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PREFATORY NOTE. 


The extant Settlement Reports on the Wardha'.- 
me those of Mi. H R Rivett-Cai nac (1867)^'^ 

Bahadur Puishotam Das (1896). The const 
District was modified duiing the 30 years^g held 
M r. Rivett-Cainac’s Repoit does not tb 
Waidhc'i as It exists at present Reports^ 
have been submitted by Mi G A K 
Smith, Assistant Commissioners, Mr 
Bodhaiikai, Extia Assistant Commission 
Pantin and Ml C, A. Claike, Deputy Com.^ 

Distiict A shot t note on wild animals and ** > 

tiibuted by Mr. F E. Coles, Distiict Superii "■ 

Police In the chaptei on Agriculture a considei able ^ 
of material has been obtained from Mr R H Craddocit’s 
Settlement Report on Nagpur The section on cattle is 
based on information supplied by Mr J S Jethiji, Siipeun- 
tendent. Civil Vetennaiy Department, and Rai Bahadur R .S. 
Joshi, Assistant to the Director of Agucultuie Ihe Histoiy 
chapter and the notes on castes as usual owe much to the 
valuable assistance of Mr Hlia Lai, Assistant Supeiinteiident 
of Gazetteer, while themateiial for the paragiaph on tl^e 
niateiial condition of the people has been mainly supplied l^y 
Lakshman Rajaram, B A , of the Gazetteer Office Tins 
volume IS complete in itself, and may be used without the 
B. volume which is merely a statistical appendix. 
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WARDHA DISTRICT. 


CHAPTER I 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

I The Waidha District (20° 18' to 21° 21' N. and 
Position and bouiida- 78“ 4' to is'E) occupies the 

western portion of the Nagpui plain 
and lies at the foot of the Satpura hills adjoining Berai. 
The Distiict lies in the valley of the Wardha river and 
consists of a long strip of land running ftom north-west to 
south-east along its right bank, very nanovv at the noitliern 
exti entity and gradually extending in width to the south. 
The name of the Distiict is taken from that of the iiver, and 
the word Wardha is a corruption of Varada the classical 
name of the 1 iver, which is supposed locally to be named 
after the Varaha or boar incarnation of Vishnu, the river 
being said to have issued fiom the mouth of the boar, at 
the invocation of a well-known Rishi or saint. This etymo- 
logy is however doubtful, and Mr Hira Lai considers that it 
IS lather var-dd ‘ The giver of boons,’ cf. Pranhita ‘ The giver 
of life', while General Cunningham' says it is War-da, the 
banian-tree liver. ‘ That this is the hue derivation of the name 
‘ appears neaily certain from the pleiitifulness of the banian 
‘ tiee in the Waidha District, wheie we also find the names 
‘ of Warora, Wadhona, B.idnera, and several otheis, all 
‘ derived from bar or war the banian tree ’ The area of the 
District is 2428 square miles and it is the smallest but one 
(Narsinghpui ) in the Central Provinces in point of size. 
Of the three tahslls into which it is divided ArvI lies to the 
north, Waidha in the centie and Hinganghat to the south. 
The river Wardha separates the northern and v'estei n borders 
lAi cheeological Repoits, Vol XVII, page 140, 
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fiom Berai, wliile to the east and south the Distiict maiches 
into Nag'pur and Chanda. The small stream of the Kaii 
maiks the eastern boundary foi some distance. The greatest 
length of the District is about eighty miles and the breadth 
at the southern extiemity tliirty-six miles. 

2 Wardha naturally divides itself into two parts, the 
north being hilly from an inlying spur 
' ^ of the Satpura range, while to the south 

lies an undulating plain intersected by streams and broken 
heie and there by isolated lulls I'lsing abiuptly fioin its 
surface The hilly country extends down the AivI tahsil, 
rather more than half of which may be said to be com- 
prised in it and takes in the Keljhar tiact to the north-east 
of the Wardha tahsil The hill-ianges and intervening 
valleys run geneially in a south-easteily diiection in un- 
broken unpictuiesque lines with flattened summits and 
piesent the monotonous appearance common to locks of the 
trap formation in this part of the country. Their surface is 
rugged and stony and in summer a few shrubs and small 
trees alone appear on their sides, but after the lains they are 
covered with luxuriant grass and form the grazing-grounds of 
large herds of fine buffaloes and cattle But in the AshtI 
and Kondhali paiganas in the noith of the District many of 
the hills are clothed with young teak and other timbei and 
the valleys between the 1 anges are everywhere fertile and 
rich The central cluster of hills which includes the survey 
stations of Malegaon, Nandgaon and Garamsur forms the 
watershed of the Dibtnct. Fiom the north and west of this 
range numeious small streams make then way to the Wardha, 
wh’le on the south and south-east the Dham and Bor rivers 
take their rise and flow down the length of the District in a 
south-easteily direction. In the north a succession of ghath — 
abrupt escarpments in the trap rock — mark the steps by which 
the country rises and falls from the bed of the Wardha to the 
confines of Nagpur No peak in the range exceeds 2000 feet, 
and the average height of their summits is not more than 1300 
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feet, Of 400 feet above the level of the plain. The length of 
the hill tract from north-west to south-east is about 50 miles, 
and its greatest width is under 20 miles. It occupies about 
a fourth of the whole aiea ol the Distiict. But included in 
it is the small plateau of Kondhali and Thanegaon adjoining 
the Nagpur bolder in the centre of the ArvI tahsil, which 
contains a consideiable aiea of fairly level ground. 

3. To the south of the laige villages of AnjI and Hingnl 
^ ^ and slightly to the north of the old 

^ ^ Nagpur and Bombay load, the hills die 

out and the lemainder of the Waidha and Hiiiganghat tabsils 
IS a fertile plain, witli the exception of some low foot-hills 
lunning along the noithein boundaiy of the Waidha tahsil 
and of a few small hills in the south-east of Huiganghat But 
this desciiption does not include the level poition of the 
AivI tahsil in the north, which is the most fertile pait of the 
District and consists of a ship of land lying between the 
hills and the Waidha iiver, vaiying in width from six 
miles in the noith to about sixteen in the south The soil 
heie, formed of the detritus brought down from the hills to the 
Wardha, is highly productive and grows singularly fine 
crops of cotton. The plain of Waidha and Hinganghatis not 
of so renowned a fertility as the iiverine gioups of AivI, but 
it IS covered over most of its surface with a coating of feitile 
black or brown soil of varying depth above the basaltic lock. 
The open country is m general well -wooded, but a coiisidei- 
able area of the Hmganghat tahsil is scantily fuinished 
with any trees othei than the somewhat forbidding-looking, 
if useful, babfil, and as the detached hills aie generally 
bare and stony, the landscape, aftei the crops have been 
taken off the ground, presents a somewhat desolate and 
bleak appeal ance The courses of the smaller streams ai e 
'generally maiked by lines or clumps of date-palms, the 
favourite lairs of wild pig. The usual fiuit-bearing and 
sacred trees aie planted round the villages, which ate gene- 
lally situated on slightly elevated giouud to enable water to 
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diain off in the lams, and thus dot the landscape, appealing 
as clusters of small led-tiled houses, often ovei lopped b}' 
theiums of a mud foit, a lelic ol the penod of the rindaii 
laidb. Owing to the absence of the sandstone foiination, 
good building stone and giavel aie veiy laic and stone 
houses aie scarcely seen outside the towns 

4. The only considerable iivei is the Waidha, which 
^ using on the Multai plateau ot tlic Sat- 

pur.T lange flows along the wliole noi- 
thern and western bolder of the District dividing itfiom Berai 
The bed of the river is rocky and deep and in the rains it 
becomes a fuiious tonent, but in the hot weather months is 
nearly eveiywheie foidable. At Pulgaon the lailway ciosses 
it on an iron bridge constiucted of fouiteen sixty-fee t giideis 
Its piincipal affluent is the Wunna, which enteis the District 
from Nagpur and tiaverses the centre of the Hingangliat tah- 
sil, passing by Hinganghat, and loins the Waidha at the 
south-western corner of the District. The Bor and Dham 
rise in the Ai vi tahsil, and flowing in a south-easterly direc- 
hon unite near the village of Saongi in Hmganghat and im- 
mediately aftei wards join the Wunna a little above Mandgaon 
The Asoda uses in the south-west of the ArvI tahsil, and 
flowing thiough Waidha near Waiphal and Deoil joins the 
Wardha on the south-west. The Pothia using m the Giiai 
hills drains the south of the Hinganghat tahsil, and aftei form- 
ing its southern boundary for some distance falls into thd 
Wunna a little above its junction with the Waidha. 

5. The highest points in the Distuct are the peaks 
of Garamsur (1976 feetj, Nandgaon 
(1760), and Malegaon (1615) in the 
hills of the Ai vi tahsil. The Trigonometrical Survey Station 
near Nachangaon is 1227 feet high and that neai Kel|har 
1132 teet. The elevation of the plain country is between 
700 and 950 feet, decreasing to the south Wardha itself 
which stands on using giound is 930 feet high, Pulgaon to 
the west is S79 feet, and S iidi to the east 801 feet, Ihe 
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elevation drops to 864 feet at Sonegaon and 746 at Hingan- 
ghat, The Suivey Station of Eiamba near Sonegaon is 927 
feet high 

6. The gi eat sheet of tiap winch covers Beiaranda 
laige poition of the Deccan undeihes 
Geology > whole of the Waidha District, On 

the south the boundaiy of Waidha and Chanda raaiks the 
termination of this foi motion, and on the east and north it ex- 
tends beyond the limits of the Uistiict to Uniier and Nagpui 
,The bedding in Waidhi is legnlar and continuous and the 
angle of inclination geneially small Inteicalated with the 
trap theieis found in many places a small gioup of limestones, 
sandstones and sedimentary beds which are fiequently fossi- 
hfeious 1 he existence of such deposits indicates that be- 
tween successive outpouiings of lava a sufficient period 
elapsed to allow life to appear again on the suiface Ihis 
stiaLum may be tiaced on the plain of Hmganghat and on 
the hillside at Girar, wheie the giound is stievvn with curious 
zeolUic ainygdules resembling nutmegs and derived from the 
soft trap beneath These nodules weic formed fioin molten 
mmeials contained in the lava, which filled up the cavities 01 
vesicles produced by the scorification of its suiface from the 
escape of air or steam The trap area consists of undulating 
plains divided fiom each other by flat-topped ranges of hills. 
The hillsides are maiked by conspicuous teiraces, due to the 
outcrop of the hardei basaltic strata or of those beds which 
resist best the disintegiating influences of exposure. Distin- 
guishing features of the tiap area are the pievalcnce of long 
grass and the paucity of laige trees and the circumstance 
that almost all bushes and trees are deciduous The black 
cotton soil which covei s the ti ap is believed to be formed by 
the denudation of basalt combined with the deposit of vege- 
table mattei I he thickness of the soil in Wardha vanes from 
ten feet to a few inches, the average thickness being about 

■ The following notice of geology has been corrected by the Direcioi of 
the Geological Survey 
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two feet. Tliesoilis genei ally found mlei mi \ed willi calca- 
reous tufa 01 kaukar, the exposed fragments ol which arc\ 
collected and burnt fm building pui poses. Owing to thc| 
sameness of the geological ioimation Waidha has no mulct al t 
products. 

7. The only consideiable area of forest lies in the 
noith and east of the ArvI tahsll and 
Botany. included in the Govern- 

ment leserves The piincipal species yielding timber aie 
teak, srt/ { 7 'erimnalia tomentosa), tendu {Dioippos tonientosa), 
dhaurtl {Anogeissm lalifolia) and lendta {Laget sti cemia pai- 
vijloia). Of trees of infeiior value saleh (BosweUia senaia), 
tuoyen {Odina Wodicr) sxid dhdntan (Gi eioia vesldci) aie the 
most common. Other trees found scattered over the aiea 
aie k/iait (Acacia Catechu), lohau (Soymida febntuga), aclidi 
(Buchanama latijoha), ghalbot (Zizyphui, xylopyrd), palds 
(Bittea frondosa), kusutn (Schletchera (n/ttga), and mokhd 
(Schrebera swtetenwides)- Many others of the species belong- 
ing to theCential Provinces are found, but in small numbers 
Biiild (Pterocai pus Marsupium), which with sd/ may be said 
to lank as the second timber tree in importance outside the 
sal area, is laie in Waidha Mahua grows both in the 
jungles and open country but less plentifully than in most 
Distiicts. The usual fruit-bearing or sacred trees aie found 
round the villages, as iwn, ber, pipal, banyan, mango, and 
hd. Grdar (Ficus glouieiata) and bhokai (Cordla Myxa) with 
some of the species already mentioned grow in the open 
countiy. The date-palm (Phaniix sylvestns) and the small 
palm (Phceuix acauhs) grow in large numbers along the banks 
of streams and the palmyra palm (Boiassus JlabeHtJortnis) is 
said to be found in Hingangluit. 

8. The District has little foiest game. Tigers are now 
Wild ammali and only heard of Oil the Choinda border 
where they occasionally kill cattle 

> Based on a note supplied by Mi. F, E Cotes, Uiatui.t bupeiuiteudeut 
of Police. 
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during the lains. The forests of Waidha aie isolated and 
do not afford sufficient haibour for these animals, Pantheis 
are veiy faiily common in the noith, and in the lains wander 
over the whole country, shelteied by the high crops In the 
hot weather when the jungles are wateiless they find some 
lair near a village and prey on the doga, goats and cattle, 
getting their watei fiom the cattle troughs which are left full 
at night Wild cat, civet cat and mongoose are all common 
and desti uctive to poultry, especially the two latter The 
mongoose has been known to enter a fowl-house and lull a 
dozen oi more buds simply for the sake of killing. Civet 
cats live in the loofs of houses and the hollows of old trees. 
Hyeenas are very common and are useful scavengeis. 
Wolves are not often seen but aie known to exist Shep- 
heids relate that they have been tamed and play about with 
dogs when young, disappeaiing when they are full grown 
Beais are seldom seen as the hills contain no cool spots 
near water such as are necessaiy to them Of luniinants 
the nilgai is common in the noith of the Distiict, as also the 
chinkara oi Indian gazelle; the latter give excellent sport, but 
the heads are only of moderate size, the laigest not usually 
exceeding 9 inches Black-buck were foimerly very common, 
but their numbers have been greatly deci cased by the 
mdiscrmiinate methods of slaughter practised by native 
shikaris or piofessional hunteis These men shoot them 
over water 111 the hot weather, and when the crops are 
standing appioach them in chhahas or light cai ts to the 
Sight of which the animals are accustomed, and file a volley 
of slugs into the thick of the lierd, killing four 01 five head 
without distinction They make a profit by selling their 
meat in towns and large villages. The heads of black-buck 
do not usually exceed 1 8 01 20 inches in Wardha. A few 
sambhar and chital or spotted deer aie found in some of the 
forests. Wild pig are very common eveiywheie, and the 
open level fields of the District afford excellent riding ground ; 
Wardha IS the legular pig-sticking ‘country’ of the long- 
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established Nagpul Hunt Club T\\e langfn oi black-faced 
monkey {Sciiiiwl>ttheci“i eutillu<) is faiily common and is 
found all ovei the Distiict m small lieids. dhey do no 
damage to the cotton and juar ciops, but eat gtam and other 
pulses when they are giown They do much liaim to tiled 
houses, and also denude fi Lilt tiees. 'I he led-faced monkey 
{Macmub ihesus) is not found in the District. Of buds, the 
faiistaid, called locally hfima, is faiily common in the south of 
the Uisluct They can only be shot with a small boie iifle 
as they do not allow the sportsman to appioach within 
gunshot langc. They aie good eating and the thick feallieis 
make serviceable quill pens The demoiselle ciane, called 
locally karak, visits the Wardlui uvei in tiie cold season, and 
the ruddy sheldrake oi Bralimini duck is also found on tlie 
rivei in considetable numbeis The whistling and cotton leal 
frequent the Waidhi and the few tanks of the Distiict in the 
cold weather, but other duck and snipe are lare Of land 
game buds, sand and rock grouse, giey partiidge and quad 
aie all fairly common, and the peacock is found m the 
northern hills. 

9 Rainfall is registered at the three stations of Wardha, 
^ ^ ArvI and Hingangtiat. The aveiage 

rainfall at Waidha dining the 37 yeais 
preceding 1904-05 was 41 inches. The figuic foi each 
tahsll headquaiteis for the 33 years ending 1S99- 1900 was 
Wardha 40 inches, ArvI 35 inches, and liinganghat 43 
inches ' The average of these thiee stations which is called 
the District lamfall is 39 inches. The lainfall apparently 
tlieiefore increases as one pioceeds from noith to south. 
The minimum fall registered during the last 37 yeais was in 
1899-1900 when Waidha leceived only 13 inches, AivI 10 
and Hinganghat 14 This season was followed by a severe 
famine. The maximum fall duiing the same peiiod was 64 
inches in Waidha and 75 inches 111 Hinganghat in 1883-84, 

« The above figure® aie taken fiom the statement of rainfall prepaiecl in 
the Irrigation Depai tinent The leturns of the Meteoi ological Department 
give the laihfaU of Arvi as j6 inches. 
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tlie aveiage for tlie District being returned as 63 inches 
The rain stopped in October, however, and the cold weather 
was dry except foi one or two salutaiy showers. The 
autumn crops weie ruined but the spiing grains gave a fair 
outturn. In 1878-79 ArvI received 58 inches, the average 
for the Distiict being returned in this year as 53 In this 
year the monsoon rainfall was continuous up to the S^i 
October and the cold weather was lainless. Both the au- 
tumn and spring ciops gave very poor outturns. Duiing the 
33 years up to 1893-1900 the lamfall at Waidha exceeded 
SO inches in eight years and was less than 30 inches in six. 
On the whole, theiefore, it was fairly legular The falls of 
September weie under 3 inches m six years during this period 
and in Six years also no lam at all was leceivedin October. 
^,..1111 of 30 or even 25 inches if well distiibuted should be 
sufficient to ensure full crops ; and m 1904-05, when only 27 
inches were received the harvest was a good one, though 10 
inches of this total fell m June and was thus to a large extent 
wasted. Rice and juar only gave half outturns or a little 
moi e, but cotton and all the spring crops were good. The 
average rainfall at Wardha for the five wet months is 6 inches 
in June, 13 in July, 8^ in August, over 7 m September, and 
over 2 in October, ora total of 37 inches. During the other 
seven months only 3 inches are received, this fall being 11101 e 
or less evenly distributed over the whole peiiod 

10. The Distiict contains no observatoiy, but as it 

resembles the adjoining Distnct of 
Climate. , , 

Nagpur in climate, the figures of this 

latter may be quoted The aveiage mixiinum and minimum 
temperatures are 84° and 56“ in January, 109° and 82° in 
May and 88° and 75° m July, the absolute maximum being 
95° in January, nearly 118° in May and 105° m July, and 
the absolute minimum 41° in January, 67° in May, and 70° in 
July. Wardha is believed to be slightly cooler than Nagpur. 
The climate is variable and the extremes of temperature are 
pi etty widely separated The cold of winter is never severe 
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while the heat of jnid-day in summer is little below that of 
the hottest paits of India The variations of lemperatuie in 
the same day ai e considerable at all times ol the y eai and the 
lapid change fiom the heat of the day to a cool night is 
especially remai liable in the summer months The rocky 
Soil radiates heat rapidly and the suiface of the giound cools 
quickly alter the heat of the sun has ceased to act upon it 
During the summer months a diy and m the daytime a hot 
wind blows steadily and strongly from the noith-west 
quarter. At other times of the year the wind is vaiiable and 
generally light The climate of the Distuct is on the whole 
salubrious, and, though Waidha cannot vie m healthiness 
with the Sritpura plateau, it has a better name than the im- 
mediately adjoining Distiicts, It is welldiained and though 
the jungles to the noith aie feveiish for a few months aftei 
the rams, it is compai atively free irom malaria. The dryness 
and dust of the summer months give use to ophthalmia, but 
olheiwise this season is the most healthy. 



CHAPTER II. 

HISTORY AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


ri. Little 01 nothing is known of the eat ly history of 
Kftiiy Hindu Kingdom Distiict, but WO have a mention of 

the liver Waidha so far back as the 
2nd centuiy BC The Maurya dynasty, whose founder 
CliandragLipta expelled the Macedonian gariisons left by 
Alexander, and leigned fiora the Arabian Sea to the Bay 
of Bengal with his capital at Patna, and to which the gieat 
Aboka also belonged, was brought to an end in 184 B. C, by 
the murder of the last king by his commander-in-chief. 
Tins man, Pushyamitra, was thefoundei of the Sunga dynasty 
which also had its capital at Patna, while its kings extended 
tleir authoiity to the Neibudda aver Pushyamitra's son 
, Agnimitia was a viceioy of the southern piovinces with his 
' capital at the modem Bhilsa. He wished to marry a lady 
called Malavikd who was the cousin of the king of Vidaibha 
fBerar). Her brother, Madhavasena, was quairelhng with 
his cousin the king and was imprisoned by him as he was 
engaged in making his way to Agnimitra at Bhilsa On this 
Agnimitra sent an army against the king of Vidarbha and 
vanquished him. Madhavasena was released and the country 
of Vidaibha (Beraij was divided between the two cousin^, 
each ruling on one side of the nvei Varada (Wardha).’ It is 
certain, theiefoie, as the ancient remains at Bhandak in the 
Chanda District and elsewheie testify, that at this eaily 
period Hindu civilisation extended for some consideiable 
distance on both sides of the Wardlia 

12 The next notice of Vidarbha m which, as has been 
Wmdiia inciudud m seen, the Waidha District was at this 
the Andhia Umgdom ^m^e included, IS contained in one of the 

> Bombay Gazetteer, VoL I, IKut 11, Hntoiy ot the Deccan, p. 
ami V. A tiniith's Eaily History ol ludia, p. 17 ?. 
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Nfisik cave insci iptions, wlucu nientioiis Vklai hlia .i-. being 
jiicludcd 111 the possessions oi a gieat king of tiic Aiulln.i 
d^'iiasty Vilivayakuia II oi Gotaimputia 1 lie Andhi a nation, 
probably a Uravidian people now iepies'‘nlcd by the huge 
population speaking tlie Telugn language, occupied the deltas 
of the Godavari and Ki islina (Ivistna) ineis on tlic eastern 
side of India '1 hey weie siib|cct to Asoka, but on tlic dis- 
luption of the Maurya einpiic after Ins death, then kings 
assumed independence and lapidly extended then dominions 
across the west of India, so that in the leigii of tlic second 
king Kushna after the assumption ot independence, tlicii 
tenitones included Nasik. Vilivayakuia II who is known to 
have ruled ovei Berai succeeded in 113 A.D. and leigiied 
appi oximately for 25 yeais cairying on successful waifare 
against Mfilwa, Gujaiat and Kathiawar,' The insciiption 
which records the grant of a village for the suppoit of the 
cave-temple desciibes Gotamiputra as follows ;■ — ‘ His orders 
' were obeyed by alaige circle of kings and his feet were adoied 
‘by them. His beasts of burden diank the waters of the 

* thiee seas. He protected all who sought an asylum with 

* him and regarded the happiness and misery of his subjects 
' as his own He paid equal attention to the tin ee objects of 
‘human pursuit, via , duty, wotldly piospeiiA', and the satis- 
‘ faction of desires, appointing certain times and places foi 

‘ each He was the abode of leai ning, the suppoi t of good 
‘men, the home of glory, the only peison of skill, the only 
‘ archer, the only hero, the only piotectoi of Brahmans He 
‘ conferred upon Brahmans the means of inci easing their lace 
‘ and stemmed the pi ogress of the confusion of castes’ 
The Andhra dynasty lasted until about the third century A D. 

13 Subsequently to this, 111 the fouitli centuiy, mention 

is made in inscriptions of a 1 ace of 

M.eution of the Ahlrs. 

Abhiras who lived ui the count! y tound 
Malwa and KUandesh Local tradition tells in Waidha as in 


I V. A Smith, pp 186—190 

Bombay Gazelteei, Vol. 1 , History of the Deccan, p. 149. 
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sevei . 'll Other Distncts of ilic I’lovince of llie dominance of 
the Gaolfs. In Waidha tlicj aie said (u have held tlie coun- 
liy lound Gnai in the Hin^anghdt tali-'il. I'o these Ganhs 
the old cioiiileLlis ot stone iound iiiscnial places in the 
Nagpiu counti^ aic usually attiibiitcd IIi-'lop de'-cuhes 
them as follows — ' The vestiges of .in ancient bejlhiau laec 
‘in thispaitol India arc vei}' nunieious. They me ioiiiid 
‘chiefly as baiiows sui rounded with a ende of stones, and 
‘ as stone boxes whieh when complete ai e styled kistvacn-. and 
‘when open on one side, ciomlechs. Die Kistiaens d not 
‘pieviouslj'distuibed have been found to contain ‘tone coffins 
‘ and tuns.’' If these rem.ams in tiuth belong to a uice ot 
nomadic lieidsmen who spicad over the coiintiy andicduced 
It to subjection they may have been unniigiants fiom Centi.il 
Asia like the Sakas who weie living in India at about the 
same period and who are thus descu bed b}' V A. Smith* 

‘ The Sakas, the Se (Sek) of Chinese histoiians, were a hoide 
' of pastoral nomads, like the modem Tuikomans, occupying 
‘ terntoiy to the west of the Wu-sun horde, apparently situa- 
‘ ted between the Chu and Jaxartes iiveis, to the noith of the 
‘Alexander mountains About i6o B. C, they were expelled 
'from their pasture-grounds by another similar hoide, the 
‘Yueh-chi and compelled to migiate southwaids. They 
‘ ultimately reached India, but the road by which they travel- 
' led IS not known with certainty. Piinccs of Saka ince 
‘ established themselves at 'laxila in the Punjab and Mathura 
‘ on the Jumna, where they displaced the native Rajas and 
‘ ruled principalities for several generations, assuming (he 
‘ancient Pei SI an title of Sail ap Probably they recognised 
‘ Mithiadates I (174—136 B. C ) and hissuccessois, the eaily 
‘kings of the Parthian or Arsakidan dynasty of Peisia as 
‘ tneir overlords. Another bianch of Ihe hoide advanced 
‘ further to the south, presumably across Sind which was 
‘ then a well-watered country, and cai ved out for themselves a 


Quotea m Wuidha Settlement Repoit, 1867, p 21. | 3 p 186, 
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‘dominion in the peninsula of Surashtra or Kathuiwar, and 
‘ some of the neighbouiing distucts on the mainland.’ V. A. 
Smith, howevei , gives no information as to the oiigin of the 
Abhiias and the only thing that can be said about the local 
stones connecting them with the old stone bairows and cades 
IS that they may be true The Puranas mention ten piinces 
of the Abhira dynasty as luling in Nasik and Khandesli,' 
and so late as the I2th centuiy the Abhiias of Gujaiat are 
said to have been destioyed by an invasion of a Yadava 
king’ The fact that nothing moie is known of them is 
disappointing, as they aie the only rulers piecedmg the 
Goods of whom any geneial tiadition still exists m this part 
of the Province. 

14. Waidha with the lest of Beiar probably foimed 
Chaiukya and Rash- P^i't of the Chalukya Rajput dynasty 
tiaKuta kings whosc Capital was situated m the mo- 

dern Bijapur District and subsequently at Nasik and whose 
rule lasted fiom about 550 to 750 A D. It was under the 
jChalukya kings that some of the paintings m the Apanta 
caves were executed and in 640 A D the couit of Pulikesin 
II of this dynasty was visited by the Chinese pilgtim Hmen 
Tsiangs The Chalukyas were subsequently about 750 A.D. 
displaced by the Rashtiakiitas, whose capital was at 
Malkhed m Hyderabad, and whose dominions extended flora 
the Vindbya mountains and Malwa on the north to Kanclu 
on the south Coppei-plate giants belonging to this dynasty 
have been found at Multai in Betul and at Deoil m Wardha. 
The Deoil plate is dated A. D. 940 in the reign of the king 
Krishna ill , it records the grant of a village named Talapu- 
rumshaka in the Nigapura-Nandivardhan Distnct to a Kaiiar 
lese Brahman. Among the boundaries of the village that 
was granted there -aie mentioned — on the south the uver 
Kandana, Kanhaiia, or Kandava 3 on the west the village of 

1 Bombay Gazetteei Vol 11 , p. 177 | 2 Ibidem, p 24O, 

3V A bmilh’a Eaily History ol India, pp 324 — 326 
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Mohamagi ama ; and on the north the village ofVadliriia, 
and these have been identified by Dr liliandnikar with the 
rivei Kanhaiij the modem Mohgaon in the Chhindvvaia Dis- 
tiict, and the modem Beidi in the vicinity of Mohgaon. Thus 
even at this eaily period Nagpur gave its name to a Distiict, 
which included Wardha and the south ol Chhindwara. The 
Supremacy of the Rashtrakutas, who have been conjecturally 
identified with the Rathoi Rajputs, lasted for about two cen- 
turies and a quarter. During then predominance the Kai- 
lasa temple at Ellora was built, the most extensive and sump- 
tuous of the rock-cut shiines, and the period was also re- 
markable for the bitter nvalry of Hinduism and Jainism, 
Buddhism being at this period a declining religion in the 
Deccan. ‘ The irapiession made upon their contemporaries 
‘ by the Rashtrakutas, the “ Balharas ” or Vallabha Rais of 
‘ Arab historians, was evidently considerable, and was jus- 
‘ tified by the achievements of then peiiod. Although the 
' ait displayed at Ellora is not of the highest kind, the ICai- 
‘ lasa temple is one of the wondeis of the world, a work of 
‘ which any nation might be pioud and an honour to the king 
‘ under whose patronage it was executed Many other tem- 
' pies were the outcome of the royal munificence and litera- 
‘ ture of the type then in fashion was liberally encouraged 
‘ The last of the Rashtrakfita kings was Kakka II who was 
‘ overthrown in 973 A. D by Taila II, a scion of the old 
‘ Chalukya stock, who restored the family of his ancestois 
‘ to its former glory and founded the dynasty known as that 
‘ of the Chalukyas of Kalyani, which lasted like that which 
‘'it followed for nearly two centuries and a quarter.' • Ap- 
parently, however, the Nagpur country remained under the 
Rashtrakuta princes, now occupying a subordinate position 
as feudatories of the Chalukyas This is indicated by the 
Sitabaldl stone insciiption, dated in the year 1087 A.D IT 
mentions the name of the western Chalulcya king, and of a 


iV. A. Smith, p 328. 
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Rabhtiakfita king Dhadibliandak as his dependent Rasli- 
tiakuta simply means Ra|-kul oi the royal lamily and tlie 
native name of Mahaiaslitia foi Bombaj' is not impiobably 
denved fiom this dynasty, Maha being a piefix and meaning 
great. The family are called Maliaiasliliakiita in the Sita- 
baldr insciiption 

15 By the end of the iith centuiy, however, the Nagpur 
p _ j country appears to have passed out of 

tings. theliands of the Raslitiakuta kings into 
those of the Pramaras or Ponwars of Malwa. The Pra- 
shasti or stone inscription of Nagpur, dated 1104-05 A D , 
mentions one Lakshma Deva who is supposed to have been 
a viceroy at Nagpur for the Malwa king’ We know also 
that piinces of this line penetrated to Berar and the Godavari 
and even to the Carnatic in the put suit of conquest. A cen- 
tury before this, Wunja, the seventh Raja of the Pramaia line, 
had sixteen times defeated the western Chalukya king faila 
II, but his seventeenth attack failed and Munja, who had 
ciossed the Godavari, Faila’s northern boundary, was defeat- 
ed, captured and executed about 995 AD® It is possible 
that the existing Ponwar caste of the Nagpui countiy, who 
have obviously been settled in the Province foi a long penod 
and have abandoned the customs of Rajputs, aie a lelic of 
this temporary dominance of the kings of Malwa In any 
case the Ponwar rule did not last long, and was subvci ted in 
Malwa by the Muhammadan house of Khilji at the end of the 
15 th century s 

16. In 1394 A.D. Ala-ud-din Khiljl made his fiist 
1 expedition on the conquest of the Dec- 

Muhammadan Invasion, 

can passing tbiougli Nniur by A^^n- 
garh and Ellichpur with an army of only 8000 men And 
on subsequent occasions his armies traversed the whole of 


I C P. Gazetted (1870), Introduction, p liv. Ur Kielhorn, hotveiei , 
considers (Epigiaphia Indica, Vol 11 , Fait 12, p. i8o) that he was himself 
kiii^ ofUiUwa 

» V. A. Smith, p.317 I 3 Elphinstone’s History of India, p. 386, 
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Maliaraslitra and the Carnatic.' Histoiy does notiecoid 
then progress into so little known a tiact as Waidha, but 
Mr Rivett-Carnar, author of the 30 yeais’ Settlement Repoit, 
mentions that Ala-ud-dln’s coins were common m the 
Distiict, at the time when he wiote 

17. Wardha was subsequently included in the terri- 
tories of the Balimam kings of GuI 

Tile Bnlimani kingdom 

baiga near Sholapui and Bidai, who 
established an independent piincipality in 1351, and were so 
called because the founder of their line, elected after the 
revolt fiom Muhammad Tughlak, was either a Brahman or 
a Builiman's servant' Mr (Sir A) Lyall, the authoi of the 
Bern- Gazetteer, says ‘ We may venture to desciibe roughly 
' the Bahmani piovuice of Berdi as stretching fiom the Sat- 
‘ pura range southward to the Godavari river, fiom Khandesh 
‘and Daulatabad eastwaid to the Wardha. liver Tlieie 
' can be little doubt, howevei, that the Bahmani kings, when 
‘ their power was at its zenith, pushed then conquests 
‘ far beyond the Waidha and at the least occupied the open 
‘ country which afterwaids belonged to Akbar’s Subah, 
' witii most of the tract which the Maiatlias subsequently 
' took fiom the Gond Rajas of Chanda. The hei editary 
‘ offices of Deshmukh and Deshpandia still exist across the 
‘ Wardha as far east as the Walnganga iiver and have been 
‘ there from time immemoual These offices are sometimes 
‘ supposed to be of early Muhammadan oiigin ; ceitainly they 
‘ did not exist wherever the aboiiginal chiefs maintained 
‘ unbroken independence, while the Marathis always endea- 
‘ vouied to get iid of them. In those days Beiar seems to 
‘ have been a tioublesome holder countiy, with debateable 
‘frontiers on the noith and east, exposed to attack by the 
‘ highland duels of the Sdtpuias and by the wild tubes across 
‘ the Wardha.’ 


Elphinsitone, p. 396. | a Beiai Gi«ttteei, 1870, p 113 
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1 8 The oiigin of the teims Deahmukli and Dcslipnndia 
The offices of Desh- 1 eferred lo in this passage IS an in tei- 
mukh and Uespandia esting point The DesliinuUli was a 
soit of head palel of a ciicle of villages and was lesponsible 
foi appoi honing and collecting the land leveiuie, while the 
Deshpandia was a head patwaii oi kdnitnga and l;ept the 
accounts The titles aie still home by many faniihes in 
Waidha and aie also found in the Multai tahsil of Belijl ‘ 
They existed under the Gonds but are not of Good origin, 
“and are oldei than the Maratha conquest Su K Jenkms 
says ' To each pargana was attached under the Goiid Govern- 
d ment the common zamindai establishment of Deshmukh and 
‘ Deshpinde, but the Marathas soon removed them, retaining 
‘ only the Kamaishdai or general iiianagei, the Fai navis or 
‘ keeper of the government accounts and the Waiaipande oi 
‘ recorder of the village accounts ’’ The words themselves are 
of Sanskiit origin, and they are found in the Mardtha coun- 
try. In the History of the Konkan it is stated that ‘ many of 
‘ the grants made by the Bijapur 3 kings confirmed in their 
‘ walans the old Hindu propiietois desais and dtshpdnde'i It 

• may be heie mentioned that the oiigin of tlie Hindu institu- 
’ tion of desais or deshpdndes and deshmukhs is unknown, 

* but it IS certain that the Mughals found them useful in their 
‘ new conquests ’■* It seems cleat, therefoie, that the offices 
of Deshmukh and Deshpande in Wardhd and Berai date 
•either from the period of the goveimnent of these ten itones 
by the Bahmani kings before the Mughal conquest, or that 
they are even older and originated under the Hindu adminis- 
tiation which pieceded the expeditions of Ala-ud-din and the 
establishment of the Muhammadan Bahmani dynasty in 

< See also the chapter on Population uudei Brahman and Kunhi ' 
s Report on the Nagpur territories, p, 71. 

3 A kingdom founded in 1489 AD on the collapse of the Bahraam 
dynasty by Yusut Add a Turk (Elphmstone) — the use of the word 
Mujihal 111 the above quotation is obscure. It cannot appaieiitly refei to the 
Mughal Empiieaiid probably means the Bijftpur kings, 

+ lioiiiba) Gazetteei , Vol I, Part II, p, 34. 
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Somliein India. In eilliei case theie =eeiiis good leasrn for 
supposing that tlie legulai Hindu colonisation of Waidha' 
took place not latei than the i4tK century, and that' 
the Gonds weie finally ousted fiO’ii the possession oi the 
land at a snnilaily leniote peiiod And to this fact may be 
attiibuted the absence of the considerable estates held by 
Gond piopiietois which ate found m most Districts cf the 
Cential Piovinces 

19. 1 he following passage fioni Graiil-niiff on the office 
Easting in Bam- Deslimukh lb w'oith 1 eproductioii on 
account of its general inteicst and also as 
bearing out the conclusions aheady ainved at. In desciibing 
the old system of administration m Bombiy he says ’ ‘ The 
' whole of the intermediate agents that may have existed 
‘ between tlie patel and the Raia aie not precisely ascertain- 
‘ ed , but at piesent over seveial villages forming a small' 
‘ district, theie are always two hereditaiy officers, the one 
‘ called Deslimukh, Desai or zamTndu ; and the other Desh- 
‘ pandia, Ueslilekhak and kannngo Both these ofificeis now 
‘ occasionally assume the title of zamindar, but the appella- 
‘ tions of Deshmukh and Deshpdndia aie m more general use 
‘ in the Maratha country 3 and tlieir duties under the Muham- 
‘ madan Goveinments were neaily biniilai in then districts to- 
‘those of the patel and knlkmm 111 their villages. The 
‘ Deshmukhs and patels are with few eKceptions Marathas, 

‘ as the lJeshp.andias and aie Biahmans, Though, 

‘the sei vices of the Deshmukhs and Deshpandias are in 
‘ general dispensed with,* they contiiine to be paid by a 
‘portion of land in diffeient paits of their distucts, winch 
‘ may be estimated at one-twenticth of the arable soil, and by 
‘a twentieth of the government revenue leahsed But this 
( IS stated merely to give a general idea of their allowances 
‘which are exceedingly vaiiable, and they have many 
' rights of shares and exactions which it is unnaaessaiy to 

I History of the Mriiatliiis, ed 11178, Vol. I, p lU 
, _ » At tilt time he wrote 111 i8a6 A, D. . 
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‘ enumerate The Deshpandia has about half the allowances 
' of the Deshmukh in land, in kind and in money, fheie aie 
‘ many conjectuies as to the origin of Deshniukhs and Desh- 
‘ pandias. They weie probably a umversil institution ol the 
‘ Hindu states, as ancient as village establishments or divi- 
‘ sions into castes. The institution of the Deshmukh in 
‘ Maharashtia is, if not piior to the rise of the Bahmani 
< dynasty, at least coeval with it ; but as a Hindu state suc- 
‘ ceeded that of the Muhammadans the Deshmukhs never 
‘ had the assurance to attempt to impose upon their own 
‘ nation by pretending to rights such as weie so piecipitately 
‘ granted to the same class of people by the British Govern- 
' ment m Bengal under the permanent levenue settlement, 
' which IS aptly named the zamindaii system, to distinguish 
‘ it from all othei schemes oi systems ever known in India 
* The Muhammadans, who like other etymologists are some- 
‘ limes very ingenious at the expense of conectness, derive 
‘ the appellation of Deshmukh from words of their own 
' language \ das signifying “ ten ” and mukh “ the fist ” ; 
‘ hence say they, deshmukh “ the tenth handful," which 
'brings the signification to accord with the supposed oiiginal 
‘ allowance of these hereditary offices In reality desk 
' signifies a country and mitkhya a chief.’ In a few instances 
the office of Sii deshmukh existed, which would conespond 
to that of head of a Subah under the Muhammadans But 
this title has only survived m one or two instances One or 
two Deshmukhs m Berar lose to the position of petty chiefs 
or zamlndars ; but this does not seem to have even happened 
in the Cential Piovinces. Some of the Deshmukh families 
in Wardha still receive allowances from Government on 
account of the resumption of then teiriturial dues. 

20 It is unnecessary to reproduce here the histoiy of 
The Imid Shall! dy- the Bahmani kings, of whose teintoiTCs 
nasty at Eilichpur. Wardha formed the noi th-eastern 
bolder. Lyall mentions an invasion of Berar by the king 
ofGujaiatm 1437 m which the Raja of Gondvvana (across 
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the Wardhai aided and abetted This Raja imist piobably 
have belonged to the Chanda line On the rollapse ol the 
Bahniani dynasty in 1518, Bei ai was ailed foi a period 
by the Imad Sliahi princes fiom then capital at Elhchpui, 
the founder of the dynasty being a Kaiiaiese Hindu 
whom the governor of Berai had pionioted to high office 
The Imad Shahi kings were unlucky in then wais, nor did 
any of then line possess any maiked ability Dining this 
tune the Gond chiefs of Chanda came into piominence and 
began to annex the open tracts on the east ol the Waidhu 
which had foimerly been included in Beiar 

21. The Elhchpui kingdom was crushed out of being by 

the king of Ahmadnagai in 1572 alter 
The Mughal Empire. ° , 

a separate existence of 90 years, and in 
about 1594 Berar was ceded from Ahmadnagar to the Emperor 
Akbar Five yeais Utei it was made an imperial Subah, the 
extent and revenue of which aie pietty accuiately known 
from the Am-i-Akbarl. Of the 13 Sai kais or suboidinate 
Glides of administration included in the Berai Subah two and 
part of a thud lay beyond the Waidha iiver, but a gieatpart 
of this tract paid no levenue and was leally in the hands of 
the Gonds The present Wardha District was included 
partly in the Kheila Sarkar, partly in Gawilgarh, and mostly 
in Paunar. Kherla isafoitiess near BetCil, the seat of an 
old Gond dynasty The Khcila Saikar included the Waignon 
tract of Waidha, while Ashti, Anji, and Kmania-Wddhona 
belonged to the Gawllgaili Saikai, Paiinar is a village five 
miles from Wardha where both Hindu and Muhammadan 
luins still exist. The Ain-i-Akbarl states that at Paunar 
there was a strong foit on an eminence, with two streams 
surrounded on three sides The fort still exists though it is 
now in ruins. The Paunai Sarkar contai ned the parganas 
of Paunar, Sewanbarha, Selu, Keljhar, and Mandgaon, all 
of which places are in Waidha.' Already at this time the 
Deogarh kingdom of Chhindwara was in existence and 

Jjarrett's Ain-i-Akbail, Ed. iSgi, II , p. 232, et seq. 
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piobably included paitof ihc tenitoiy below tlie Satpufa hills^ 
though it was not until a centuiy later that Bakht Buland 
tui ned Muhammadan to seem e the countenance of Am angzeb, 
and largely extended his jm isdiction below the Ghats No 
other Sarkai existed east of the Waidha iivei, and it may, 
therefoie, be concluded that the present Waidha Distiict 
repiesents faiily accurately the extent of Muhammadan 
supiemacy over the Nagpur plain The revenue ot the 
parganas belonging to it as shown in the Ain-i-AIcbarl was 
about 25^ million dams, foity dams going to tlie lupee This 
IS equal to about 6,30,000 lupees of Akbai’s time, the piesent 
value of which, accoiding to Hunter’s caLulation, is about 9^ 
lakhs The revenue taken by Akbar was fixed on an esti- 
mate of one-third of the gioss produce, but the above figmes 
show tliat the District must at that time have been fully 
cultivated and in a flourishing condition. 

22. Towaids the end of the 17th century when the 
1 be Good kingdom of administration of the Mughal empire 
was weakened by the long wasting 
wars of Aurangzeb, Bakht Buland, Raja of Deogarh, began to 
pluridet in Berai and extended his depredations over the 
distiicts held by the Mughals to the southward and westward 
of N. gpur Pieviously to this it appears that the Rajas both 
of Chanda and Deogaih had for some time paid a tiibute to 
the Emperor of Delhi and an officer had lesided at one of the 
hamlets then existing on the site of the present city of Nagpur 
for the puipose of collecting the tribute on the part of the 
Faujdir of Paunar ‘ Bakht Buland’s successor Chand 
Sultan removed his capital to Nagpur, and the southern part 
of Wardha was included 111 his territories, the Deogarh Rajas 
having now set up as independent princes But AshtI and 
the tiacts adjoining it to the noith remained a part of Beiar, 
which had by this time become d 6 amll or under the joint 
.rule of the Maiathas and thq Nizaqi. 

« BeiSr Gazetteer, p i2i , and Jenkins I'ep it on the Nagpui teiiitoiies, 
.p, 47. . - - - 
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23. Tlic Maiallia invasion ofBeirii lind bc-o'un m the 
171I1 ccntuiy ‘ Kioni ifijo Al) 

' the Maiatli.l loiays became ficquent 
' and desti uctive. You may still see on the ciest of tlie 
' southern lulls, the luins of ledoubts and stone gate- 
^ ways, v\hich W’cre set up about 1671 to stop the MaiAtlia 
‘ inioadsdown these passes into the iich vallc}' below In 

* that yeai Sivajf s Gcneial Piat.lp Rao pliindeied as lar east 
'as Karanj.i, and ihst exacted tiom the village officeis a 
‘ pledge to pay dutid/i In 1704 things had got to ihcii 
' worst; the Mau'ithas swaimed thioughout Beiai like ' ants 
' or locusts,’ and laid bate whole districts, being loined by 
' lai ge numbers of the people. Zulfikar Khan, one ol Aurang- 
‘ zeb’s best captains, whom the Maratli's always avoided in 
' the field, di ove them out of the province and relieved the 
‘ governor, who had been hemmed in at Ellichpur and 
' thoroughly cowed. But they returned incessantly levying 

* Umiitli and si> dfsliiiiukhi with the alternative of fiie and 
' swoid, cutting off the souices of levenue and weaiying out 
‘ the disorganised armies of the Empire ’’ In 1724 Chin 
Khahch Khan, Viceioy of the Deccan, iindci the title of 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, finally won his independence after three times 
defeating the Impel lal aimies. Fiom this time Berai w'as 
always nominally subject to the Hydeifibld dynasty, The 
Maifithas seized and administeied the country, posted their 
officeis all ovei it, and collected the le venue, sometimes the 
Nizam’s officeis retained the actual admimsli alion, and else- 
where they were enliicly elbowed out In the latter case 
the Maiathas usually took (Jo per cent of the collections and 
left 40 per cent to tlie Nizam, their 60 per cent being thus 
made up; chauth 25 percent; swdeshniiikin lO per cent; 
faiijddi's allowance for District admmistiation 25 per 
cent riie veiy titles of tliese souices bf revenue show, 
however, that they did no^ arrogate to themselves the 
soveieignty of Beiar, ■ % territories which' Raghuji 
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Bhonsla seized fiom the Deogaili kings, and those which 
he subsequently conqucied w’eie on a diffeient footing and 
were treated by him as his own possessions. The tract 
west of the Wardha included in Berar was finally ceded 
to Nagpur in 1S22, the foits of Gdwilgarh and Narnala 
and some othei tenitory in Berar being letioceded by the 
Bhonslas to the Nizlni at the same time 

24. The Deogaih kingdom did not long retain the 

independence which it assumed on the 

The Bhonsla kingdom . , „ , 

decadence of the Empne On the 
death of Chand Sultan, successor of Bakht Buland in 1739, 
disputes as to the succession led to the inteivention of 
RaghujI Bhonsla to whom had been gianted a commission 
to levy the chaittk of Beiar and Gondwana on behalf ot the 
Peshwa. In 1743 he established himself at N.lgpui, 
1 educing the Gond king to the position of a nominal 
soveieign, and between that year and 1751 effected the 
conquest of the Deogarh teiiitories, Chanda and Chhattlsgarh. 
It is unnecessary heie to follow closely the fortunes of the 
state of Nagpur in which most of Wardha was now included, 
forming for administrative purposes a pait of the Nagpur 
Distiict. In 1765 the allied armies of the Peshwa and the 
Nizam maiched through Waidha plundeiing the adjoining 
country, and biunt Nagpur in retubution for the peifidy 
displayed by JanojI I in his conduct towaids both of them. 
Up to 1803 the Maratha adniinistiation was on the whole 
successful. The Bhonslas, at least the first four of them, 
were militaiy chiefs with the habits of lough soldieis, 
connected by blood and by constant familial mtei course with 
all their principal oHiceis. Descended fiom the class of 
pulUvatois, they ever favoured and fostered that 01 dei and, 
though rapacious, were seldom^uel to the people. It is 
noticeable that under the M^thas no regulai judicature 
existed. The revenue ofliceis could take cognisance of 
Civil and ciimmal cases, while the headmen of villages had 
certain minor magisteiial powets. In important cases an 
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appeal lay to the Ra|a who decided after discussion in open 
Darbar as on an affair of state Up to 1803 the lelations of 
the com t of Nagpur with the British had been generally 
fiiendlyj but in that year RaghujI II was induced to join 
Smdhia in an alliance against them. The confederate chiefs 
wei e decisively defeated at Assaye and Aigaon, and by the 
peace of Deogaon RagliujI was obliged to cede pai t of Beiar 
and Cuttack and to admit a Biilish lesidentat his couit. 

25 Fiom this time RaghujI, nicknamed by his people 
Mdiatha misgovern- ‘ The big Bania, ' tliiew off all lestiaint 
m his unwillingness to show a 1 educed 
fiontto the world. Not only did he rackient and sciew 
the farming and cultivating classes, but he took advantage 
of the necessities, which his own acts had created, to lend 
them money at high interest. All levenue repoits of tliose 
tunes teem with accounts ofthectuel but often ingenious 
processes by which the Maiatha collectois slowly bled the 
people. The hei editary rights of the headmen weie 
disregaided and villages were put up to the highest bidder, 
but even he was lucky if he got to the end of the year safe, 
after passing in alternating hope and fear thiough the lainj 
season, and watching his crops sustain in safety the capiices 
of the elements, some turn in the tide of war or an 
unexpected lobbei-raid might destioy all the fiuitsofthe 
toil and expendituie of months. If the ciops thus sown 
in soiiow and tended in feai came to matuiity, theie weie 
fresh tiials to encounter. Sometimes the lease taken at the 
beginning of the year, and earned thiough with so much 
difficulty and anxiety was unceremoniously set aside m 
favoul of a higher bidder, and the unfoi lunate lessee saw 
the hai vest on which he had staked his all go to emich 
some piivate enemy or clevei speculator. Sometimes the 
village would be made ovei by the autlioiities to the troops 
to recoup themselves for their airearsof pay, no questions of 
course being asked All through this time tlie snffeiings of 
the people weie aggiavated by the lavages ol the wandeiiiig 
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robbei-bands, wbo obtained sudi a teuible notoiiely under 
tbe name of Pindans. Fiom llieir standing camps m 
the Netbudda valley, these niaraudeis, who laised their 
operations almost to the rank of waifaie by tbe gieat 
scale on which they earned them out, pomed down 
penodically thiough the valley of the Fapti over the plains 
of Berai, and on one occasion in iSii earned fiie and 
swoid up to Nagpur itself, buining one of the suburbs. It 
was during this peiiod that the mud forts still to be seen m 
many villages were constiucled, in which on the appi each 
of one of these marauding bands the residents of tlie 
sui rounding hamlets collected for mutual defence. The 
Pindans were extirpated by Loid Hastings in 1817 The 
peiiod fiom 1803 to 1818 was perhaps the most disastrous 
through which the countiy has had to pass. On tlie death 
of RaghujI II 111 1816, his son, an imbecile, was soon 
supplanted and murdered by the well-known Mudhojl or 
Appa Sahib A tieaty of alliance foi the maintenance of a 
subsidiary force by the Biitish was signed m this yeai, a 
Resident having been appointed to the Nagpui Com t since 
1799 In 18 17, on the outbreak of war between the Biitish and 
thePeshwa, Appa Sahib thiew off his cloak of fiiendship and 
accepted an embassy and title fiom the Peshwa. His troops 
attacked the Blit, sh and were decisively defeated at the gal- 
lant action of Sitabaldi and a second time round Nagpui, As 
a result of these battles, the remammg poition of Beiai and 
theterntoiies in the Neibudda, with some of the Chota Nagpui 
states were ceded to the British, the acquisitions in Bei ar 
being subsequently made over to the Nizam Appa SrUiib 
was leiiistated on the thione, but shot tly afterwaids, on the 
discovery of renewed intrigues, was deposed and foiwaided 
to Allahabad in custody. On the way, however, he made his 
escape and ultimately fled to the Punjab. 

26. A grandchild of RaghujI II 'was then placed on 
Bimsii A<jn,ini!.t,a- the till One, and the Nagpui teinloiies 
weie admimsleied by the Resident, Sir 
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Richaid Jenkins, horn 1818 to 1830,111 winch year the young 
luler known as Raghu|i III was allowed to assume the actual 
government Duiing this peiiod the restoration of internal 
tianquillity under a stiong government andmodeiate taxation 
gave the haiassed country an opportunity to recovei and it 
attained to a fair nieasuie of prosperity. During Raghup 
Ill’s leign the methods of administiation introduced by Sir 
Richaid Jenkins were bioadly adheied to and the government 
was fauly successful. Ihis pimce died in 1853 and his 
ten 1 toi les weie then declaied to have lapsed to the Para- 
mount Power I’he Nagpui Province was administeied by a 
Comniissioiiei undei the Goveuinient of India until the forma- 
tion ot the Central Provinces in 1861. Wardha lemained 
undistui bed during the Mutiny, but early in 1858 a column 
was sent from Kamptee to the bank of the Wardha iivei, 
foi the purpose of repelling Tantia I'opT who had crossed the 
Neibudda and executed a bold laid across the Satpura 
plateau. He was successfully headed off and tuined westward 
from Multai 

27 Waidha continued to form pait of the Nagpur 
Foimation of the Dis- Distiict until 1862, when It was made 

a sepal ate charge chiefly on the gi ound 
that Nagpur as it then stood was too laige for a single Dis- 
tiict, and that the interests of the very valuable cotton in- 
dustiy in this pait of the Waidha valley needed special 
supervision. The Distiict beadquaiters were fiist located at 
Kaotha, near Pulgaon, but in 1866 they were removed to 
their present site, and the town of Wardha, named after the 
liver, was built on the giound occupied by the hamlet of 
Palakwadi, the existing houses being levelled to admit of the 
new town being laid out on a legular plan 

28 The archaeological remains cf the Waidha District 

are of veiy slight interest, but there are 

ArchiSBology 

, a number of tombs and temples which 

are objects of pilgrimage and at which religious fairs are held 
The most iiiipoitant of these is the tomb of a Muhammadan 
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saint KiavSja Slicikli FaiiJ at Girar on the enslei ii Loidcr 
of the Hinganglidl lalisil 'llie lull winch loinis ihc site 
of Ins tomb IS covcied with fossils ol ihc shape oi 
areca or cocoanuls and these aie supposed to have been the 
stock-in-ti ade ol two Banjaias who mocked the saint and 
whose wares m consequence were turned into stones Many 
pilgtinis, both Hindus and Muhammadans, visit Guar, especi- 
ally during the Muhaii am festival. Keljhar, 17 miles noilh- 
east of Wardha, is held to be the site ol the ancient city 
Chakranagar, which is mentioned in the Mahabhaiata A 
demon lived neai It and took a child fioni the town eveiy 
day for his food, until he was killed by the Paiidava bio- 
thers Paunai on the Dham iiver, 5 miles north-east ol 
Wardha, was fonneily a place of consideiable impoitance and 
was the seat of a Muhammadan goveinor It had a fort ot 
which one of the gateways still remains, The only other 
fort of any impoitance is that of Nachangaon, 21 miles south- 
west of Wardha, which is said to be four or five centuiies old 
There are numbers of old mud foits, scalteied throughout 
the District, to which the landlioldei’s family cling affection- 
ately, residing in huts built within tlieir limits. Ashti, 52 
miles north-west of Wardha, contains tw'O handsome mauso- 
leums, one of Muhammad Khan NiSiii, an Afghan noble of 
high rank and lepute, and the other of Ahmad Khan, his 
successor They died in 1627 and 1651 A D, respectively. 
Old Hindu temples exist at Polina, 1 alegaon, Blildi, Keljhar, 
Rohm, Thanegaon, Waigaon and Narayanpur, They are 
locally attiibuted to a magician called Hemadpanlh, who is 
said to have built several thousand temples in one niglit, in 
puisuance ot a vow, by llie aidoi demons 
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SrATISTICb OF POPULATION 

29 The aiea and population of the District in igoi weie 
„ , , 2428 square miles and ^85,10'? pei- 

Suustics of aieaand ^ ‘ J J t- 

popuiatioii Density, SOUS. With the exception of Nai singli- 
towns an vi.iges pur, Wai dha IS the smallest District 111 

the Cential Piovinces in size, while seven Distiicts have a 
smaller population. The District is divided into three tahslls, 
Aivi lying to the north, Waidha in the ccntie, and Hingaii- 
ghat to the south The figuies of aiea and population of 
the three tabs Is aie as follows . - 



Aiea 

Population. 

Waidha 

809 

152,5^^5 

Ai VI 

890 

137,737 

Hinganghat 

• 729 

94,801 

Ai vl tahsil is thus the 

laigestin lespect of area and 


Waidlia in population, while Hinganghat is the smallest m 
both lespects. The total density of population is 159 persons 
pei square mile as against 114 for Biitish Districts of the 
Piovince The density of the lural area is 139 peisons. 
Waidha was the most thickly populated tahsll m the Distiict 
with 188 persons per squaie mile in 1901, and Hinganghat the 
most spaisely populated with 130 peisons. Aivihad a density 
of 155 In 1891 Hinganghat was inoie closely populated than 
Am, but its numbeis went down largely between 1891 and 
1901 The most thickly populated pait of the District is the AivI 
Station-house area with 226 persons to the squai e mile ex- 
cluding Government foiest, and next to this come Nachangaon 
and Waidha with 209 and 207 persons i-espectively, Sindl with 
124 being the most spaisely populated The District contained 
five towns and 201 inhabited villages accoidmg to the census 
returns. The village lists show 1381 towns and villages of 
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wIiilIi 475 ,'iie uninliabilcd and 906 inliabUed At last settle- 
ment (1S92-94) 1366 revenue villages weie distinguished 
Ml . Rivctt-Cainac leniarks as follows on these uninhabited 
villages — ‘Villages of this dcsciiption aie called ns. 
‘ They aie numeious and are sometimes niaiked by the sites oi 
‘ deserted houses, whose inhabitants have foisaken them to 
' take up their quaiters at some moie tavouied spot in the 
‘ vicinity, fiom which they come daily to till the fields of tlie 
‘ Must a More generall}' howevei the uninhabited estates aie 
‘ dependencies or offshoots of some parent village, the culti- 
' vatois of which, giowing too numerous foi the village fields, 
‘have extended the cultivation and bioken up land in the 
‘vicinity, and while still lesiding at the paient village many 
‘ of them hold no land whatevei within its limits,’ It 
appeals fiom Sir R Jenkins' Repoit on the Nagpur teiiitories 
that many villages weie desei ted during the tioublous times 
at the commencement of the centuiy, and many moie weie 
thrown up by couit favouiites to whom they had been 
gi anted and who absconded aftei the peace of 1 8 1 8. These 
were probably subsequently colonised by the headmen of 
neighbouring villages. Since the census of 1901 Fulgaon 
has been constituted a municipality and tlieiefore falls within 
the definition of a town The population ol the towns in 1901 
was as follows .- Hinganghdt 12,662, AivI 10,676, Wiudlia 
9872, Ashti 5237, Deoil 5008, and Pulgaon 4710. Includ- 
ing Fulgaon the total urban population is 48,165 or 12 5 pei 
cent of that of the District In 1891 Smdi, having a popu- 
lation of over 5000 pel sons, was included as a town, but in 
the last decade it has sunk below the limit Wardha has no 
large towns and its piopoitionof urban population is there- 
fore exceeded in several Districts, as Nagpui, Jubbulpoie, 
Saugor and Nimai, but it was one of the six Districts of the 
Province whose urban population was over 10 percent, of the 
total in 1901 Taking the six towns of Wardha, Deoil, ArvI 
Ashti, Hinganghat and Pulgaon, the uiban population has 
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incieased since iSgt by 6937 persons 01 14 pei cent, and 
since i83i by nearly 37 per cent. Waidha and Hinganghat 
aieboth rapidly inci easing in population and Arvi also 111 
recent years, while Aslitl is stationary and Deoil slowly 
declining Pulgaon has come into pionnnence as a commer- 
cial centie witlnn the last few yeais. The five places enu- 
meiated as towns in 1901 contained 3739 Muhammadans 
and 59S Jams Besides the towns the District has seventeen 
villages with a population of 2000 or moie peisons 1 hese 
are Sindl (4533), Kaianja (3634), Alipui (341 S), Nachan- 
gaon (3390), Selii (274s), Anji Motlil (2700), Srdod Hirapui 
(2570), Rasulabad (2529), Bnul Akai (2405), Sahui (2351), 
Mandgaon ,2350), Rohna (2340), Paunar (2276), Guar (2248), 
Waigaon Nipania (2230), HmgnI (2174), and Wcidhona 
(2090) The proportion of villages of this size to the total is 
the highest m the Pi ovince, Foity-two villages 01 S percent 
of the total number contain between lOOO and 2000 peisons, 
this pi opoition not being exceeded m any Distiict and only 
equalled in Bhandaia Only 187 inhabited villages contain 
less than 100 peisons Excluding towns the avei age village 
in 1901 contained 85 houses and 379 -pei30ns7 tiie~ nUnib-er_ 
df~'peTson,s to a house was smaller than the aveiage foi 
British Distiicts, probably because the tendency of the joint 
family to split up and live separately is stiongei in Wardlia 
than elsewheie 

30. In explanation of the laiger size of villages in 
Reinarkb on iaii;e Waidlii Mr Rivett-Cai nac remaiked 
as follows — ''To each ciicle ot ten 01 
' twelve villages, forming then common centre, is some place of 
‘ lather higher pretensions than its neighbouts, at which the 
* weekly market is held. This is called the kasha, and as some 
‘ small amount of trade is earned on heie, the population, not 
' being limited to agricultunsts, is raoie numeious than that of 
' the adjoining villages The. kasha perhaps oiiginally owed 
‘ its importance to some advantage of position which consti- 
' tuted it a convenient place of rendezvous in iioublous times. 
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‘ In days when a visitation fiom the Pinddiis oi some other 
‘lawless band from across the liver was noveiy cxtiaoidinaiy 
‘occuiience, the agiicultmists were obliged to flock together 
‘ foi pui poses of mutual protection and defence, and, sacnhcing 
‘ convenience to safety, to take up then quaitcis at some 
‘ centi al spot, peihaps at a considei able distance from then 
‘ fields. Of late yeais, liovvevei, fiom many circumstances the 
‘tendency has been to coDcenti ate trade atone oi two noted 
‘malts Thus though the numbei of good agiicultuial 
‘villages is large, those woithy of the name of towns aie 
‘few, and the Waidha valley pi csents the appeal ance of a 
‘ succession of fine villages, closely dotted together al legular 
‘inteivals ’ Mi Craddock icmarks ' that during the last few 
decades the tendency has been foi the labouiing population to 
emigrate to the laige towns and to a small extent foi the 
agricultural population to leave the kasbd or small town and 
settle in the village in which their lands are situated. For 
the cultivator’s preference foi living m the bustle of a small 
town, in its oiigin the outcome of necessity, is now a luxuiy, 
and as the struggle loi existence becomes haider he is nioie 
cia.’ict more leady to nvc-mr hw-Jand 

31. A census of the Distiict has now been taken on five 
Giovvth of popula- occasions in 1866, 1872, 1S81, 1S91, 
and 1901 No transfers of teriitoiy 
have been effected and its aiea has lemained the same 
till oughout, the small differences at successive enumerations 
being due to conections in suivey. In 18G6 the population 
was 344,000, and m 1872 it increased to 355,000 01 by a 
little over 3 per cent. Even this increase was attributed 
partly to immigiation fiom Nagpur and Bhand<u-a, thenatuial 
growth of population having been letardcd by the scaicity of 
1869 In 1881 the population was 387,000 persons showing 
an increase of 9 per cent on 1S72. This increase was only 
half the aveiage foi Butish Districts, and it was mainly due 
to immigration, the growth in population deduced from vital 
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statistics being less than per cent. Of the population 
enumerated 23 per cent weie boin outside the District. The 
year 1878 was very unhealthy and the death-iate was over 70 
pei mille The Distiict was apparently sufFeiing fioni scaicity 
due to the paitial failure of the spring crops, and there were 
veiy severe epidemics both of cholei a and small-pox. The 
Vital statistics of this year were as unfavouiable as if there 
had been a seveie famiiie, the birth-rate being only 32 per 
mille. The year 1872 was also unhealthy, the number of 
deaths exceeding that of biiths. In 1891 the population Was 
401,000 showing an inciease of 3^ per cent on 1881, as 
against 9^ per cent for Butish Distiicts as a whole. The 
increase deduced fiom vital statistics was, however, 6 1 per 
cent, and it was held that the figuies of population had been 
affected by a temporary emigration to Berai for the spring 
harvest The population of Aivi tahsll mcieased by over 8 
pel cent, that of Waidha by 2 per cent, and that of Hmgan-i 
ghat by under i pei cent. The inciease in the Wardhaand' 
Hinganghat talislls was wholly due to the growth of the town 
population, that of the countiy showing a falling-off of nearly 
I per cent in each case Between 1881 and 1891 the decen- 
nial birth-iate was 38 per mille 01 the lowest in the Piovince, 
while the death-rate was 32 or slightly less than the Provin- 
cial avei age In 1901 the population was 385,000 peisonsy 
hriving decreased by i6,ooo peisons or 4 per cent in the 
pi evious decade, as against the Provincial figure' of 8 ^ per 
cent. The lesulis of the census were, however, very different 
in the thiee tahsils, Wardha showing a decrease of 3^ per 
cent and Hinganghat of 15 per cent, while the population of 
AivI gained by neaily 5 pet cent. 'Ihe tahsil figures of the 
two decades aie thus of consideiable interest as indicating a 
steady giowth of prospeiity and population ill Arvi and a 
not less continuous decline in Hinganghat. Ihe former 
tahsll grows the laigest pioportion of spiing and the latter 
of autumn Cl ops, wliile AivI has until lecently owing to its 
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moic uudulaling suifiLC and large aiea of forest been less 
closely cultivated llian Hingangliat. The beltei outUiins 
given by the autumn Cl ops duung the last decade oi moie, 
and the laige piofits leaped lioiii the cultivation of cotton 
may be assigned as paitial causes for the piosperity of Arvi, 
though the lattei did not begin to opeiate until neaily the 
close of the peiiod under leview. Ovei the whole District 
the numbei ol deaths exceeded that of baths in eveiy year 
fiom 1894 to 1897. Choleia was prevalent in all these 
yeais, and in 1896 an epidemic of small-pox also occuired. 
Waidha was not severely affected by famine m 1897, and a 
considetable piopoition of the death-iatc of 60 pei 1111 lie 
may be assigned to the imnngiation of starving wandereis. 
In 1900, howevei, the Disliict suffered seveiely, and as 
appeals to be usual in aieas winch have not lecently undei- 
gone a famine the moitality was very high, the late foi the 
year being 90 per mille on the deduced population. The 
excess of deaths over births duung the decade 1891 — 1901 
was 23,000, while the census figuies showed a deciease of 
popul ation siiiallei byj 5<;po than that deduced fiom vital 
Iddlili^^Tliediffbience may be alliibuted to immigiation 
fiom the adjoining famine-stiicken Distiicts of the Cential 
Piovincesin 1897 and fiom Beiar in 1900 Duung the last 
thiee yeais a lapid development of population has taken 
place. In 1902 the biith-iate was 60 per niille, in 1903 50, 
and in 1904, 58. The total excess oi biitlis ovei deaths foi 
the three yeais was 22,000, 01 6000 moie than the deciease 
of population during the previous decade, 

32. Just ovei 76 per cent of the population wete shown 
as having been boin within the Dis- 
tiict 111 1901, this pioporlion being the 
lowest mtbe Piovince with the exception of Nimai Of the 
92,000 lesidents of Wardha boui outside the Distuct, 29,000 
came from Nagpur, 12,000 fiom Chanda, 8000 fiom Bhan- 
dara, and 30,000 from Beiai, On the other hand, there is 
also a considerable amount of emigration from Wardhai 
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12,000 natives of this District having been enumerated m 
Nagpur and 4000 in Chanda, and a considerable nuinbei in 
Berar. These lesults are paitly due to the teinpoiary 
movements for the purpose of cutting the ciops, the cold- 
weather immigiation of labourers from thence Districts of 
Chanda, Bhandaia and Balaghat for the cotton and juar 
hai vests being a regular occuirence. While the laboui ers 
of Wardha itself frequently go acioss to Beiar, where wages 
until within the last few years of prospeiity aiising from the 
high puces of cotton have perhaps on the whole luled higher. 

33. The climate is warm and dry but faitly healthy, 

the hot season being on the whole 
Diseases. , , , 

the period duiing which the native 

population enjoy the best health. Ophthalmia is, however, 
prevalent during the summer montlis. The lattei part of 
the rainy season and beginning of the cold weather foim as' 
usual the most unhealthy period, the moitality fiom fever 
and bowel-complaints being then at its gieatest. Cholera 
usually appears in the rainy season, though in the year 
1900 the epidemic began in April. The District suffers' 
consideiably fiom this disease, seveie epidemics having 
occuiied m eight years between 1870 and 1903, in each of 
which the number of deaths exceeded lOOO. Cholera has" 
never been absent foi more than three years at a time during 
the above period, and from 1885 to 1897 theie was no year 
in which some deaths were not lepoited. The yeari900 
witnessed the woist epidemic when 5000 deaths, being 
equivalent to a lateof 13 per mille of the population, were 
recorded from this disease About 3000 deaths occurred in 
1878 and also in 1883. Small-pox appears to be endemic and 
has never been entirely absent in any year since 1870, the 
minimum number of deaths recorded being 5 in 1881 The 
worst epidemic occuried in 1878 when 3600 deaths were 
due to the disease, being equivalent to an annual rate of 
over 10 per mille. Next to this the yeais 1889 and 1890 
witnessed the most severe epidemics with 1500 and 1000 
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deaths respectively. In six other j'eais tlie number of 
deaths has been between 500 and 1000, while in sixteen 
years between 1870 and 1903 it has been under 100 The 
average moitality fiomfevei between 1881 and 1890 was 14, 
and between 1891 and 1900 24permille. These statistics 
probably do not indicate much moie than a varying accuracy 
of diagnosis, as fever usually includes a number of lung and 
other diseases It appears, however, to be a reasonable 
deduction from the statistics that the mortality fioin fevei is 
on the whole less than in the north of the Province. Plague 
appealed m the Distiict in 1898, two yeats aftei the first out- 
break in Bombay. The first epidemics at Waidha and 
Hmganghat were successfully stamped out by isolation and 
evacuation of houses. From this year till 1902 only a few 
impoited cases weie recorded, and then in 1903 the villages 
of Pulgaon and Rasulabad were again infected, the disease 
subsequently spreading to other villages and to Wardha town. 
In 1904 the number of deaths lecorded was over 1500, being 
equivalent to a rate of 4 per mille of population The attitude 
of the people was excellent as compared with other Districts. 
Immediate evacuation was resoited to m every case and 
effected without difficulty 01 opposition. It was leported that 
the people went willingly to the camps, and those in the 
observation and health camps were not only content to stay 
there but were unwilling to leave on the closing of the camps. 

34. Leprosy is common in Wardha owing probably to 

the dll ty habits of the laige numbers, 

Leprosy, &c. r n, , - j • 

ot Mahars and other impure castes. 
The total number of lepers m 1901 was 343 and the ptopoi- 
tion 9 in 10,000 of the population as against an average of 
44 for British Districts. The number of male lepeis was 
more than double that of females. A certain number of cases 
of leucoderma or discolouiation of the skin known locally as. 

white leprosy ’ are as a rule wrongly returned as lepiosy.^ 
The following conclusions of the Leprosy Commission may 
be quoted from the last Census Report. The disease usually 
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appears after the age of 15, and its duration was estimated 
at from 9 to 18 years according to the diffeient foi ms in which 
it manifested itself. The Commission, though they considei cd 
lepiosy an infective disease caused by a specific bacillus, and 
moreover also a contagious disease, weie of opinion that thei e 
was no direct evidence to show that leprosy was maintained 
or diffused by contagion The lesultof a numbei ot cases 
in which persons had been eating and dunking from the 
same vessels as lepers showed that about 7 pei cent only 
had become infected Nor could heiedity be consideied as 
an important agent in the peipetuation of the disease, as only 
a small pioportion of the childien of leper raairiages became 
lepers The disease was in their opinion generally acquired 
de novo fiom the bacillus in a lesting condition outside the 
human body, the surrounding circumstances and the consti- 
tution of the subject being favourable to its development. 
Such ciicumstances were, in then opinion, geneial poveity, 
the absence of sanitation, over-population and an unhealthy 
and moist climate Leprosy usually appears among the 
lowest classes, though no class or caste of society is exempt. 
The figures for the Central Provinces show that women 
usually get the disease eailier in life than men Lepiosy is 
nioie frequent in the lowest castes, the proportion of cases 
among Dhobis being 6 per 10,000, among Mlinas 12, and 
among Mahais S 5 Kunbls and Telis also show the high 
average of 6 5 and 8 per 10,000 respectively, these castes 
being numeious in the Mai atha Disliicts where the disease 
is most prevalent The theory that leprosy was sometimes 
produced by the eating of fish has been discaided by the 
Commission. A Leper Asylum is maintained at Wardha by 
the Free Church Mission, admission to the Asylum being 
voluntary. The numerical ratios of the blind, deaf-mutes 
and insane do not vary much from the Provincial average 
35. Of the total population 75 per cent are supported 
Occupation, bypastuieaiid agriculture as against 

the Provincial figure of 72^. Out of 
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these only 4500 or i pei cent aic shown as dependent on 
the provision and caie of animals, this piopoition being the 
lowest in thePiovince, Ten thousand persons or something 
under 2^ per cent of the population aieietuined undet pet sonal 
and household sei vices, this number being about the same as 
the Piovincial average. Indoor servants ate somewhat raoie 
numeious than elsewhere Other occupations leturned 111 
some stiength are fishermen and fish-dealeis who number 
4000 including dependents, oil-pressers 3000, vegetable oil 
being more commonly used for food in the Southein Distiicts 
than in the north, dealefs in condiments and spices who 
numbei something over 2000, persons engaged in the pi lilt- 
ing tiade 222, and collectors and selleis of diugs, gums, 
and dyes 867 As many as 136 peisons (excluding depen- 
dants) are shown as medical piactitioners without diploma, 
this number being exceeded only in Nagpur The manufacture 
and sale of textile fabrics supports 18,000 persons or over 4^ 
per cent of the population, 13,000 of these belonging to the 
cotton industry. Over 1000 persons are shown as supported 
by music, acting and dancing, and 2000 as engaged in religi- 
ous services Of these 133 are circumcisors, astiologers or 
horoscope makers, this proportion being the highest in the 
Piovince, The census statistics of 1901 showed C228 per- 
sons supported by employment in factories of whom 4205 
weie actual workers. Aiepoit fiom the Distiictin 1905 
gave 6043 peisons employed m factories, 

36. The pievailing language of the Disti ict is MaiathI 
Langunge. MaiathI. retuvmd at last census by 

79 per cent of the population, Wardha 
having a higher proportion of Marathi speakers than any 
other District in the Central Piovinces. The Berari dialect 
of the language was leturned by nearly ail the speakers of 
Marathi at the census, though Dr Grierson considers that 
the river Waidha may be taken as the boundary between tlie 
Befari and Nagpuri dialects Nagpurl is, however, practically 
the same as Berari> ptesenting only slight local variations 
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which intensify cast from the Waidlia. ‘ Beiaii sliould 
‘ histoiically lepiesent the puiest Maiathl foi Beiai coiie- 
‘ sponds to the ancient Vidaibha oi Mahaiashtia. The 
‘ political centieof giavity, however, in aftei centuiies moved 
‘ to the west and with it the linguistic standard Maiuthi 
‘ has a copious liteiature of great populaiity. The poets 
' wiote in the true local vernacular The country was not 
‘ invaded by the Musalmans till a comparatively late period, 
‘ and was more oi less successful m repelling the invasion, so 
‘ that the number of words boi rowed fiom oi through Peisian 
' is small. As Mr. Beames says, Marathi is one ol those 
‘ languages which may be called playful, it delights in all 
‘ sorts of Jingling formations, and has struck out a laiger 
‘ quantity of secondary and tertiary words, diniunitives and 
‘ the like, than any of the cognate tongues The most 
' celebiated Maiiithl wiitei was fukaiam or Tukoba, a con- 
‘ tempoiaiy of Sivaji who wiote in the fiist half of the 
‘ seventeenth century His “ Abhangas” oi loosely constiucted 
* hymns m honour of the god Vithoba are household words 
‘ in the Maiatha countiy ’ * 

37 It IS a curious fact that Urdu is spoken in Waidha 
, by neaily 14,000 peisons or a larger 

Othei languages, , , , 

numbei than in any other Distiict 
except Nagpur and Nimar Its speakeis are mainly Muham- 
madans Hindi lb spoken by 12,000 peisons, piobably 
consisting of Rajputs and other castes who have immigiated 
from the Northern Distiicts. The Bhoyars have a dialect of 
then own resembling Rajasthani, while the Mai wan dialect 
IS returned by ovei 3000 Mai wan Banias Neaily 40,000 
persons are shown as speaking Gondi. 
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38 The figuies of religion show that Hindus constitute 
Village gods the population, Aniniists' 

10 per cent, and Muhammadans 4 per 


I The above dei^ei tptioii is fiomUr Giierson’s cliiiptei on Languages, 
India Census Repoit, 1901, pp. 3.5-316. 
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tenl The piopoiLion ot professed Aniniists is low in 
Wtudlui as (.ompaicd with olhei Distiicts, the forest tubes 
being found m small nmiibeis and having geneially adopted 
a foi ra of quasi Hinduism The local religious beliels ate' 
of the same luial and animistic type as over the lest of tlie 
Piovince As usual each village has a numbei of godlings at 
whose shinies woiship is ofiered on special occasions. Siva, 
01 as he IS here called Mahadeo, Devi, and Hanuman or 
IVL.ioti are lound in almost every village in the Maratha 
tountry. Mahadeo is represented by a circular slab ot stone 
with a groove cut on its smface and the linga or phallic 
Emblem laised in the centie. A lepresentation ol his sacied 
animal, the bull Nandi, is usually placed befoie him Some- 
times he IS suriounded by five gods, Ganpati, Shesh or the 
snake, Devi, Nandi or tlie bull, and Muioti or Hanuman. 
Mahudeo is geneially woi shipped on Mondays, and the moon 
IS considei ed especially to belong to linii as he is supposed to 
cany it on his forehead. Offerings of leaves of the ia/-tiee, 
rice, sandal paste and flowers are made to him and taken by 
the Guiaos, the caste of village priests of Mahadeo Hanuman 
orMaroti is lepresented by an image of a monkey colouied 
With veimihon, with a club in his hand and a slam man 
beneath his feet He is principally woishipped on Saturdays 
so that he may counteiact the evil influences exercised by the 
planet Satuin on that day He is painted with oil mixed 
with veimihon and has a wieath of flowers of the cotton-tree, 
and Qtigai oi incense made of lesin, sandalwood and other 
mgiedients is burnt before him. When a new village is 
founded Mmoti must first be brought and placed in the 
village and worshipped, and after this houses are bmlt. 

39 In the Maiatha Districts Devi is usually known 
Divinities of araall-pox Under het form of Marai Mata or the 
anti cholera goddess of sniall-pox and is woi shipped 

when some one in the house is suffering from this disease. 
In that case a member of the household goes and bathes the 
image of Devi eaily in the moiuing with water mixed with 
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^^///-leaves, and then bungs the watei back and spi inkles it 
on the body of the patient. Cooked nee and curds are ofifeied 
to the goddess when the small- pox has subsided. Chickens 
and goats are also sometimes offered to her, Biahmans letting 
these animals loose after they have offered them, while other 
castes kill and eat them. A well-to-do peison distiibutes 
jaggery or the liquid refuse of sugarcane to every one whom 
he meets eithei at the shrine or coming back again ; or if Ins 
child IS ill he may make a vow to distubute its weight in 
laggery if it should get well again Jaggeiy is selected 
because it is the cheapest material, but those who can affoid 
It may offer refined sugar. They also make images of silver 
and offer them to Devi so that she may accept them and 
spare the child’s eyes. Or they may offei a blank sheet of 
paper. This is offered when the child has fever and it is 
called tao, which is also the name of fever. Apparently 
therefoie it is thought that the goddess will be deceived by 
the similarity of the name, and wdl accept the sheet of paper 
and remove the fever. Or another explanation may be 
that the patient's skin should remain as cleai as the sheet of 
paper and should not be pitted by small-pox. Sometimes 
also little models of horses and carts are made and offered as 
the child’s toys. Jaiai Mata is Devi as the goddess of 
cholera, and when cholei a appears she is offered the Bari 
Pftja or combined woiship of the whole village On the day 
when this is conducted nobody may enter or leave the village, 
and no agi-icultin-al work is done. One person assembles 
from eveiy house and a small new cait js made, and m it are 
placed all articles offered m sacnfices as sandalwood, 
turmeric, iice, cocoanuts, almonds and lemons •, and things 
used by women for di ess or in the house, as a box of red 
powdei', a necklace of small beads, glass bangles, a small 
miiTor, a necklace of palm leaves and a bottle of country 
liquor; parched iice, baked gram and vermihoni are also 
taken, The people first proceed to Devi’s image and worship 
theie, and aftei wards go outside the village, and bury a goat 
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alive , they then thiow all the oftei mgs on the gionnd and 
leave the cait there, so that the goddess may tahe them and 
leave the village in the cait. This is done at night because 
children must not meet the piocession, as it they do they 
will get choleia, 

40. Satwai is the goddess ofchild-bnth On the fifth 

day after a bath she is believed to 

Othei village deities. , . , 

Visit the house and to wi ite the destiny 
of the child on its forehead, which writing it is said may be 
seen on a man's skull, when the flesh has come off it aftei 
■death. On that night some one must stay awake foi the 
whole night, or if Satwai conies and finds eveiybody asleep 
she will take away the child The child will get convulsions 
and die and this IS looked upon as her handiwork Satwai 
lives in a mango-grove outside the village, being icpiescntcd 
by a stone coveied with vermilion, and on the first day that 
the child can be taken out of doois, the mother goes with it 
to the grove accompanied by two or three fi lends and makes 
an offeiing of a cradle, a small pumpkin and other articles. 
Sometimes she spends the day in the giove with the child, 
taking her food there. AsiM is the goddess of water; she 
lives in tanks and v/ells, and is represented by a stone vVith 
vei imlion on it She is woi shipped in tlie month of Aslu'uh 
(July), but she is not specially propitiated foi ram. When 
theie IS a diought Mahadeo’s temple is drenched with watei, 
and Mahadeo is put in water and kept there for a week so 
that he may bring ram. When the Gonds wish to produce 
ram m a drought they bring the image of Bhimsen fiom the 
jungles and put it in a pot of water, 7 hen they proceed to 
the malguzar’s house and each woman pours a pot of water 
over his head. It is believed that this procedure will cause 
it to ram. Chankhrnwali is a godling who resides m mud 
forts, being located always in the south-westein towei of 
the fbrt which he piotects. He has a platform and a white 
flag winch is renewed on the day of Dasahra when the 
maiguzar offers him a goat and other things Theie is a 
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proverb "Hay bmj men ChankhdnwaU" which is applied to 
a man who always wants to have a finger in othei people’s 
business Waghoba is the wooden image of a tigei which 
IS placed on the bordei of the village towaids a foiest, and 
IS woi shipped by the family of a man who has been killed 
by a tiger. Mahisasur or the buffalo is also worshipped as 
a village god Bahrain is a deity of the lower castes. He 
IS outside the village and is lepiesented by an image of a 
man on hoiseback. He is piopitiated by the Bhumak or 
village priest with offeiings ot goato and chickens No 
shrine is built to the sun-god, but eveiy man woi ships him. 
Sunday or Raviwai is the day sacred to him and some people 
fast in his honour on Sundays, eating only one meal without 
salt. A man salutes the sun after he gets up by joining his 
hands and looking towards it, again w’hen he has washed 
his face, and a thii d time when he has bathed, by throwing 
up a little water in the sun’s diiection. He must not spit in 
front of the sun, nor perform the lower functions of the 
liody in its sight The earth is also worshipped m various 
ways. A man taking medicine for the first time in an illness 
spniikles a few drops on the earth in its honoui. Similarly 
foi the first thi ee or four times that a cow is milked after the 
birth of a calf, the stream is allowed to fall on the giouiid. 
A man who is travelling oflfeis a little lood to the earth 
befoie eating himself. The water god is also levered; no 
one should bathe naked m a tank and on Diwali day a lamp 
should be placed at each well, tank oi rivei to piopitiate the 
god, or somebody may be drowned. 

41. The village priests are the Joshi, Bhumak and 
Garpagari. The functions of the last 

The village priests . 

are noticed later in this chapter.' 1 he 

Joshi is usually a Biahman and belongs to one of the local 
subcastes of Kannava, Madhyanjan, oi Naibadi. His post is 
hereditary and his duties consist in pointing out to the 
villageis the dates on which festivals occur, as the bulk of 

> bee paia. 66, Minoi I'astes, 
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them keep no count of time, and in asceitaiiung auspicious 
days for impoitant pioceedings, such as enteimg a new 
house, setting out on a jouiney, commencing to till the 
soil, and sowing and leaping. Foi this lie gets about 50 lbs. 
of gram a year on each plough in the village, besides small 
presents for private sei vices. In Shrawan (August) he 
commonly woisliips Maliadeo or Hanuman foi a month He 
also officiates at mairiages, except in the case of Biahmans, 
who employ puests of tlieii own siibcaste. The Bhuinak 
IS usually eithei a Gond or a Dhimar. He cleans the 
household vessels at a marriage ceremony and attends on 
Government seivants who come to the village, Formerly 
he supplied the leaves for leaf-plates and the barbei made 
them. But plantain leaves aie now pui chased or leady-made 
leaf-plates from Nagpur. He wot ships the village gods 
twice a year in Chailra (April) and on the Dasahra festival, 
offering them a cocoanut, and chickens and goats it provided 
by the malguzar, and daubing them with vermilion for which 
all the tenants subscribe in Older to retain their favour 
for the fields. Once a year before cultivation begins the 
Bhumak offers a pig to Bhimsen as the god of the Gonds, 
the old lords of the soil, the money being piovided by the 
malguzar. His services weie formerly paid for by small 
contributions of grain 01 some lent-fiee land But now 
many propiietois and tenants despise the village gods and 
will not give anything to the Bhumak 

42. Ram Navanil or the 9th day of Chaitia Sudi f April) 

IS the day on which Rama was born. 

Festivals, 

his birth having taken place at midday 
Many people keep fast and eat only after the middle of the 
day. The festival called Mando Amawas comes off on the 
last day of Cliaitra (April) A small plot of ground in fioni 
of the house is spread with cowdung, and on it a pole 
Garrying a flag is placed and a small vessel of brass or 
silver and a garland of flowers are put on to it. It is said 
that on this day Rama 1 etui ned to Ajofiliya after 14 years’ 
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binibhment and the whole city was decniatcd with fliy;-' an i 
bunting 111 tiQiiom ol the occasion Tlic flig !'■ tlicrflnu' 
erected 111 coinmemoiation of this cient A timpnai' ‘'hid 
called mandivd is made and a stung ol Icircs is lied 
acioss it and it is woi shipped Cattle aie tedicicd in it .ind 
fed theie, and are washed and new cloths arc pul ni tliui 
bicks The cultivatoi bathes eaily in the mninmg and 
goes to Ins field with Ins cattle taking a new plaJ^’t and 
lope riieic the feet of the cattle arc washed uitli w.itci, 
and lice and sandalwood paste arc placed on then loieluM'l'- 
The bakhnt or plough is also woishipped and a m lund n| 
clods 13 laissd m a comer of the field to lepicscnt tin' In Id 
god, and watei, rice, flowers, tui meric and biead aie oflercd 
to It. One chapdh is also offeied to the plough. I lie 
bullocks are then yoked facing to the cast and the plotigli 
is taken five times across the field When the culti\ator 
comes back, his forehead is touched with iice and tuimeiic 
on his aiiival, the same being done to the cattle, while tlic 
farm-servant is fed with sweetmeats so that them may be 
a good crop. On the last day of Ashlrh (July) the Bliumuk 
or village priest, who is a Gond or a member of a low 
caste, worships alt the village gods and applies vcimihon 
to them, while the villagers supply offeiings of goats and 
chickens The I5.th day of Jyeshth (June) is obseiverl as ,1 
festival by certain of the ai tisan castes. The S mars stop 
work for five days and worship their implements after 
washing them The Sonar draws pictmes of Devi on a 
piece of paper and goes I'ound the village to affisi them 
to the doors of his clients, leceiving in return a small 
present The Lohar drives a nail into tlie thieshold, the 
iron nail being supposed to keep evil spiiits from the liou.se, 
while the Dhfmar throws his net over the villagers’ heads, 
both receiving small presents iii return Other castes wasli 
their lamps and put turmeric, oil and flowers on them, and 
put up pictures in honour of Devi and woiship them. The 
festival of Nag Pancharal takes place on the 20 th.day of 
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Sill Swan (August) A snake zs made of eaith oi flour, or a 
representation of it IS di awn on the wall or on paper, and 
milk and flowers aie offered to it. The Mahais oi Melirns 
make an image of a snake of flour cooked with sugar and 
water, and eat it 

43 Pohl takes place on the iSth day of Shiawan and 

is the special day for worshipping 

The PoU festival. , i. a . i a 

cattle Their hoi ns are decoiated and 
backs painted with diffeient devices, and bells and oinaments 
are hung on their necks The yoke of the plough and 
wheels of carts are placed before the house and tui meric 
and /)('/-leaves aie offered to them. In the evening drums 
aie beaten and all tlie cattle taken outside the village to the 
shrine of Haiiuman or Mil oti. A tope is made of mango- 
leaves and stretched between two posts, and all the cattle 
are collected in a line. The malguzai’s cattle are then 
worshipped and to the horns of the oldest one pieces of 
wood are bound and torches tied to them ; he is then made 
to break the rope and stampede back to the village followed 
by all the other bullocks They are caught and taken to 
the nialguzar’s compound and he distiibutes a pice each 
to the villagers The next day the children go thiough 
the same sort of performance with toy bullocks made of 
wood, On Pola day a sister breaks a cucumber over her 
brothel’s back and fioin this day cucumbers begin to be eaten. 
Each householder hires a man and gives him an old earthen 
pot in which he places a little of all kinds of gram, a piece of 
iron, a copper coin, a few cowiies and some resin Ihe man 
then goes all over the house and catches an insect of evei y 
sort that he can find such as flies, bugs and mosquitoes, saying 
ps he does so ‘ Avaunt wretch.’ He then takes the pot out- 
side the village and breaks it, leaving its contents on the 
ground. This ceremony is believed to drive out evil spirits 
from the house for the year, and is analogous to the expul- 
sion of demons and witches formerly common and still found 
in the remote pai ts of Europe. 
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44. Kajal Tij on the 3rd day of Bhadiapada (Siptem- 
Ft&tivnlb. Da&aiiia and bei) is a fcbtival of females '1 hey fast 
foi a whole day and night and should 
not eat or drink anything during that time. It is believed 
that a woman who dunks anything will become a ciab in liei 
next birih and one who eats sugar will become an ant. 
The observance of this lestival IS supposed to save mamed 
women from widowhood. During the night they keep a 
lamp burning, and next morning they go and bathe, and 
afterwards make clay idols of Mahadeo and Patvatl and wor- 
ship them They also rub the lamp-black on their eyes as 
this is supposed to be lucky. The festival of Dasahia is 
observed on the loth day of Ashvin or Kunwar (October). 
On that day the kotwar takes a buffalo to the mtlgu/ir who 
makes a cut in its nose with a swoid. Then the kotvvai 
takes It round the village and collects gifts of gram from the 
tenants, and finally the buffalo is taken outside tne village 
and slaughteied and its carcase given over to the Dheds 
who eat It This ceiemony is held in honour of Devi’s vic- 
tory ovei the buffalo, whom she slaughtered after a struggle 
lasting for the first nine days of Kunwai Formerly the 
malguzai used to kill the buffalo himself, but now he does 
not do so and sometimes refuses to give one for slaughter on 
ttie score of tlie expense This was the day also on which 
Rama conquered Rawan, the king of the demons in Ceylon, 
and the raalguzar plants a flagstaff and flies a flag in honour 
of the occasion. The people offei leaves of the bhosa 
tiee {Bauhima raceinosa) to each othei as a substitute 
for gold, the reason being it is said because Ceylon 
was made of gold They also go out of the village to see 
the nllkanth or blue-iay which, is an auspicious omen 
'I'he Diwali festival is held 20 days after Dasahra on the 
15th day of Kartik (November’) All classes light lamps m 
their houses in oider that they may not be overlooked when 
Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth, passes over them in the 
night and distributes her gifts Two days aftei Diwclj 
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wo.iien woisliip iheir biotheis, putting iice on then foie- 
heads, and tins is supposed to save them fioni deatli j toi on 
this day Yama, the god of death, was fed by his sistei and 
he oidered that all men should follow his example If a man 
has no sistei he botiovvs one fot the day and pays her 
something. 

45 The festival of Til-Sanki ant falls on the I2lh-i4th 
Festivals— Til-Srui- Januaiy and is the occasion when the 
6iant, bhiviatii, Hoii sun passes from the soiUhein to the 
northern hemisphere All classes bathe in ihemoining aftci 
1 ubbing pounded til on then bodies, and during the day 
cakes of lil are eaten Children go about cairying calces of it 
on their wooden hoi ses On this day all maiiied women 
young oi old put on then best clothes and it is considered to 
be a special occasion for display Cattle laces aie also held, 
tlie people of five or ten villages meeting togethei and racing 
their cattle in pans. They aie raced in cliliakids or light 
carts for 200 oi 300 y aids. The 2ist day of Magh (FebiU' 
ary) is called Champa SashlhT and is the special festival of 
Khnndoba, a local incainatioii of Mahadeo This is especially 
obseived by the Marath's, who worship Khandobi and 
his companion the dog On this day they will catch hold of 
any dog, and aftei adorning him with flowers and tmmeiic 
give him a good feed and let him go again The Marathas 
are genet ally kind to dogs Waghyas aie the devotees of 
Khandobi, and on this day they sing songs in honour of him 
and are feasted and worshipped From this day brinjals ai e 
first eaten Shivrdtn on the 28th day of Magh is the festival 
of Mahadeo Those who wish to observe it fully, fast for 24 
hours and do not sleep for the whole period. It is suppos- 
ed that they will thus obtain a better place m heaven. The 
H oil festival falls on the last day of Phllgun (March) A 
great bonfire is made and the men dance round it singing 
obscene songs. Women do not paitici pate in the Holi, The 
ashes of the fire arecaiefully preseivedand are supposed to 
ward off the evil eye Some Hindus obsei ve the Muhammadan 
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festival of the Muharram by making iazias oi reptesen- 
tations of the tomb of Husain They cany a pole with a 
silver or golden hoiseshoe in tinsel fixed to the top of it, a 
man who is supposed to be possessed by Husain cairyiiig 
the pole, while otheis hold it up by stiings 'I he hoiseshoe 
IS called Nal Sahib and is supposed to be a shoe diopped 
by Husain’s hoise 

46. The MSnbhaos are a small sect of Hindus who 
Hindu iects-Maii- pi actically foi 111 a Separate castc. They 
bimos and Lingajats gj-g devotees of Krishna and one of 
their caidinal piinciples is to avoid the destiuctioii of animal 
life. They do not even cut down tiees 01 loot up plants or 
pick leaves or floweis themselves. Some aie householdeis, 
while others wandei about begging They make proselytes 
from among the belter castes They always wear black 
clothes and necklaces of /«/si-beads. The Ling.lyats are a 
sect who are devoted to the worship of Siva, and they wear 
the hnga or phallic sign 111 a silvei casket lound their necks * 
and as this is supposed to lepresent the god and to be eter- 
nal, they aie buiied and not bin nt aftei death, because the 
must be bulled with them and must not be destioyed 
in the fire The dead are buried in a sitting posture with 
their faces towards the east. The Lingnyats are usually 
Banias. The Jangaras are the piiests of the Lingayats, and 
when one of them is buried the Jangam stands over his 
giave until he is given a piesent which must not be less than 
R. 1-4. The Janganis are also divided into two gioups, 
celibate and married The forraei are professional beggars 
and wear ochre-coloured clothes. They ring a bell on 
appioaching a house to beg and blow a conch-shell on leaving 
it, this being consideied to bung good fortune on the house- 
holder. 

47 Muhammadans number neaily 15,000 persons, of 

whom about 1 200 live in each of the 
Muh.immatJanb. . -.tt „ 

towns of Arvi and Wardha They 

own 5 3 villages, principally m the Arvi tahsil. They haye 
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jmmigiated both fiom Noithein India and fiom Ilydeiribad. 
A poition of Waidha was indudedm the Mughal empiic and 
a number of villages m the Distiict have Muhammadan 
names. Owing to then long contact with Hindus, the Mu- 
hammadans of this part of the country are toleiant and 
display no leligious prejudice 

48 The Khojas aie a special sect who are partly Hindus 
and paitly Muhammadans and belong 
to Gujarat. They weie oiiginally 
Hindus (Kshattriyas) and the term Khoja is a coi luption of 
' Khwaja ' meaning ' loi d,’ ‘ teachei ’ or ' supei loi winch they 
received on then conveision to Islam flora then Pir Sadr- 
ud-din, a Sufi m the Punjab, about 500 years ago He was 
connected with tlie piesent leader, the Aga Khan. Khoja 01 
Kiiwaja seems to be the translation of the Rajput title 
Thakkai or 'IhSkui, and 111 support of this it is to be noticed 
that in Halar or north-east Kathiawar, Khojas ai e still ad- 
dressed by this title. ^ The Khojas are all Shiahs. Their 
leader IS the Aga Khan of Bombay who is regaided as a 
prophet and high pi lest and whose birthday they celebrate 
as then principal festival Each member of the congregation 
bungs some food and this is auctioned and the pioceeds go 
to Sir Aga Khan, When dying the membeis of the sect also 
leave money to him and believe that this will piocuie them 
forgiveness of sins They have a special house of piayer of 
tlien own called Jamat Khana at which both males and 
females attend wot ship. They have no images or idols, 
but a sacred book in Gujarati called ‘ The Ten Incai- 
nations of God ’ They do not believe in the Koran. 'I heir 
mariiages are celebrated by the local chief 01 headman and 
they peifoim some of the Hindu ceremonies, 

49. Chustians numbeied 146 in 1901, of whom 32 were 

, . Europeans, 14 Eurasians and 100 

ChristMns. . 

Native Chiistians. The number of 

« Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. IX, Part If, p 30, and also Punjab Census 
Repoit, iB^i, p. 39?, and Bsuoda Census Keport, lyoi, p .jgb 
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Native Cliiistians inci eased by 50 dining the pleceding 
decade A Mission of the United Free Cbuich of Scotland 
was established at Waidlia in 1890 by the Rev Dugald 
Revie in connection with the Hislop Mission at Nagpur. 
A dispensaiy and chuich weie built and opened in 1895, and 
a Leper Asylum in 1896, which was located in an old satai 
gi anted by the municipality A hospital with accommoda- 
tion for indoor patients was subsequently constructed, 
Vernacular schools have also been started at Waidlia and 
two other villages by the Mission Waidha is in the 
Anglican Diocese of Nagpur and is visited by a Chaplam* 
It IS m the Roman Catholic Diocese of Nagput 

CASTE. 

50. The most numerous castes in the Distiict are 

Kunbis constituting 20 per cent of the 

Principal Castes. 

population, Mahars or Mehras 15 per 
cent and Gonds and Telis 10 per cent each The cultivating 
castes of good status are the Kunbis, Maiathas, Mahs and 
Ahirs, and among those of lower status lehs, Bhoyars and 
Dhangars. The Gonds are piactically the only forest tribe> 
though there aie a few peisons called locally Bopchls who 
are in reality Korkus. Kunbis and Brahmans are the 
laigest piopnetors with 450 and nearly 400 villages iespec.» 
tively, while next to them come Bamas with 123 villages, 
Marathas 99, Rajputs 60, and Mubamniadans 53. Kunbis 
are the best cultivatois and next to them Bhoyais. The 
population is mainly of Maratha exti action, but the Bhoyais 
are a caste who have immigrated into Waidha fiom Betul, 
and the District has a sprinkling of several other Hindustani 
castes as well as of a few who belong to the Telugu 
country 

51. Brahmans number about 10,000 persons or 3 per 

, cent of the population, and ate thus 

orahraan 

not very strong numeucally though 
they are the laigest propuetors. They aie ngarly fill of the 
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Deshastli subcaste and still talk of tbe Poona countiy as 
their desk or home. The local Deshasths fotineily considei- 
ed themselves nioie orthodox than then bretlii en of Poona, 
refusing to many with them and subjecting new ai avals 
from the west to a peiiod of piobation befoie admitting them 
to the community. This feeling has laigely vanished though 
maniages aie still infiequent The lulcs of caste aie 
giadually being lelaxed and Biahmans may smoke cigaiettes 
and drink soda water without incurring a penalty The case 
of persons who have gone to England has raised a dispute 
m the caste, some peisons desiring to eat with them, while 
others refuse to do so. The youngei and educated Brahmans 
have in some cases shown a tendency to abandon their 
caste obsei vances and adopt European customs These 
things are nominally done in secret and the elder membei s 
of the caste wink at them, feaung that if they attempted 
to impose the proper penalties for them an open schism 
might arise Persons who mairy widows are, however, 
put out of caste and other Brahmans refuse to eat with 
them. Many Brahman families bear the titles ot Pandia 
and Deshpandia, these being the names of oRicials who 
under the Maratha administration kept the accounts 
of the land levenue and answeied more oi less to the 
present patwan and kdnnngo or wdi.il-hdki-navis. The 
kamaishdar or head officer of a pargana was also usually a 
Brahman. These officials took advantage of then position 
to confer the Pateli right or headship of villages on many 
of their relatives, and this fact accounts foi the number of 
Villages now owned by Biahmans A local subcaste of 
Brahmans called KalankI also exists in Waidha, as to whom 
it IS related that their ancestors had become very friendly* 
with some Muhammadan governoi and at his bidding they 
made images of cows out of ghi and flour and cut them up, 
This proceeding was only less sinful than killing a lefil cow 
and other .Brahmans therefoie refused to eat with them and 
they. were called or ‘-branded ’ Other members of 
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the caste have now begun to eat with them though they 
still mairy among themselves When the successor m 
office of Sankai Achaiya, the spiiitiial head of the Saivite 
Hindus of all India, who lives at Simgeti m Madras, visited 
Nagpur some two or thice yeais ago, it is believed that 
the KalankI Biahmans submitted a petition to him that 
they might be allowed to many with other Birdimans, and 
that he acceded to it But mtermai riage is not known to 
have taken place. 

52. The number of Rajputs in the Distuctis only about 
3000, but they own 60 villages. They 
are frequently the descendants of 
Rajput officers who came to Nagpur to take set vice in the 
army of the Bhonslas As such men did not usually bring 
their families with them, they came to marry women of other 
castes and thus a local subcaste has grown up who continue 
to mat ry among themselves and are called Pardesis or foi eign-' 
ers by the Maratha people The fact that the term PaidesI 
is applied to Rajputs has led some members of other low 
castes coming from the Noi them Districts to give out that they 
are Rajputs, and instances are known of pseudo-Rajputs 
in Wardha who have been ascertained to belong to quite 
a low caste as Khangar Some Gaharwai Rajput families 
still retain their connection with the members of theii sept 
in Northern India and ariange then marriages theie Othei- 
wise the Watdha Rajputs are divided into the Riipvansi, 
Rajvansi, Suiajvansi and Alkoll septs. None of these 
except the Suiajvansi aie known in Northern India The 
Surajvansis practise hypeiganiy with the Rupvansi and 
Rajvansi septs, taking daughteis from them in marriage but 
not giving their daughters to them. The Waidha Rajputs 
have adopted several Maratha customs in their mai riage ceie- 
mony. They permit the mai riage of first cousins which 
Rajputs in Northern India would consider as akin to incest. 
In the marriage ceremony the girl is first married to a 
sword or dagger and then to the biidegroom. They pay a 
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bi ide piice a"! the numbei of maiiingeable giils I's smaller 
than that of boys This is called hunda and may amount to 
Rs 200 In Noi them India Rajputs usually pay a puce to 
the bndegiooni, but the reveise is the case in Waidh.T, pro- 
bably because they aie immigi ants and the number of un- 
maiiied boys and men is therefoie in excess The men ai e 
tattooed with figures of the sun from whom they tiace then 
descent, and the women with representations of Kiishna. 
The Rajputs are usually cultivators, but sonieaie piivate 
seivants and a few are landowners 

53 The Baiiias or Warns asthey aie called locally in 

Maialhl number about 6ooo persons 
Bania. . , , , 

01 2 pel cent of the population and own 

123 villages. They may be divided into the two classes of 
Marwaiis, and Lingayats or those from the south. The Mai- 
wan Banias aie comparatively recent immigrants, and have 
been atti acted by the opening for capital following on the 
construction of the railway and the development of the cotton, 
industiy. Most of the ginning and pi essing factories of the 
District belong to them, and they now prefer this more pro- 
fitable method of investing their capital to the ownership of 
villages, and frequently dispose of the latter as soon as they 
come into their hands One or two of the local Mirwans ate 
laige capitalists The Lingayats are pioperly a sect devoted 
to thewoiship of Siva but have now developed into a caste, 
and the majority of those m the District are Banias. They 
were originally immigrants from Hyderabad 01 the Carnatic 
and usually speak Telugu They peimit the remairiage of 
widows The Distiict also has a spiinkling of Saitwals, who 
are Jams by religion and are apparently Maratha Banias or 
Warns who have been converted to Jainism and therefore 
form a separate subcaste. Their chief Guru lives in Poona 
and they wear Maiatha clothes Like the Inngdyats they 
permit widow-mairiage. 
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54 The Kunbis aie llie regulai agiicultuial caste of tlie 
^ Distiict, loiming a filth of the whole 

population and aie also the largest 
propiietois, owning some 450 villages Undei Maratha and 
peihaps Gond admuiisti ation the Kunbis usually filled the 
office of Deahniukhor collector of the revenue foi a ciicle of 
villages The Patels 01 headmen of villages weie also gene- 
1 ally Kunbis The pi incipal subcastes found in the Distiict 
are the Tit ole, Wandhekar, Khan e and Dhanoje The Ti- 
roles aie the most numerous and aie found mlaige numbeis 
in all three tahsils The families who held the hereditaiy 
office of Deshmukh, which conferred a consideiable local 
position, were usually members of the Tirole subcaste, and 
they have now developed into a soit of aristocratic branch of 
the caste, and many among themselves when matches can be 
ananged. They do not allow the leinairiage of widows nor 
peimit then women to accompany the maiiiage piocession 
Some of them say that they weie 01 iginally Rajputs and 
del ive then name Tii ole fiom a place called Therol m Raj- 
putana, whence they say then forefathers migrated to these 
parts, and taking to agiiculture gradually became merged with 
the Kunbis. The Wandhekais lank next to the Tiioles in 
position and some of them also held the office of Deshmukh' 
The Dhanojes are those who took to the occupation of tending 
dhan ' or small stock, and they probably have some connec- 
tion with theDhangai or shepheid caste whose name is simi- 
larly derived Their women wear cocoanut shell bangles as 
the Dhangar women do. The Kunbis eat fowls and drink 
liquor but not to excess. They have a great leligious vene- 
ration for cattle, and if the bone of a cow or ox is placed even 
by accident on a Kunbi's house, the ownei is tempoiarily 
excluded from caste. The Kunbi is a firm believer in spirits 
and ghosts and always takes caie to propitiate them in order 
to avoid their displeasuie. When the annual season for the 

J Dhmt pioperly means v\ealch, ^.,tUe two meanings ot the woid ‘ stock' 
m English. 
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•woiship ol ancestois conies lound in the month of Kunwar 
(SepLembeO, he diligently calls on the crows, who lepresent 
the spiiits of ancestois, to come and eat the food which he 
places leady foi them, and if no crow turns up, he is disturb- 
ed at having incurred the displeasure of the dead He changes 
the food and goes on calling until a crow comes, and then 
concludes that their pievious failure to appear was due to the 
fact that his ancestois weie not pleased with the kind of food 
-lie first ofieied In futuie years therefore he changes it and 
puts out that which was eaten until a similar contietemps of 
tlie non-appearance of ciows again occuis. The Kunbl, as 
becomes astuidy cultivator, consumes laige quantities of food, 
and IS especially fond of chillies The following desciiption 
of the Kunbis IS woiLh lepioductionH ‘The Kunbl is a 
‘ haiiiiless inoffensive cicature, simple m his habits, kindly 
' by disposition and unambitious by nature. He is honest, 
' ignoi ant of the ways of the world, and satisfied with his 
‘lot, iiowevei humble His passions are not stiong, he is 
' apathetic and takes things easily, is never elated with sue- 
'cess, not is he readily prostiated by misfortune. He is 

< patient to a fault and shows gieat foititude under severe 
‘ tiials He IS a thorough conseivative and has a sinceie 
‘hatiedof innovation He cherishes a strong love for his 

< zcia^a/i (hei'editaiy holding and rights), and whenever any 
‘ trivial dispute arises in connection with these he will fight 
' it out to the very last He will often suffer great wiongs 
‘with patience and lesignation, but his indignation is aroused 
‘if the least encroachment is made upon his peisonal 
^ ivalnnddn lights, though they may yield him no profit but 
‘ happen on the contrary to be a tax upon liis puise If 
‘ the regulai place be not assigned to his bullocks when 
‘ they walk in procession at the Pola feast, or if he has 
‘been wiongfully preceded by another paity in offering 
^ libations to the pile of fuel that is to be kindled at the 

“ t BeiarCEiisus Rcpoit, i8Si, p. in, footnote, quoting fiom n paper 
called ' Notes on the Agi leullurials ol Aurangfibild.’ 
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' Holr, the KunbI at once imagines thataciuel wrong has 
‘ been done him, and Ins peace of mind lias been disturbed 
‘ The Kunbi's domestic life is happy and cheeifiil , he is an 
' affectionate husband and a loving fathei He is a sti anger 
‘ to the vice of drunkenness and in eveiy respect his habits 
‘ are stiictly tempeiate He is kind and hospitable towaids 
' the sti anger, and the beggai never pleads in vain at Ins 
' door. We cannot however accoid to the KunbI the meiit 
‘of eneigy. Industiious he is, he uses eat ly and letiies 
‘ late , in the hottest time of the yeai he woiks in the fields 
‘ under the burning rays of the sun ; at othei seasons lie 
‘ has often to work in the ram, dienched to the skin , he is 
‘ to be seen in the fields on a bitterly cold inoining piotected 
‘only by his coarse country blanket. Thus his life is one 
‘ of continued toil and exposure But while admitting all 
‘this, it cannot be denied that he woiks apathetically and 
‘ without intelligent energy of any kind The KunbI women 
‘ are very industrious and are perhaps more eneigetic than 
'the men. Upon them devolves the perloi mance of all the 
‘domestic duties, and foi a part of the day they aie also 
‘ employed on light field work, and those of the poorei classes 
‘ frequently also find time to gather a headload of eithet fuel or 
‘ grass, which they carry to their own or any othei adjoining 
‘ village for sale. Fiom these hardly acqmied earnings they 
‘ purchase salt, oil, and other necessaries foi household use, 

‘ and a little opium, a minute quantity of which they mvaria- 
‘ bly admmistei to their childien as a narcotic. Indeed the 
‘KunbI woman takes an honest pride in supplying opium to 
‘her children from her peisonal earnings. The women work 
‘ as hard as the men, and fortunate is the cultivatoi who is 
‘ blessed with a number of female relatives in his family, for 
‘instead of being a burden, their industry is a steady souice 
‘ of income to him. With a heavy load on her head and an 
‘infant wrapped up and slung to hei back, the KunbI woman 
‘of the poorei class will sturdily ti amp some six or seven 
‘miles to maiket, sell the produce of her field iheie, and from 
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‘ the pioceeds buy ai tides for household consumption , she 
' will then trudge bach home in time to piepaic the evening 
‘ meal foi the family ’ It may be noted that with the develop- 
ment of the cotton industry, the KunbI of Waidha is becom- 
ing much shai pet and more capable of pi otecting his own 
interests, while with the assistance and teaching which he 
will now leceive from Goveinment, a decided impiovement 
may be expected in his skill as a cultivator. 

55. The Mails aie also an impoi taut cultivating caste, 

their nurabeis m the Distiict being 

Wall. 

about 17,000 01 4 per cent of the 
population They hold 29 villages Mali and Mai ai aie 
identical terms The Mahs chiefly laise vegetables and 
gai den crops like the Kachhis in the Noithein Distiicts. 
They are less stuidy and dogged than the Kunbis, and moie 
easily bullied. The local subdivisions of the caste ai e the 
Ghase, Kosie, Jire, Baone, and Phulmfilis The Ghase sub- 
caste are the most numerous and ate distinguished by the 
fact that they gi'ow and prepaie tuimeiic, which the other 
Mails decline to do But they will not sell milk or cuids 
an occupation to which the Phulmalis, though the highest sub- 
caste, have no objection. The Phiilinahs deiive their mine fioni 
their occupation of gi owing and selling flo wei s 1 he Baones 

are so called because they are iinmigi ants from the Beiar 
plain, which used to be populaily known as Bawan-Beidi 
because it fuimshed 52 lakhs of rupees of revenue as against 
6 lakhs only obtained fi 0111 the Jhadi 01 hill country. The 
same name is found among the Kmibls, Mahars, Dhobis and 
other castes. The Jhes ate so named because they vvei e foi- 
merly the only subcaste who would glow cumin (/J/n), but 
this distinction no longer exists, as other Mahs excepting 
perhaps the Pluilmalis now glow it The Kosies maybe 
immigrants from the country of Kosala, the old name of 
Chhattisgarh. Their women have a curious piactice of 
'wearing silver biacelets on one hand and glass ones on th^ 
other,. 
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56 The Maulthasaie a mihtaiy caste who weie tor 
mcily soldieis in the Bhonsla ainiv, for 

Maistha. ■' 

they have now settled down to other 

avocations, and besides owning and cultivating land aie large- 
ly engaged in peisonal seivice and in Government seivice as 
peons and constables. A certain number of them ai e also 
moneylendeis The Marathas aie a faiily well-educated 
caste, 20 pel cent of males having been returned as able to 
lead and wute in 1901, But they do not usually aspiie to 
secondaiy education or to thelnghei appointments in Govein- 
nient scivice. The Maiathas weie piobably foimed into a 
caste iioin the peasants who took up aims and followed 
Sivaji and his successois. They are believed to have been 
oiiginally Kunbis, with whom they still take food, but owing 
to then having adopted imhtaiy seivice and furnished some 
of tlie luhng Mai alha families fioni their lanks, they have 
attained to a somewhat highei position The Maiathas are 
divided into the Chhanuava Kulc 01 96 houses and the 
Sdtglmi c 01 7 houses Each kul 01 house is exogamous and a 
member of it must not mairy any one belonging to his own 
house. The 7 houses are the highest social gioup and include 
the Bhonsla family. '1 hey intemiairy with the 96 houses, but 
the Bhonsla usually an ange their inauiages with some one of 
the 7 houses. Besides these theie aie some local subcastes 
who occupy a somewhat lowei position and do not niairy wilh 
membeis of the 7 houses and 96 houses 01 the Marathas 
proper Thefoiniei allow the lemaniage of widows, while 
the lattei do not The Maiathas propei also obseived pm da 
as legards their women and will go to the well and di aw 
water themselves lather than peimit the women to do so. 
1 heir women wear ornaments only of gold and glass, and not 
of silver 01 any baset metal The men assume the sacred 
thiead at Iheir mainage and wear it aftei wards. Most of 
the Maiathas will, howevet, eat fowls and dunk liquor The 
men weai a pagu 01 lui ban wound round with cloth twisted 
into little lopes, They also havelaige eaiungs of a thin hoop 
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of gold vvitli a peail in the holes of the eais. Many Maiathas 
Tvearbeai ds, piobably in imitation of the Rajputs. 

57. The AhTis oi milkmen and giazieis number 15,000 
peisons or 4 pet cent of the population 
They now own only six villages in 
spite of the fact that they are supposed to have been fornieily 
dominant in the District The caste aie called locally Gaoll 
and Gowari. The Gowaris are lower than the others and have 
one blanch called Gond-Gowari, who aie piobably tlie de- 
scendants of Gonds who have taken to keeping cattle, or of the 
unions of Ahli and Gonds The Gowaiis themselves say that 
the Gond-Gowaiis are the descendants of one of two biotheis 
who accidentally ate the flesh of a cow. The Gowaiis take 
food fiom the Gaolfs, but the lattei will not accept it at their 
hands The Gowaiis do not employ Biahinans at tlieir 
miuiage and othei ceiemonies, but an elder of the caste 
officiates. 'I hey allow widow-marriage, and if the husband 
is a bachelor, he is fiist mairied to a swallow-wort plant 
or a copper iing When a death occuis the family of the 
deceased are not allowed to resume free intercourse with the 
caste people until the elders have taken the pimcipal member 
to the bazai , theie they purchase iice, vegetables and other 
food, and then leturning feed him at his house If he is a 
cultivator he must also be taken to his field, wheie he is, as 
It weie, inducted into it by the caste committee, After 
this the family may mix with tlie caste as before. It is 
considered a veiy gieat sin for a (^owdii to have left a rope 
round a cow’s neck when she dip. The women wear 
bracelets of metal on their right aim and glass bangles on 
the left one, and they also put spangles on their foreheads 
in conti adistinction to other Marathajwomen who use kunkit 
or powder. The Gowaiis are simp's and pooi and the 
saying is ‘ Rahe lan men, khai pdrinien ’01 ' He lives m 
the forest and eats off plates of leaved The only notable 
family belonging to the caste m the 'Cistrict aie the Gaoli 
Deshmukhs of Guar. " 
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58 The Bho3'ais aie a cultivating caste who have im- 
migrated ftom the north through 
' Betul, which is now then headquai tei s . 

In Waidha they number about 9000 persons or 2 per 
cent of the population and own 15 villages, while many are 
also substantial tenants. They live piincipally in the AivI 
tahsll, the Kaianja tiact of which is locally known as 
Bhoyai-pattI The Bhoyai s are of a light colour and have 
good featuies, and are strong and hardy ; but they aie locally 
considered to be somewhat more than ordinarily timid, and 
to be considerable simpletons According to their own story 
they are an offshoot of Ponwar Ri)puts, and they speak a 
dialect somewhat akin to those of Rajputana, but if they ever 
were Raiputs they have now abandoned all the customs and 
restrictions which distinguish high-caste Hindu® They eat 
fowls and dunk liquor though they are not so mik addicted 
to dunking in Wardhi as in Betul They do nii. - employ 
Bijilimans 111 their mariiage ceremonies, their own elders 
semng as puests. But two days befoie a maiiiage, they take 
some rice and juai to a Brahman and ask him to consecrate 
it At the ceremony these are mixed with turmeric and 1 ed 
powder and aie placed on the heads of the couple, and the 
mairiage is complete. Their peiiod of mourning always 
ends on the next Monday 01 Thmsday after the death. 
Thus a person dying on a Monday or Thursday is mourned 
for only on the day on winch he dies while one dying on a 
F 1 iday is mom necl for foui days They permit widow-man lage. 
The Bhoyars are consideied to be good cultivatois. 

5g The Telis are the fouith caste in the Distuct in 

's, point ofnumeiical stiengtli, numbering 

Tell 

39,000 pel sons 01 10 pel cent of the 
population Their hereditary occupation is to press oil, but 
in Wardha they have generally taken to cultivation They 
own only 29 villages and most of these belong to the Desh- 
mukh family of Ashti, whose tenure dates from the time of 
the Muglials. The local subcastcs of the Telis are the Sao, 
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Yeidudi and Glian Tlie woid Sao oi Sanu means a money- 
lendei, and the members of this subcaste have taken to culti- 
vation oi moneylending and eschewed the oil-press, on 
winch account they considei themselves supeuor to the 
otlieis A Biahman may go to a Sao Teh's house, but he 
will not entei that of an oidmary Teh Their women wear 
silver bangles on the light arm and glass ones on the left. 
The Ghan Telis aie so called because they use the or 
countiy oil-press j and they are divided into the Ekbaile and 
Dobaile accoiding as they use one oi two bullocks respec- 
tively to turn it These two groups take food with each 
other, but do not intermarry The Yerandls, so named 
fiom the castoi oilplant, foimed asepaiate subcaste as being 
the only Tehs who will press castor. Then women leave 
off wealing a c/ioh oi breast-cloth aftei the bnth of then 
fii St child, and have nothing undei the san, which however 
they fold double The Felis permit widow-maniage and have 
a cuiious custom foi propitiating the fiist husband of the 
widow Blood is diawn from a goat at the new bnde- 
gioom’s house and the widow’s great toe is immersed in it, 
tins ceremony being supposed to have the effect of laying his 
spiut, The Tells die considered to be pel sons of ill omen 
when seen by anyone setting out on a journey The travel- 
lei who meets a leli as he staits will, if possible, postpone 
his depailure, and if this is not piacticable will pioceed with 
the conviction that some misfortune will befall him. The 
'I'eli 15 a great talkei. ‘ Wlieie there is a Teli theie is sure 
to be contention ’ He is very close-fisted, but sometimes liis 
cunning overreaches itself. ^The Teh counts every diop of 
0)1 as it issues fiom the press, but sometimes he upsets the 
whole pot.’ 

6o. The Dhangars or shepheid caste number about 

6ooo persons. They have numerous 

Dliangai 

subdivisions indicating that they have 
immigrated fiom diffeient paits of the country, as Baradi 
from Bcrar, Kabore horn the Kanarese countiy, and so on. 
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The Dhangars take food from Kunbis and the Dhanoje Kiin- 
bls may have originally been Dhangais. Tlieir occupation 
IS to bleed goats and sheep and weave coaise countiy blan- 
kets. They always keep sheep-dogs for the piotection of 
their flocks On the Diwkli da}' the Dhangais woiship an 
ant-hill as they believe that the 01 igmal goats and sheep came 
out of an ant-hill when it was ploughed over by a cultivator, 
and that Maliadeo cieated the fiist Dhangai to tend them 
They have the gliaijaniai or lamscud custom by wliu li the 
suitoi for a gnl selves hei fathei foi a period ot fioiii two to 
five years befoie he obtains hei in mariiage 

61 Gonds numbei 40,000 pei sons ot lO per cent of 

the population and aie the mostnumei- 

Gond, 

ous caste next to Kunbis and Mein as. 
The Goads have never held the large feudal estates in this 
District of which they weie foimcily in possession in most 
othei paits of the Piovince, and which have been perpetuated 
in the Southein and Eastern Districts in the e\istmg xamln- 
daiis Only one village is now held by a Gond They aie 
scattered all over the Distiict and have genet ally taken to 
settled cultivation. They aie good fai m-servants being 
honest and haid-vvoi king. Many of them are employed in 
the cotton-ginning and pressing factones and mills, and a 
few also as constables, jail wardeis and forest guaids 
Among themselves the Gonds still retain according to the 
census returns then own Dravidian language, though for 
intei course with Hindus most of them must necessaiily be 
acquainted with a btoken foim of MaiathI Some piimitive 
customs also remain In AivI it is said that a mairiage is 
celebrated on tne heap ofiefuse behind the house, the heads 
of the biidegroom and biide being knocked together to com- 
plete It. The women of the two paibes stand holding a lope 
between them and sing against each other to see which can 
go on longest Pievious to the marriage the bride is expect- 
ed to weep for a day and a night, this custom being intend- 
ed to signify her unwillingness to leave hei family and 
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being piobably a lelic of tlie system of mamage by capture 
The bude IS bathed in tuimeuc and water a day or some- 
times two days befoie the maniage and has to keep hei wet 
clothes on until the ceremony is perfoimed This custom 
may peihaps be expected to assist liei in pioducing the 
conventional expression of distress Both the bride and 
bndegroom go lound to the houses of fi lends in their les- 
pective villages and are bathed in their clothes and given food 
In the mamage ceiemony as pei formed in AivT, the couple 
go five times lOund a post of sdleh timber placed in the street, 
and then enter the mamage shed holding each other by the 
little fingei Each places an non iing on the little finger of 
the other and the marriage is complete The Gonds believe 
in the reappearance of the dead, and if a maik such as a 
discoloration of the skin appeals on his hand the Gond says 
that bis ancestor has come back and gives a funeial feast to 
lay his spuit. The Ojhas aie the priests of the Gonds, while 
the Pardhans are their musicians and play at their weddings 
They are considered lower than ordinary Gonds, and will 
take food from them, though the Gonds will not take it from 
Pardhans Hindus consider the Pardhans to be impure but 
not ordinary Gonds They explain this by saying that they 
formerly had a Gond king and they clearly could not consider 
him impuie. Whereas the Pardhans have never been luleis 
or owners of land and so have obtained no rise in status 
The Gonds are divided into two sections accoiding as they 
worship SIX or seven gods. These mairy with each other. ' 
62. The Kolams are a local subdivision of Gonds ap- 
parently belonging to the Telugu coun- 

Kolum. ^ o ^ , 

try as they speak a dialect of Gondl 
mixed with that language. They have some distinctive cus- 
toms, They live outside the village and have a 1 eputation for 
thieving and they do not refuse to eat cats, dogs or monkeys. 
Their man lages are attended by a legular struggle for the 
possession of the girl between the two parties. The Kolam’s 
dwelling-house is of the most meagi e, and the whole family 
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have to sleep togethei without puvac^'^ A Kolam does not 
visit a fi land’s house in the evening as he would be suspect- 
ed, in such an event of coveting his neighboui’s wife. The 
Kolams will not sell dead-wood foi fuel 

63 The Mehids 01 Mahais, also known as Dheds, con- 
stitute 15 per cent of the population 

Mahai 

Dhed IS moie 01 less a nickname mean- 
ing according to one wiitei ‘Any low iellow ’ The Malifas 
were, there IS little doubt, oiiginally a forest tribe like thd 
Gonds, but were 1 educed to complete subjection, and like tlie 
Chamais allotted the position of village diudges, by the 
Hindu immigrants The touch of the Mahais is considered 
to be impure and they live in a hamlet by themselves outside 
the village. They are tenants, labourers and village w'atch- 
men and also weave coarse country cloth Only two villages 
aie held by Mahai malguzais They are divided into a 
numbei of subcastes of whom the Somvansis or ‘ Children 
of the moon' are the highest The Dhariiiik subcaste aie the 
descendants of illicit unions, and the name is satiiical, mean- 
ing ‘vntuous’ The Mahais eat fowls, pork and beef and 
lemove the skins of dead cattle, but they may not touch a 
dead dog or cat on pain of temporary exclusion from caste, 
A Mahar is sometimes held to be defiled even if a litter of 
puppies 01 kittens should be bom in his house They retain 
the custom by which the expectant bridegioom selves for 
his wife At the mariiage the light foot of the bridegroom 
and the left one of the biide are placed together in a new 
basket An elder of the caste joins their hands and throws 
nee over them and this completes the ceremony. 

• 64. The Mangs aie another impuie caste who are native 
musicians, and make biooms, cone- 

Mang and Chamfi.i 

spoiidiiig to the Basors of the Northern 
Districts, while then women act as midwives. They also 
cast! ate cattle and other Mangs are saises oi grooms, juggleis 
and thieves They have a subcaste called Pindaii who are 
the descendants of the old freebooteis Under native rule 
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the Mangs weie the public executioneis The Mahais and 
Mangs have a longstanding feud, and do not, if they, can 
help It, dunk of the same well It is said that it was foiinerly 
the proudest moment of a Mang’s life when he could execute 
a Maliar In their marriages the Mangs must always have a 
hoise for the bridegroom to iide on and if they cannot bor- 
row one must postpone the marriage The sight of a Mang 
riding on a horse is gall and wormwood to the Mahars who 
worship that animal, and this fact, inflaming theii natural 
enmity, formerly led to iiots between the castes The other 
castes whose touch is considered to be impure by Hindus 
ate the Basois or bamboo-woikers, Kaikans or basket- 
makers, Chamars, Dhobis, Kumhais and Mehtars. The 
Chamars have two subdivisions, the Debars and ordinal y 
Chamars. The Dohars aie the lowei and cure the skins of 
dead animals, while the Chamars woik np the leather The 
Dohais also make leathei thongs, which the Chamars some- 
times lefuse to do. 

65, The ciiminal castes of the District are the Bliamtas, 
, Mangs, Kaikaiis, Kolams and the 

Crimmal Ciasse*?, 

wandering Rohillas, which teim in- 
cludes in Waidha Afghan pedlars and gangs of Baluchis 
These classes at least have a bad reputation, but in many 
cases then propensity to crime has deci eased if not vanished, 
and they have settled down to lespectable callings The 
Bhamtas are called in Bombay 'Uchhla’ 01 ‘ Lifter,’ and this 
IS also the name of a subcaste of the Mangs. The Bhamtas 
were foimeily notorious thieves, but many of the caste are 
now engaged in the cultivation of hemp, from which they 
make ropes, mats and gunny-bags It used to be said in 
Wardha that a Bhamta girl would not accept hci suitoi until 
he had been arrested not less than fouiteen times by the police, 
.when she considered that he had qualified as a man But 
this saying is naturally not to be taken as a simple statement 
of fact. The Bhamtas were very clever in adopting disguises, 
and dressing as membeis of another caste. They would 
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keep to one disguise foi years, and often ti avelled hundi eds 
of miles entei mg and stealing fiom the houses of the class 
of pel sons whose dress they adopted, or taking seivice with 
a merchant or trader, and, having gained their employer’s 
conhdence, seizing an opportunity to abscond with some 
valuable propeity Sometimes two 01 three Bhamtas would 
visit a large fan, and one of them being dressed as a Brah- 
man, would mingle with the crowd of bathers and worship- 
pers The false Brahman would notice some ornament 
deposited by a bathei, and meantime himself entering the 
watei and lepeating sacred veises, would watch his 
opportunity and spread out his cloth near the ornament, 
which he then caught in his toe, and dragging it with 
him to a distance as he walked away, buried it in the 
sand The accomplices 111 the meanwhile loitered near, and 
when the owner discovered his loss, the false Brahman would 
sympathise with him and point out the accomplices as likely 
thieves, thus diverting suspicion from himself. The victim 
would iollow the accomplices as they made off, and the real 
thief meanwhile dug the ornament out of the sand and escap- 
ed at his leisure. A Bhamta rarely letained stolen pioperty 
on Ins pel son while there was a chance of his being searched 
and was therefore not detected. They showed considerable 
loyalty to one another, and never stole from or gave informa- 
tion against a member of the caste If stolen property was 
found in a Bhamta 's house, and it had nieiely been deposited 
there for secuiity, the real thief came forward A Bhamta 
was never guilty of housebieakmg or gang-robbery, and if one 
took part in such an offence he was put out of caste. He 
never stole from the body of a person asleep He was, 
however, expert at the theft of ornaments from the person, 
He never stole from a house in his own village and the 
villagers frequently shared diiectly 01 indirectly m his gains 
The morality of the Bhamtas is accoidmg to tradition very 
low. The Rohillas as the people call them, the term probab- 
ly including Afghans and Baluchis, do not now visit the 
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Distnct SO much as foimeily Then method was to sell 
cloths and other ai tides at exorbitant prices and tempt people 
by giving them a year’s credit ; if at the end of that time 
the money was not paid they extorted it from then debtois 
by till eats and violence They also made small cash loans 
at enormous inteiest A niimbei of Rajputs and others fiom 
Noithein India are employed by landowners and money- 
Iciidcis m the capacity of bullies or duns to collect debts and 
payments ol rent 

66 Dhlinais number nearly 9000 peisons or 2 per 

cent of the population Then piopei 

Minoi castes.. 

occupation is that of nsheimeOj but 
many have now taken to cultivation ; they generally glow 
melons on the banks of livers This is also the occupation 
of another small caste called Dangiis, whose name is deiived 
from dangra a water-melon, and who are apparently an off- 
shoot of the KunbI caste, from whom they will take food. 
The Dangiis are now, however, lower than the Kunbis, in 
accoi dance with the usual rule that castes who giow vege- 
tables and fruit lank somewhat beneath ordinary cultivators 
The District contains a consideiable variety of the religious 
mendicant castes as Gondhalf, Guiao, Jangam, Maii- 
bliao, Girpagari, Bharadi and Waghya. The Jangams and 
Mrlnbhaos have alieady been noticed Guraos are the priests 
of the village temples of Mahadeo and they take the offerings 
made to the deity which Brahmans refuse to accept, They 
also distiibute the trifoliate leaves of the bel tre.t (Apgle 
Mauncloi) on the day of Shiviatn, and during the month of 
Shraw an (July- August), and for this they receive presents 
from the cultivators. They rank somewhat above Kunbis 
and style themselves Shaiva Brahmans. The Gondhalls 
dance the dance of Devi. They play On the chondkd, an 
instiument consisting of a hollow drum carrying a single 
piece of Wire sti etched on a stick and on the sambal, a circu- 
lar double diuin wnth a body 'of iron, wood or earthenware, 
The Bhnradis me the ivorshippers of Bhairon, and they also 



carry a dium and wear a black tin ead lound tlieii neck& 
The Wclghyas are people who have been dedicated to Khan- 
dobl before they were born, their motheis having previously 
been childless and having consequently vowed that if they 
should have a child they would give it to Khandoba They 
cairy a little bag round their necks containing turmeric ; the 
bag IS usually made of tiger-skiti, and it is from this piactice 
that they derive their name of Waghya The former custom 
was to vow that if a child was bom the fathei or mother 
would be swung An iron hook was inserted in the back 
of the pel son to be swung and he was tied to the village post 
and swung round four or five tunes. The tui meric kept m 
the bag was then applied to the wound, which quickly healed 
The poorer Waghyas become religious mendicants and 
the richer ones worship Khandoba at home But every 
Waghya must beg from not less than five persons on every 
Sunday of his life The Waghyas must also make a pilgrim- 
age to Jejhuii neai Poona, the headquaiters of Khandoba 
Another practice foimeily followed with children who weie 
Waghyas was to lake them up to a high tiee near Mahadeo’s 
cave in Pachmarhl The child was thrown down from the 
top of the tiee, and if it lived it was called a Raja of Maha- 
deo, while if it died happiness might confidently be expected 
for it in the next life. The Waghyas beat a big diuni at the 
festival of Khandoba They put turmeric on then foreheads 
fiom the bag lonnd their necks and when a person meets a 
Waghya, the latlei gives him a little pinch of the turmeric 
to put on his forehead If the child who has been vowed to 
Khandoba in this manner turns out to be a giil, she is call- 
ed Murll and becomes a piostitute at a temple The Gar- 
pagans ate really village servants and their function is to 
keep off hail, for which they were foimerly rewaided with 
a contribution from the cultivators Latterly, however, the 
people have begun to grow sceptical of the Garpagari’s 
efficiency and he has fallen on evil days Some of them 
have taken to cultivation and otheis make lopes and spin 
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Mwarthiead When a hailstoim threatened the Gai pagan 
stood naked befoie M'lroti’s shrme with a sword in his hand, 
with whicn he indicated to Maioti the ditection m which the 
storm should be deflected, muttering prayers and incantations 
the while If it became inoie threatening he woiked himself 
into a fienzy and slashed his wrists with the swoid pouring 
out the blood befoie Maroti Sometimes his wife and chil- 
dren stood naked with him before the shrme and he would 
wound them also and threaten Maroti that he would kill them 
unless the stoim passed ovei so that their death v\ould he 
at Maroti’s dooi 

SOCIAL life and CUSTOMS. 

67. An' ordinaiy village in the Wardha District contains 
Desuiption of 1 village between 70 and 80 houses or some 
Hous-es and iniintuie ^qq souls The Village generally lies 
on a slight eminence neai a nitllali or stream, and is often 
nicely planted with vtill (tamarind) or pipal tiees The 
houses aic now generally tiled for fear of fire and their red 
roofs may be seen fiom a distance forming a little cluster 
on highflying ground, an elevated site being selected so as 
to keep the loads faiily diy, as the suiface tracks m black- 
soil countiy become almost impassable sloughs of mud as 
soon as the laiiis have bioken The belter houses stand 
lound an old mud foit, a lelic of the Pindaii raids, when 
on the first alarm of the appioach of these maiaudmg 
bands, the whole population huiiied within its walls. The 
malguzfir’s house now usually stands inside the fort. It is 
an oblong building suiiounded by a compound wall of 
unbaked bucks, and with agateway thioiigh which a cai t 
can drive Adjoining the entrance on each side are bmlhaks 
01 looms for the reception of guests, in which constables, 
chupi'dssis and others are lodged when they stay a night 
in the village liothai, or sheds for keeping cattle and 
grain stand against the walls and the dwelling house is at 
SmSth^C S of a village was furnished by Mi A K 
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the back. Substantial tenants have a house like the 
propnetois, of well-laid mud, white-washed and with liled 
1 oof Each of the lai ge tenants will have a coinfoi table 
house of this desciiption with a yard front and back and 
the necessary equipment of cattle-sheds and outhouses 
The pooiei ones have a single-ioomed house with thatched 
loof and verandas on each side closed in by bamboo screens 
The man led couples sleep inside, the room being partitioned 
off if theie aie two or nioie in the family, and the older 
peisons sleep in the veiandas Goods and Mahais will 
have a sepaiate quaiter oi muhalla of their own called 
Mahar Peth and Gond Peth. In the middle of the village 
by the biggest temple will be an old pipal tree shadowing 
the usual chahitlra, which answers to the village club. The 
respectable inhabitants will meet here while the lower classes 
go to the liquor-shop nearly eveiy night to smoke and chat. 
The malguzai will ficquently have meetings in his baiihah 
consisting of the bettei -class tenants, the patwaii, school- 
master and village shopkcepei. The village is suie to 
contain two oi tbiee little temples of Maroti or Mahadeo. 
1 he stones which do duty for the images ate daily oiled 
with butter or ghl and a miscellaneous store of offerings 
will accumulate outside Outside the village will be a temple 
of Devi 01 Mata Mai (small-pox.) with a heap of little earthen 
horses and a string of hen’s feet and featheis hung up 
outside The little platforms which are the shiines of two 
other village gods will be found in the fields or near gloves. 
There will be two or thiee wells one of which is set aside 
for the low castes, and a place foi washing clothes and 
bathing in the stream Gram is kept in large baskets or 
dholls made from stalks of the tin plant, the stalks being 
first soaked in water and then woven. The baskets are coated 
with earth inside and out, and aie kept in the house, veianda 
or compound, a little grass awmng being erected over them 
when they are kept outside Only the most well-to-do 
malguzars have their sets of cooking and eating vessels 
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entiiely of biass, and with otheis some aie biass and some 
earthenvvaie Nearly eveiyone has one biass loia oi cup 
and a biass dish, and with the pooiei classes nearly all the 
other vessels are of eaithenwaie The lurnituie consists 
of a few stools and cots Malguzars and substantial tenants 
usually have a oi light cart for tiavelhng about 

68 Many of the names ol villages have a meaning 

The large number of Muhammadan 

Names of village', t- , , 

names as Alipui, Afzalpui, hatehpur 
and otbeis is noticeable and is a rehc of the period when a 
considerable pait of the Distiict was included in the Mughal 
Empne Among villages named aftei tiees or plants may be 
mentioned Chargaon liom the aclidi tree, Chlchghat from 
the tamarind, Erandgaon fiom the castoi oil plant, Kande- 
gaon from kanJa an onion, Palasgaon fiom tlie palds tree 
l^bnlea froiidosa), Smd\ horn t\is date-palm, Wadgaon fiom 
the bar 01 banyan, Mirapui from whd pepper, Lasanpui 
fiom lah'snn Karla iiom km eld a. vegetable A few 

villages ai e named after deities as Chandrapur from Chandia 
the moon, Rudiapur from Rudra or Siva, and Ambapur 
fiom Anihd oi the mother (Devi) Some are named after 
animals as Mendakdoh fiom mendak a frog, Bachlnapur 
fiom bachliid aralf, Dhamangaon fiom the dhdnian oi water 
snake, Ghodegaon fiom the horse, Harankhuri fiom the 
haian oi black-buck, Kolhapur from kolhd a jackal, and 
Undirgaon horn undlr a mouse. Among miscellaneous 
names may be mentioned Deoil oi Dewalgaon a temple, 
Juwadi from a yoke, Kapurwadi from kdpur campXxox , 
Chikhll fiom thlkhal mud, Mungapui fiom munga coial, 
Kanchanpui, the golden village, and Junewani the old village 

69 Most people eat thiee times a day, cu\d tlmpdlis 

foods and cIAlhes. 

moining meal, and grain, pulses, vege- 
tables, and some relish as chillies, or pickles of mango 
or lemon at the otheis, Juar is the favourite food in the 
Maratha country, and 15 eaten both raw and cooked, '1 he 
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1 aw pods of juar wci e the piovision earned with them on 
then saddles by the marauding Maiatha hoi semen, and the 
desci iplion of Sivaji getting his sustenance from gnawing 
at one of these as he rode along is said to have stiuck fear 
into the heart of the Nizam It is a common custom among 
large tenants and malguzirs to invite their fuends to a 
picnic in the fields when the ciop is iipe, to eat hiuda oi 
the pods of luai roasted in hot ashes A specially delicate 
vaiiety of the giain called wdni is sometimes grown for 
entertaining these parties. Chapalis are made much 

laiger than those of wheat and weigh about half a pound 
each Ju'u is sometimes also eaten boiled like iice. Tenants 
cannot afford milk, but drink butter-milk and they both 
smoke and chew tobacco and use it as snufF Ihe better 
classes eat betel-leaves and failing them areca-nuts Men 
usually wear a png) I or turban of red oi white cloth, oi a 
dupaltd oi tasai silk or soft Madias cloth 'Iliey have h 
bandl 01 short coat or a kurld or shirt buttoning at the 
thioat for ordinaiy occasions and an angatkhd or long coat 
foi full diess. In the house men weai only a shirt and dho/J 
or loin-cloth and a cap. The lughei castes scaicely ever 
go with then heads bare except for eating and bathing and 
fiequently wear a nightcap foi sleeping in It is a bad 
omen to be seen with one’s head uncoveied because eveiy- 
one bares his head when a death occurs A woman will 
have two litgids or long cloths covering the body for a 
yeai’s weai and foui c/wlts or breast-cloths. They have 
one silk-bordered cloth for special occasions A woman 
having a husband must not wear a white cloth with no 
colour m it as this is the dress of widows. A white cloth 
with a coloured border may be worn. Cultivatois generally 
wear shoes which are open at the back of the heel and 
clatter as they move along. 

70 Mr.Smithdescribesthevillage populationasfollows ■ — 

‘ In an ordinaiy village the population 

Tlie village population , ,, , 

' would be neaily all cultivatois and 
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' agt icultuial labouieis with peihaps a schoolmastei , a 
‘ patwaii, and possibly a letiicd Babu oi othei Government 
‘official to lepiesent the learned piofebsions , a few shop- 
‘ keepers and dealeis from among the trading classes and a 
‘ spi inkling of logiies and religious mendicants 1 he iniilgu- 
'zaisor propuetois ate usually Kunbis or Biahmans,lhe 
‘ propiietaiy body consists of tliiec oi four householdei s 
‘ distantly x elated to one another and piobably at feud among 
‘ themselves. This standing feud among the nialguzars 
‘ geneially comes to ahead when a new lanibai dar or mukad- 
‘ dam IS to be chosen (labonous and ungiateful tasks for 
‘ which theie is always an eager competition), when a dis- 
*pule about land culminates in some soit of suit, and above 
‘all at annual religious festivals, especially Poki, when the 
'piincipal resident takes a leading part m the pioceedings 
‘ riie dispute as to who is the pimcipal resident always leads 
‘ to some soit of action at law, geneially beginning in a com- 
‘ plaint to the police of dacoity, or attempted muider, which 
‘ when contemptuously rejected by the local police takes the 
‘ foim of cross-complaints of some seiious offence The 
‘ complaint is generally whittled down to common assault, 
‘tiled by the neaiest bench of Honot ary Magistrates and 
‘ compiomised just befoie the pieparations foi the next siini- 
‘ lai festival aie beginning. Aftei the pioprietary body come 
' two or three shopkeepeis and moneylendeis, Banuis (Wsm) 

‘ or Mtii wans, and the gi eat body ot tenants. The tenants 
‘ will be about equally divided between Kunbis, Mahs and 
' Tehs, with peihaps a few Marathas and low-caste Brahmans, 
'one 01 two Maluis and Gonds and the like, and possibly a 
‘ family oi Musalmims. Below the tenants come a nunibei ot 
‘labouiers, principally Gonds and Mahais with a few mem- 
‘ beis of higher castes, who will get about foui oi five lupees 
‘ woi th of grain a month as pay fiom their masteis This 
‘ grain, eked out by the pioceeds of pig, ben and goat-keep- 
' uig, and with the flesh of an occasional dead bullock, keeps 
< the laboureis, m a condition of compai ative coinfoi t All the 
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persons above detailed aie dependent eithei on growing or 
‘ dealing in iaini piodiice foi then living Theie lemain the 
‘village seivants who aie suppoited by a giain contribution 
' varying in amount .and fiKed by immemoiial custom) from 
' the tenants In letuin foi this they lendei such piotession- 
‘ al sei vices as he lequires The usual village seivants 
‘are the Dhobi oi washeunan, the Barhai or carpenter, 
‘ the Lohar oi blacksmith, the Nai (Mhah or barber, the 
' Bhumak oi piiest of the village gods, who is now said also 
‘ to make leaf-plates, the Joshi oi village priest, and the Gfu*- 
‘ pagan a pel son whose business it is to keep off hailstoims. 

‘ I he pinctice of paying the village aiUsans by the )ob lor 
‘ sei vices pei toi med is now tenduig to supersede the customai y 
‘annual contubutions. The Kotwdi or village pohcenian 
‘ (geneially a Mahai or Mang) receives a regular cash pay- 
‘ mciit, and is on a slightly diffeient footing as a soil of Gov- 
' einment seivant The tout ensemble of the village will m- 
‘ elude a suitable number of women of eveiy age clad in dark 
‘ blue and red sd; IS witn a lot of ugly silvet [ewelleiy, a 
' swann of half-naked childien and unhealthy looking dogs, 

' hens and goats, and an occasional cow oi calf wandering 
‘ about. All these people of whatever caste or race have 
‘ what they call a. gw it nata or village lelationship, which is 
‘ somehow connected m then minds with the idea that truth- 
‘ fulness except in the village is neither to be desired nor ex- 
‘pected’ Thus 111 a case bi ought into com t they will he 
freely without considering that they have done anything 
amiss, while in an inquiry held in the village itself, with the 
members of the community listening to them, they feel an 
obligation to speak the tiuth Frequently the members of 
the village even of difleieiit castes addiess each other by 
terms of i elatioiiship, calling menibeis of the elder geiieiation 
father or mother and those of the younger son m daughtei. 
This IS only an indication of the principle of etlmology that 
the village is an expansion of the joint family living together, 
and that it was the fact of this living togethei and not the 
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actual coniiectioti by blood which led to tlic growth of the 
primitive idea of relationsliip The whole village will join 
in celebrating the Pola, Dasahra, Simgd (Holl), Diwali, Nag 
PanchamI, and Ram Navaml festivals and the bonds of caste 
are undoubtedly a little lelaxed at such times For months 
in the year, the v*sit of a stranger will be the raiest event, and 
year in year out the curious, miscellaneous, quanelling, but 
Self-contained community known as a village will rub along 
In the same fashion as it has done for centuries past, affected 
to a much less extent than is commonly supposed by changes 
of administration or even by the continuous and wasting 
wars to which this country was formerly so long subjected 
71. Mainages in Wardhaare airangedby tlie parents of 
Marnagp parties direct and not through the 

‘ barbel and Brahman as in the Northern* 

Districts The marriage of guls usually takes place at an 
earlier age in the Maratha Districts than in other parts of the 
P-rovmce, girls being manied before they are lO and boys be- 
fore they are 15. The father of the boy accompanied by one 
or two friends goes to perfotm the or 'asking cete- 
mony,’ and if the proposal is accepted he washes his daugli- 
ter-in-law’s feet Another impoitant difference in the proce- 
dure is that theie is no mamage-post or khdm round which 
the couple walk, but a small raised platform called hahuld on 
which they sit while nee covered with turmeric is thiown 
over them. Women accompany the marriage procession 
among all castes The expenditure on marriages consists m 
the presents of clothes to the paities and the feasts given to 
t he caste, but the boy’s parents incur large expenses as they 
have to give ornaments to the girl. After marriage the bride 
makes short visits to the husband’s house at intervals, but he 
IS not supposed to cohabit with her until she attains maturity. 
When this happens the bridegioom’s parents are informed 
and they then go and bung the girl to their house wherein 
the case of the higher castes the imn ceiemony is performed, 
while the lower ones give a least On this occasion the bi ide’s 
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father presents the couple with a present consisting of 

cooking utensils, bedding and a bed to start them in life Such 
piesents aic given among the higliei castes and also by Kun- 
bls, these pioceedings taking place at the bndegiooin’s house 
and not at the biide’s as in the Noithern Distiicts 

72 Brahmans, Rajputs, Komtis and Sonais do not 

pel mit the 1 eniai 1 lage of widows and 
Widow-mail lage _ _ 

Marathas and Tirole Kunbis of good 

standing also discountenance it. A widow must not many 
hei deceased husband’s younger biothei as the lattei regaids 
hei as his mother, in contiadistincLion to the Nortliern Dis- 
tiicts wheie this practice, known as the Levirate, is in com- 
mon usage. The mainage of a widow may take place eitlier 
at her own house or at that of the new husband. It always 
takes place duung the daik fortnight of the month and only 
widows can participate in the ceremony, it being unlucky for 
a mariied woman to witness it. One of the eldeily widows 
replaces tlie glass bangles on the bride's wiists, which weie 
bioken at her hist husband’s death and she puts on the new 
clothes which the biidegrooin has given to hei She is then 
seated on a wooden plank in the court-yaid and in ft out of 
her IS another plank on which a snpan or aieca-nutis placed. 
This represents the spiiit of the deceased husband. The new 
husband takes a dagger in his hand and after applying its 
point to the nut, kicks this off the plank with his right toe, ra 
signification of the fact that the connection of the widow wnth 
her first husband has been severed When the marriage takes 
place at the widoiv’s house, the nut is buried outside the vil- 
lage on the boundaiy line before the couple start lor then new 
house, so that the spirit of the deceased husband may be laid 
to rest and may not haiass the widow The practice of 
keeping women is not uncommon and the issue of such irre- 
gular unions aie called Vidurs or Knshnapakshis Yidur 
was a peison figuiing in the Hindu hcioic poems, being 
the son ot Vyas, the compilet of the Mahabharata and the 
founder of the Vedanta philosophy, by a Sudia slave-girl. He 
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was teimed ' The Wisest of the Wise ’ and gave advice both 
to the Kauiavas and the Pilndavas The denvation of the 
tctiii Ki ifehnapakshl is uncertain, but is probably fiom Kushna 
daikand/W«/i foitmght and means one boin during the 
daik foitmght of the month Iheie aie Viduis of seveial 
castes as Brahmans, Jangams, Mahs, Maiathas, Kunbis and 
Tehs Each set foi ms a sepai ate community the mcmbeis 
of whicii as a lule many among themselves. The Bialinian 
Vidms aiem then diess and bshavioui like real Biahmans, 
but the lattei formeily would have nothing to do with them. 
Nosv, howevei, that some Viduis have been educated and 
have obtained positions m Government sei vice this exeUw 
sivetiess has begun to disappear and Mai.itha Biahmans will 
take water fioin a Vidui m a good position. 

73 Wlien a woman is pregnant for the fiist time her 

husband’s i datives invite the caste- 
Biith cerenioniei „ . .... 

fellows to a feast in honour Of the 

happy event. On tins occasion the woman is given new 
doihes to wear, all of them green including the bangles 
Women, of the M.ing caste scive as nudwives in Wardha 
Children are named on the i2th day, the mother inviting her 
women friends , the name is settled eithei by the mother’s 
relatives or a Brahman, and the child is placed m a cradle 
and locked to and fro by the mother, after which the name 
IS announced A small tinsel image of Devi is tied lound 
the child’s neck and left there foi two yeais, after which it 
IS thrown away, When a child is bom in an inauspicious 
moment a special ceiemony is performed to aveit ill-luck 
The child is placed between two winnowing fans and a new 
tin cad IS passed round them several times to bind them 
together. A cow is then made to come and lick one of the 
child’s limbs. Tins is called Go-Piasau oi ‘ Birth from a 
cow, ’ and is considered to lemove the ill-luck attaching to 
the biith. Apparently the ceiemony ouginally was meant 
■to be symbolical of an actual biith fiom a cow, the child 
being tied between tlic winnowing fans to make it look 
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sonietliing like a calf Similai symbolical ceicmonies of bii tli 
or adoption Lave been lecoided in many paits of the woild 
Till this has been done the father is not allowed to sec Ins 
child’s (ace as it is considered that to do so would cause his 
death. A woman who has borne a child foi the first time 
must wear a blue Ihiead round bet left ankle when she goes 
out, to aveit the evil eye, as otherwise barien women might 
look on her with envy and the i esult might be to ti ansfer 
hei fertility to them while she hciself would become bairen 
Similaily small childien must not be allowed to go out of 
the house neatly diessed without making a dot oi line of 
lamp-black on their foreheads, to aveit the evil caused by 
the envy of childless persons and others While a man wlio 
has recovered from a protracted illness must also tie a blue 
thread round his left ankle when he goes out, as othciwise 
Ins enemies or evil-minded peisons might say So he has 
lecoveied aftei all” with the ettect, unless he were thus 
piotected, of causing a fatal relapse 

74 When a man dies his corpse is bathed and sandal- 
wood paste applied to it. The coi pse 
Death ceremonies „ , , , , ,, 

of a married woman is dressed and all 

her ornaments are put on, being taken off when she is laid 
on the pyre. When the corpse is laid on the bier a white 
sheet is put on a male and a led sheet on a female. After 
the ciemation, the mourneis bathe and go to tbe house of 
the deceased wheie they chew mm leaves and spit them out 
of their mouths to signify that the dead peison is as com- 
pletely lost to them as the nun leaves, and then aftei visiting 
Maioti's temple go home. The lower castes as Telis, 
Koshtis and others drink liquoi on their return fiom a 
funeral. Persons dying of small-pox or leprosy and preg.* 
nant women are always buried, and as aheady noticed tbe 
Jangams, Ling lyats and Minbliaos bury their dead. 

75. The cultivator’s life does not contain much reciea- 
tion, but as he has never experienced 

Amusements, 

It, and spends all his time among 
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people who live pi eciselj alici llie ‘^ariie l.isliion a'; hini'^olf, 
tlieie IS no icason foi supposing that he feels Ihs e\istence 
to be dull or empty Amusements ol a kind, liQ\\L\ei , he lias 
Many villages have a small aft/idiaov wiestlmg-honse, the 
flooi of which IS spicad with soit loose caith in which young 
men and boys wieslle in the evenings, usually discontinuing 
the pastime aftei they aie 30 years old. Tlie cattle 1 aces 
have been already mentioned On festivals the village has a 
dance, the pexfoimei staking aims and moving backwaids and 
lot waids, while one sings a song and the others follow him 
beating small sticks as an accompaniment and adopting theiC 
movements to the ihythm Another comic dance is pei formed 
foi women A man di esses m women’s clothes and pie- 
tends to be a young girl, dancing and at the same time gives 
a humomous narration of a gill’s life, maniage and inothei- 
hood. In the evening the men sometimes collect at Maroti’s, 
Mahadeo’s or Ganpati’s temple and smg bhajans or sacred 
songs to the accompaniment of drums and cymbals Some 
of them are so stirred by the singing that they get up and 
dance and jump about Khtim is a sort of discourse or sei moii 
which IS delivered in a temple on festival days. Everybody 
attends it, and the or preacher delivets a discourse 
winch may be instructive or humomous, mteispeismg it with 
quotations and veises He is accompanied by one or two 
men with cymbals, who apparently play them when he 
recites veises Tins sort of discouise may go on for houis 
and at the end of it a lamp is waved befoie the god, and the 
people clap their hands and depart Occasionally the 
villagers act a piece which may be written by tne local 
schoolmaster and is sometimes satirical, taking off the local 
officials Clay masks are sometimes used. Tiavelling 
dianiatic companies now visit Wardha and people come m 
from the country to see their performances Cheap hand 
organs and hai moniums are purchased by those who are 
well-tu'do, and accompaniments to native songs are sung on 
theih. A village which has a schoolniastei may be in touch 
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witli llic outside woild as he may leceive a copy of a native 
newspaper sent lound to several subscubeis and be will 
read its contents to the bettei -class tenants assembled at 
tlie village propiietoi's bailhak Olhei wise the evening 
assembly is enlivened only by tlienews bi ought by a wandei- 
ing constable oi peon, or by the account of some member 
ot the community who has had to visit the District oi tahsll 
headquaiters and i elates his expeiiences A favouiite game 
among boys is called chendn and is a sort of rounders, the 
boy who IS in hitting at a ball of lag with a stick while the 
otheis stand lOund, and if the ball is caught he is put out 
and has to go and field. Girls have a game called bahult 
which IS played in the month of Shravvan (August) Two 
cloth dolls are made, male and female, and their mainage is 
celebiated, a feast being aftei wards given. Education has 
made considerable progress in the District and the people do 
not as a lule object to sending their childien to school But 
there is as yet vei y little female education. Each of the 
three tahsil towns Waidha, Atvl and Hmganghat has a 
public hbiary and reading loom, at which daily papers aie 
subsciibed for and books aie also available foi issue, and these 
institutions are well attended in the evenings. English games 
such as tennis and ciicket are played in towns Bicycles are 
not used as yet in the intenoi, but most young men in 
towns have them if they can affoid it 

76 A pilgumage to some holy shiine is acommon event 

111 the life of a Hindu The Waidlia 

Pilgiimages n . 1 

people either go to Ramtek in the month ot 
Kartik (Noveiiibei) oi to Mahadeo’s hill at Pachmai hi m Poush 
(Januaiy), Some people go to the tomb of BabaFaiid at Giiai 
in the month of Chaiti a (April) An auspicious day for starting 
is fixed by the Biahman, and is usually a Monday, Wednes- 
day 01 Satuiday. Cei tain events are unlucky for the start 
of a piIgLimage 01 any othei impoitant journey If one sees 
a Teh before staiting, the jouiney must be given up foi tliat 
day, and to see a widow 01 a one-ej'cd man is veiy unlucky 
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On llie olhei liand to see a roipse being earned past as one 
has staited oi is just staiting is auspicious, as it should insui e 
complete success. It is suiulaily lucky to see a woman 
bunging pots full ofwatei, or a sweeper. The leason foi 
tlie sight of a sweepei being lucky, is believed to lie in ad 
old story of some king of Delhi who was impoi tuned by 
many claimants lot some impoitant post, and at last he re- 
solved in despair that he would give it to the first person he 
saw after waking the next moimng The first person he 
saw was naturally the sweeper who was cleaning the i oom, 
and who therefoie got the appointment. Aged peisons gener- 
ally go on pilgrimages as it is believed that this act will obtain 
the remission of their past sms, and widows also fiequently 
go, being induced to do so m part piobably by the hard life 
tliey lead at home Youngei membeis of the family frequent- 
ly accompany the eldeis to take cate of them, in case they 
should get ill 01 die To die on a pilgnmage to a holy place 
IS, howevei, very meutoiious. When the pilgrims retui n they 
halt neai the temple of Maroti outside the village and cook their 
food, offeung a cocoanut to Maioti as a thanksgiving for their 
safcieturn Theii lelations on heaung of then arrival go 
out to meet them with music and the party them etui ns to the 
village singing songs in praise of the god whose shnne they 
have visited It must be remembeved that a piigiimage was 
in foimei times a much more arduous and hazardous under- 
taking than it now is, and that then a paity would frequently 
not leluin at all oi not without the loss of some of its mem- 
beis, the routes to the sacied places being stiewn with the 
bodies of pilgums who had succumbed to cholera or to the 
dangers of the road. After the letiiin of the pilgrims a day is 
fixed fov lliedistiibulion of the 7 «//j or holy water brought m 
a sealed copper vessel fi om the place of pilgnmage The friends 
nf the family are assembled and the inevitable Bialinian makes 
offerings to the water and lepeats sacied verses. The water 
IS then distnbuted, a few diops going to each guest, who sips 
the water with great leverencc holding it in his light palm 
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LFADING TAMILItS 

77 The pi mcipal families of ilie Distiict aie these beai- 
Lddint- f.iiniiieb— old Ulles of Desliinukh and 

Geiieiai iioiiLe Deslipfinde, which have alieady been 

explained in the chapter on Histoiy The name of the office 
has by long usage now become a surname or title. Desh- 
pandes aie usually Biahmans and DeshmuUis Kunbis The 
duties of a Deshmukh are thus recited in a sanaii given to the 
Ashti family by Aurangzeb — ‘ {a) To keep the lyots pleased ; 
‘ (/i) To look to their piospeiity and to mciease the 
‘Government revenue; (c) Toiealise the levenue and pio- 
‘ tect the 1 ights and piivileges of all ; To keep uiidet control 
‘ the habits of debauchery, the use of into'cicating drugs and 
‘gambling and to supei vise pei sons of bad charactei , {e) 
‘ Not to realise anything beyond the legitimate amount of 
‘his lemuneiation ’ The Deshmukh thus combined the 
functions of collecting the levenue and advancing the well- 
being of the cultivators with those of a niagisteiial officei . 
The Deshpande’s duties coiresponded to those of the Mughal 
kawmgoes,. Deshmukh families ate most numeious in the 
Wardha tahsll and usually occupy the position of village 
piopiietois, The best known aie those of Kuanjd and 
Wadhonv, Ashti, Nachangaon, Salod, Wadner, Khangaon 
and Girai and the leading Deshpande families aieof Pahu- 
gaoii, Ashtfi and Ashti. Brahmans and Kunbis aie the lead- 
ing propiietois, and Baniis and Maiathis aie the only other 
castes holding a consideiable numbei of villages Banias 
have over 120 of which about 25 belong to Raja Gokul Das 
of Jubbulpoie, and Maiathas 99, of which some 50 aie held 
by the Bhonsla luleis of Nagpur. There are also a few 
Rajput pi opi letois holding about 60 villages altogether. A 
notable cliaracteiistic of the leading families of Wardna is 
that many of their lepresentatives ate veiy well educated 
Seveial have obtained degrees m Aits and Law, and have 
actually taken up the practice of the legal profession, while 
otheis have passed the preliminaiy. University examinations. 
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78 The leading Biahnian lamilies aie all Maiatha BiTih- 
iuant> In the Wai dha talisll the Desli- 
I iman ami leh p.lnde families ol Paldigaon and Aslita 
aie the most pioniiueut among these The toimei own some 
23 villages in Waidha and Nagpiii, mainly acqiiiied by then 
late 1 epi esentative, who also enjoyed a political pension 
in place of titbilnt allowance The Ashta family own 
some 30 villages mainly in the Hinganghat and Nagpur 
tahsils The Deshmukh family of Paunai is an impoitant 
one, but they hold only 4 villages, with some levenue-fiee 
plots They are also m receipt ol a political pension 
In Arvi tahsil the Deshpande Brahman family of AshtI claim 
to have held liom the time of Jahangit They have now split 
up intoseveial blanches, possessing in the aggiegate some 50 
villages The Deshmukh families of Kai anja and Wadhona 
have 12 and 34 villages lespectively. Both trace then oiigin 
to one Gangadhat Joshi who accompanied Raja Raghufi 
Bhonsla m the battle of Khaida fought in 1795 between the 
Marathas and the Nizam in Ahmadnagar Distiict, when the 
Nizam's aimy sustained a disgraceful defeat. Gangadbai's 
son Balaji was appointed Subahdar of Jubbulpore, and he 
himself was given the DeshmukhI of Kaianja and Kondhah, 
On the annexation, apolitical pension and someievenue-fiee 
lands were confened on the family The descendants of 
Balaji, the Subahdar of Jubbulpoie, took up their residence at 
WMhona and form another branch of the family. This 
Deshmukh family is the best educated in the District Tlie 
JDongre family of AshtT is also an impoitant one, then present 
representative being a minor. His estate consisting of about 
40 villages is managed under the Guardians and Wards Act. 
In Hinganghat tahsil the most impoitant Biahman family is 
that of Wadner Chimnaji Deshmukh, grandfather of the 
present proprietor, owned over 40 villages in the Central 
Provinces and Berar and his estate was valued at Rs 6 
lakhs His son, however, was addicted to gambling and lost 
the property in Wardha, which has passed to Raja Gokul 
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D 3 s. The piopiietoi of Kliangaon also belongs to lliis family. 

79 Among Rajputs the piincipal family is that of the 

Gahaivvar Rajputs of Mancigaon The 

HSjput families , , , . 

estate was foiineily undei theCouit 
of Waids and a large balance was handed ovei to the pie- 
sent propiietor Bahiam Singh when it was lehnquished, 
but he has spent this and also got into debt He is a man 
of veiy chai liable tendencies and iiiauitains six saihlvarls oi 
places wheie a day ’& food is given to any tiavellei vvlio 
requires it The Khaiigaon family in Hinganglut tahsil, 
who own i6 01 17 villages, also claim to be Raiputs, but 
this may be doubted 

80, Among BanuT families the most iiiipoitant is that of 

Rai Sahib Reklicliand Molita' of flm- 

Baiiia idiniiies, gangliat, wlio is a MahesrI Bania 
belonging to Blkanei His lather came fi om Bikanci as a 
poor man but left property worth about Rs. 10,000, wbicli 
Rekhchand by the display of keen business capacity has 
increased to an estate now estimated at about Rs 50 lakhs 
He has contiibuted considerable sums to tlie Wardha watei- 
works and other objects of public utility Seth Bachhi fij 
of Waidha, the I'epresentative of Hlia Lai Rfirngopal of 
Bombay, is another prominent member of the Bania com- 
munity The Bedkar family of Hinganghfit aie Jain Banias 
coming from Bombay Piesidency. The family have been 
settled in Waidha for about a centuiy and weie foimeily 
much mote piospeious than they now are 

8 1 . The principal KunbI families are the Deshmukhs of 

Nachangaon and Salod The present 

Kunbi families 

lepresentative ot the Nachangaon 
farpily is a minor and his estate is under the Court of Wards. 
He owns 12 villages. The Salod family own 9 villages. 
The Meghe family of Sukli, Bargaon and Sindi own about 25 
villages between them which they have held foi a long period. 
The old KunbI families have become much subdivided 

> iTlim gentleman died m 1906 
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.md then pi opei tj' has been split up among diffei ent bi anclieb, 
bo tliat no impoitant landlords othei than those aheady 
mentioned now exist 

82 The Mukaddams of Ashti aie a piomhient family of 
Ihc MukaddAin^ of theTeh caste Then ancestoi is behev- 

ed to have eorae fioin the Deccan, and it 
is to Ins grandson that a sanad still in the possession of the 
family IS said to have been gianted by Shall Jahan In this 
paper, which is dated 1658 A D , it is stated that ‘ I'lom the 
‘ old documents I (The Eniperoi) leam that Yesaji Miikaddam 
‘has been entrusted with the Desai (Deshmukhi) of the 
‘whole paigana of Ashti and the Mukaddamship of othei 
‘ villages ’ Ashti paigana compiised at that time 372 villages 
on each side of the Wardha so that Yesaji’s chaige was an 
extensive one. It is not clear what the functions of the 
Mukaddam were as distinguished horn those of the Deshmukh , 
but It appears that the Mukaddam was responsible foi the reve- 
nue when the headmen or malguzais could not pay it. Yesaji’s 
family exercised some influence at the Court of Auiangzeb, 
and in later times the family received a giant of Rs, 10,000 
annually formaintainingasmall body of hoise foi the Bhon- 
sla’s army On the aiine.xation, some levenue-fiee land and 
a cash pension were awarded to them, but the lattei has been 
gt adually i educed on the deaths of successive 1 epi esentatives 
The family is now split up an,d compuses 45 peisons m 
eleven households. They hold 15 villages and a 9 annas 
share in Ashti Most of the meinbeis aie now oidinaiy 
cultivatois. The -Mukaddams enjoy the exclusive privilege 
of planting or gai dens in Ashti, and the custom 
is that nobody else may plant them without then pei mission. 

83 Among Muhammadans the principal family is tliat 

Muhammadan fanuhes Ashti. 

The ancestoi of this iannly was Mu- 
hammad Khan Niazi, an Afghan nobleman who was sent by 
the Emperoi* Jahangir as Mansabdai of Ashti, and was 
chaiged with the duty of settling the country on eithei side 
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of tlic Well dli.l ihiougli the agency of Mukaddams, Desh- 
nnikhs and Deslipandes He died and was buned at Asfitl 
in 1037 FaslI 01 1627 A D and a handsome mausoleum 
was elected ovei his giave In the Ain-i-Akbarl it is 
stated of him tliat he lefused a title, saying that his name 
was Muhammad than which no bettei name existed 
Ahmad Khan Niazi succeeded bun, and after adnunistei ing 
the country for a considerable penod died in 1651 A D 
a similar but smallei mausoleum being erected to him. 
The present 1 epresentatives of the family have the title 
of Nawab and hold five villages near Ashti besides some 
levenue-free land gi anted foi establishing the village 
of Alimadpui and for building two mosques and a well 
Another pioininent Muhammadan is Kazi Saiyid Muham- 
mad Majid Khan of Edlabad who belonged to Chanda,' but 
inheiited the iiglit of maintaining the Giiai shiine thioiigh 
his mother, the daughtei of the lastpiiest Five villages 
weie originally allotted by the Gond Rajd of Deogaih foi 
the support of the shi me and the giant lias been confii med 
by the Bhonslas and the Butish Government. The estate 
yields an income of about Rs 3000 a year and as much inoio 
is obtained fiom the offerings of votaiies at the shrine 

84. The Deshmukh family of AshtT are Phulmalis and 

are said to have come from the Deccan. 

Mifc(,eUaneous 

According to tradition they -were 
appointed by the Mukaddam family to administer Ashti 
while the Mukaddams wcie absent at Delhi They have 
now split up into seveial branches of which the piuicipal 
one holds 14 villages besides a shaie of Ashti, some revenue- 
flee land and a political pension gi anted 111 lieu of the Desh- 
mukhl allowance. Another bianch of the family holds 4 
villages. The Deshmuklis of Girar are of the Gaoll caste 
and aie believed to have foimeily been dominant in this pait 
of the count! y. The pi esent representative is heated with 
some deference in Girar and takes precedence on festival 
occasions in roemoiy of the position held.by his foiefathers. 
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85 Neaily the whole aiea of the Distiict consi&ts of a 

thia Loveung of blaclv 01 daib blown 
Kali and Moiaiid, , , . r . i 

SOU ovei a sheet of tiap locL i he 

soil vanes in depth, lioni ten feet to a few inches, the aveiage 
thickness being about two feet It is genei ally found intei- 
niixed with nodulai limestone, the exposed fiagments of 
which aie collected and burnt foi building pin poses The 
best soil in the District is found 111 the level tiact lying along 
the eastern bank of the Waidha river in the AivI tahsil 
The best ciops of cotton aie laised ft 0111 this land The 
lemaindei of the AivI tahsil is hilly and undulating and con- 
tains the laigest pi opoi tioiiate aiea of infei 101 soil The 
noith-east of VVaidha tahsil ■ is also hilly but the centie and 
south of Wardlia and nearly the whole of Hinganghat consist 
of an undulating plain. Hinganghat has the laigest area 
of fiist-rate black soil The following classes of soils weie 
distinguished at the settlement of 1892 — 94 Kali, lich black 
soil of fiist late pi oductiveness, is divided into two classes ; 
first-class kali covered only i per cent and second-class 
10^ per cent of the cultivated area, the foiiner being most 
common in the ArvI and the latter in the Hinganghat 
tahsil The soil has wondeiful poweis of letaining 
moistuie, and wdieii the climate and diainage aie suitable 
for autumn ciops it is quite unsui passed. Spring ciops 
giown on It are sometimes not so good as those 
on blown soil, the reason being that it is such a Seveie 
sham on the bullocks to plough ui kdh soil that it is insuf- 
ficiently disturbed. Asaiesult the wheat giown on it has 
often a very short stiaw With a good quality of plough- 
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cattlCj however, the soil can be well tilled Kali is a fayouiite 
soil for the spring pulses as lentils, peas and tiura. Mot and 
IS a black or daik blown soil generally mixed with limestone 
gut It differs from kdh in being composed of laige particles 
which do not stick togethei so closely Its clods are less, 
haid and when saturated it does not tuin into fine mud 
while in diy weatliei it cracks less. This is the commonest 
soil in the Dismct and was also subdivided into two classes 
occupying, respectively, 45 and 27 per cent and togethei 72 
per cent of the cultivated aiea. This is the gi eat wheat sod of 
the Wainganga plain. Botli classes of mo; nw'f will carry 
double crops in embanked fields. The area occupied by 
good black or brown soil is 90 pei cent of the total under 
cultivation in Hinganghat, 8$ per cent in Wardha and 72 
per cent in Aivi 

86. Khaidl is a pooi and shallow dark soil, mixed 
Othei suiK and fac With Sand Tills extends over 12 per 
toiooivrtluB cent of the ai ea 111 cultivation Ba)iil 

or liilly land strewn with stones occupies 4 pei cent, while 
retdn 01 regulai sandy soil, and Ifac/ihdi or alluvial land on 
the banks of sti earns ate found in insignificant quantities. 
The above statistics indicate the high piopoition of feitile 
land CO itaiiied in the District About 54 per cent of the 
whole land was classed as capable of gi owing wheat and 44 
per cent as mutfanidt or land on which wheat could not be 
giown The selection of wheat as a standard crop is lather 
unsatisfactory in Waidha, as an alternation of cotton and 
juar IS consideicd a moie profitable method of cropping 
over a consideiable pait of the Distiict Good land 

was, howevei, included m the golidn or wheal class 
whether wheat had actually been giown on it 01 not. 
Of the lemaning aiea, 4000 acies weie classed as gai den 
land, and 1 5,000 as khan or manuied by the drainage Irom 
the village siti The relative factors of value ol the different 
soils when classed as wheat land in the oidinaiy position 
weie Ad/i I 40, (^«/ini 36, mota.id I 32, iiioiandll 24 and 
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khartil 14 When classed as rumor ci op land tlie above 
factors weie lowered by a quarter to a thrrd. 

87. The following special variations of positron wer e 

also recognrsed as increafaiirg or de- 

PoBition - Classes . ^ . , , , , 

cieasing the fertility 01 wheat land — 

laivan or low-lying land letentive ot inoistuie ; pnthar 
01 land lying lugh or on a slope and hence liable to 
dry up quickly ; ivahmi or land cut up by water -clrannels 01 
ravines , jan or land lying at a distance fiom the village and 
liable to damage fi'om wild beasts ; bandhia in the case of a 
field embanked with a small and bandhdn of one with a large 
bank ; and abpdshi if the field was irrigated In the case 
of each of these positions the factor of value for the field 
was raised 01 lowered in a certain proportion Low-lying 
land was valued at an additional rale of liom iS to 20 
per cent and embanked and iiiigated fields of from 25 to 
33 per cent In the case of high-lying helds the factor was 
decreased by 10 to 20 percent, m those cut up by diamage 
by 20 to 33 pel cent, and in those liable to damage fiom 
wild beasts by from 20 1040 per cent. These disliiictions 
of position wei e applied only to wheat land, and the only 
ones occuiiing with any fiequency weie/Jirt^/iif/' or high-lying 
land under winch 132,000 acics or 13 per cent of the culti- 
vated area weie included, and wahiin denoting fields cut up 
by diainage which covered 43,000 acies or 4 per cent of the 
total Many of these fields lie in tlie vicinity of the Waidlia 
river. Embanked fields aie pi actically not to be found in 
the District, and irrigation is applied only to vegetable and 
fiuit-gaidens. The lattei were ggnen special factors of 40 to 
50 when II ligated, and 20 to 33 when iiniingated, accoiding 
to the nature of the soil. In the case of fields manured by 
drainage from the village site, the ordinal y valuation was 
raised by 75 per cent in the case of the poorer and 1 00 per 
cent in that of the bettei soils. The Distiict has very little 
I egular rice land, and such as there is was valued at the 
rates “adopted foi minor crops. The fields m Wardha are 
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generally of very laige size, some containing from 30 to 50 
acies, while the aveiage area of a single field is not less than 
15 acres Laige fields weie fiequently subdivided in classi- 
fication according to the diffeient soils they contained and 
the positions in which they lay, 

STATISTICS OF CULTIVATION. 

88 Of ‘ the total aiea of the Distiict 1S2 square miles 
Pinpoitioii of area oi 8 per cent are included in Govern- 
ment forest, 258 square miles or ii 
per cent are classed as not available for cultivation, and 14S 
square miles’ or 6 per cent as cuUuiahle waste other than 
fallow The lemaining area amounting to 1815 square miles 
or 1 lakhs of acies and being equivalent to 75 J per cent 
of the total aiea of the Uistiict or 82 per cent of the village 
area is occupied for cultivation The limit of cultivation has 
thus practically been reached and there is little scope for 
futthei extension The highest proportion of aiea occupied 
is in the Hinganghfit tahsll, where it amounts to 88 per- 
cent of the village area as against 86 per cent in Wardha 
and 70 pel cent in Arvi. At the settlement of 1892 — 94 
ovei 90 par cent of the available aiea was occupied in the 
Sindl and Andori assessment gioups of Wardha, and 
the Mandgaon, Hinganghr.t, Pohna, Wadner, apd Wacholl 
groups of Hinganghat In ArvI the area of unoccupied land 
was still compaiatively extensive, and in two of the hilly 
gioups Dhari and Kachniir was less than half the total 
Between the 30 years’ settlement of 1862-63 of 

I 892 — 94, the inciease in the occupied area wms 14 per cent, 
and in the cultivated aiea excluding old fallow 17 per cent. 
A great part of the District was fully cultivate atd the 30 
years’ settlement, and in 1 1 out of 24 groups the occupied 
area advanced by less than to pei cent during the period of 

I 4 he agncultiir.il statistics aie foi the year 1904-05. rhe»area of the 
District heie taken is that obtained by cadastral siiivey and is sraallei by 
84 squaie miles than the area accoldiiig to prolessional survey, 
g Excludes old fallow which is included in occupied area 
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settkiTient. On the othei hand, in the south-east of Hingan* 
ghat in the Guar and Kora groups, and over the whole Arvi 
tail fail except the tract by the Waidha river, a substantial 
quantity of arable land must have been waste at the 30 yeais’ 
settlement, and in these ti acts the expansion of cultivation 
avei aged between 30 and 60 per cent. A comparison of 
these figures with those of the census returns of population 
shows that such inci ease of population as has occuired has 
been due to the extension of tillage to hitheito unoccupied 
tiacts, while in those where the land has already for some 
period been fully ciopped, the population shows a strong 
tendency to become stationary While there aie as yet no 
indications that the pressure of the people on the land has 
induced a higher and inoie careful system of fai ming or 
increased the letuin fioin the soil 

89 Of the occupied aiea in 1904-05 something less 

than 147,000 acies or 13 per cent weie 

Fallov7 

under old 01 new fallow The jiiopoi- 
-tion of fallow in Nagpur and Waidha is lower than in any 
other pait of the Province, the figure foi the Vindliyan and 
Satpura Districts being fiom 25 to 30 per cent of the ciop- 
pedaieaandin the nee country of Chhattlsgaih 30 pel cent 
Good land is scaicely ever left unlilled if the occupier can 
afford to cultivate it, and its feitihty is kept up by a sys- 
tem of rotation A certain piopoitioii of the village aiea 
will always be fallow owing to the idleness or povei ty of 
individual cultivatois, and other accidental ciicumstances. 
The pooler soils khardi and bwdi also lequire peuodical lest- 
ing fallows But such fields would be shown as new fallow, 
and it is noticeable that in 1 ecent yeai s the area classed un- 
der this head has substantially decreased, while the acreage 
of old fallow has remained constant The explanation pro- 
bably is that a considerable aiea of the land classed as old 
fallow is reserved for grazing, the quantity of regular grass 
land available being altogether insufficient. No trouble is 
experienced m Wardhg from the growth of kdns grass {Sac- 
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thaiinii sponlnuetmt) in land left fallow, piohably because llie 
soil IS too shallow to enable the deep-i noted iItuis to llounsh 
pOs The gloss ciopped aiea at the settlement of 1892 — 94 

„ , was 940,000 acies and had inti cased 

Fiogi ess of cropping 

Since the 30 yeats' settlement (1862-G3) 
by 90,000 acres or T I pet cent This mci ease wasfanly 
distiibuted ovei the principal ciops, but linseed bliowcd a 
special advance of 65,000 acres since the pievious settlement, 
and jutd’ an almost equivalent decline of 66,000 101904- 

05 the ciopped aiea was lust ovei a million acies, this being 
the highest figuie ever lecoided In this yeai Waidlia had 
the Sixth largest eropped area in the Pi evince, being exceed- 
ed only by Jubbulpore, Nagpur, and the three Clihattis- 
garh Districts, though in respect of total aiea it is the 
smallest Dish let but one The bad harvests of the decade 
1891 — 1900 exercised little or no peimanent eftect on 
the Cl oppirg, Waidhd having on the whole evpeiienced a 
much more favoui able foi tune during this period than most 
other Districts. In 1896-97 the ciopped aiea sank to 860,000 
acres and m 1899-1900 to 784,000 But in 1900-01 it again 
expanded to ovet 980,000 acies The mam reason why the 
agnculture of the District has been practically' unaffected 
by the recent bad yeais is no doubt the sharp rise in the 
puce of cotton consequent on the expoit demand, and the 
laige piofils obtainable in several yeais fiom the crop, which 
have much moie than sufficed to leinibuise the cultivatoi for 
his pievious losses. 

91 The area on which two crops aie grown is usually 
Double ciops. insignificant, thougli it vai ics laigely in 
different years The maximum acreage 
lecordedas beaiingafter-ciops fiom 1891 to 1905 was 12,000 
acies in 1897-98 and the minimum 600 acres in 1899 igoo 
In the former year a heavy fall of lain in Scptembei enabled 
much land to be lesown while in the lattei the absence of the 
autumn rams 1 educed second sowings to a minimum Double 
ciops aie grown principally on the fields round the village 
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Tlie Cl op of the foimei, howevei, yields a sinallei piopoition 
ot lint Kanta vilayaii is so called because it has a small 
thoin at the end of the pod It was fonneily consideied as 
a distinct vanety but is now stated to be identical with /nti. 
Tlie mixtuie of vaiieties and consequent detciioration in the 
output in some places is said to be partly due to tiie ginning 
mills, but this IS doubtful When the cultivator found he could 
get his cotton ginned cheaply for him he abolished his hand- 
gins entirely and now does not even gin what he requires 
loi seed The Banias now keep hand-gms and sell hand- 
gimied seed for sowing purposes. It is piobable tliat 
during the fall in cotton prices wliicb followed the acute 
demand caused by the American Wai, the cultivators ceased 
to take the trouble of keeping tlie seed separate > It has 
been found in Bioach and Khandesh that acclimatised foieign 
varieties aie nearly always unsuccessful, and caieful selection 
of seed of the indigenous varieties is the method there advo- 
cated as holding out the best hopes of impiovemeiit A 
similar warning is given by Mr Moreland who states that 
the effoits to intioduce vaueties fiom other countiies or 
parts of India have failed in the United Provinces. It is 
interesting to note that among these was Hinganghat 
bani which has been extensively tued with disappointing 
results 

94 The land is piepaied foi cotton with the bakhay oi 
Methods of cultiva- pairing plough, which is taken over it 
two or three times bcfoie the breaking 
of the rains. The seed is sown through a hollow bamboo 
tube called smid which is trailed in the wake of the bakhar 
and held up by a woman who drops the seed through it, 
while some stones are diagged along behind to press it into 
the earth In some localities a supeistition prevails that the 
sower should be a piegnant woman and that this fact will 
produce a good crop The seeds aie pieviously washed in 
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cowdung and water to prevent them adhering together by the 
thieads of lint The proper season for sowing cotton is from 
the first to the tliiid week in June in Miiga Nakshatia. 
Some cuUivatois sow before the bieaking of the rams Cotton 
is geneially mixed with tur or arhai m the propoi lion of two 
lines (Ids) of the latter to every lo or I3 of the foinier It 
IS not consideied locally that this piacUce is of any advantage 
to the cotton, but was lathei adopted in older to give the 
bushy tur plants room to spiead It is said, howevei, that the 
tur jilants sheltei tlie cotton from the wind to some extent 
It IS probable also that arhar like othei plants of the order 
Legununosce contiibutes to the feitility of the soil by the 
power which its roots have of attracting nitiogen, Fuither 
thegioundis said to be opened up bjMts deep penetrating 
roots and to deiive some advantage fiom the decayed 
foliage ‘ In the best soil cotton is now sown alone, and 
this practice is usual in the adjoining Distiict of Nagpur, 
The ciop IS weeded seveial times bypassing thtdauidot 
small panng-plougli backwards and forwaids between the 
lines, the space between the plants being weeded by hand. 
The harvest lasts fiom the beginning of November to the 
beginning of Febiuary Each field has four oi five pickings 
ot which the second and thud usually give the most lint. The 
first picking is called Sitadevi because when the cultivator 
goes to the field, he makes a small mound of earth, places a 
little cotton on the top and offeis curds and milk to the 
goddess The lint can be picked clean in the eatly morning 
owing to the etfects of dew on the foliage. Later in the day 
the matuie stipules and leaves get dry and crisp owing to the 
heat of the sun and stick to the lint The picking is usually 
done by women and childien who woik moie deftly than 
men. The imported variety must be picked at shortei intei vals 
than the indigenous plants. Each plant has about 20 branches 
and each branch about 3 bolls on an average Cotton is an 

I Duthic niid FuHei’s Field and Garden Crops of the N.-W. P and Oqdli . 

O 
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exhausting crop, and if sown in two successive years the land 
must be turned up with the udgar or legular plough and 
manured. The ciop is greatly benefited by manuie and the 
cultivators make every effoit to give it as much as possible 
Fifteen loads per acre may be considered a full average 
application It is considered in Bombay, however, that cotton 
derives more benefit from a residue of manure left in the soil 
than from its direct application It is sown alternately with 
juar, and also after wheat with juar in the third year It 
does not do well after linseed. Theciop thrives in compara- 
tively shallow black soil with a light rainfall With prolonged 
wet weather the plants rapidly turn yellow and the yield 
suffeis both in quantity and quality. Heavy lain in November 
when the bolls are buistingis the most disastious; the cotton 
that has foimed is discoloured and spoilt and many immature 
bolls are battered to the ground and destroyed A pi overb 
says ‘If ram falls in Chitra or Swiiti Nakshatras (15th 
October — 15th November) theie won’t be enough cotton for 
lamp wicks.’ This saying must be taken, however, to lefer 
only to heavy or excessive rain. 

95 The following description of pests has been kindly 
Cotton pests furnished by the Directoi of Agricul- 
ture.' The cotton aphis is a small 
insect of a glossy green colour like the English green fly 
The insects feed on the leaves and the growth of the plants 
is stunted. When attacked by the insects the leaves have a 
shining appearance and the people do not realise that they 
are covered by animals at all. The disease as it is thought 
to be is called locally mowala, and is said to appear in damp 
and cloudy weather, which as a matter of fact favours the 
increase of the aphis insect The insect is preyed on by 
various enemies, as the Ladybird beetle and others. The 
only sound artificial remedy is spraying the plants Another 
pest Sphempteia gossyptt or the cotton stem borer attacks 

' * See al^o Mr.' MftXweH-Lefroy’s article in the Agncultui at Journal of 
India No. I. 
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the plants, if cold weather and heavy dews occur at the time 
of flowering. The imago lays eggs on the bark of the stem 
which hatch into a small white giub This grub tunnels 
into the inteiior of the stem and feeds on the inner proto- 
plasmic substance of the plant, going on boiing until it turns 
into the pupa, when the plant is killed. The imago is a 
beetle of a copper metallic colour Plants which turn yellow 
and wither in August or September usually contain this 
grub and they should be pulled up and burned. The com- 
monest pests, however, aie the pink and spotted boll- worms 
which are described by Mr. Lefioy as follows • In August 
we find the spotted boll-worms eating the top shoots of the 
cotton or feeding in the flower buds. The moth that comes 
from these caterpillais lays eggs on the first bolls and the 
attack begins. As the bolls develope more moths hatch out 
and both boll-worms become plentiful in the cotton. This 
goes on till the cotton ripens when probably the caterpillars 
hibeinate. The spotted boll-woims hide away in the ground 
and there become pupae, while the pink boll-woims curl up 
in the seed of the cotton and make a cocoon there In the 
next March the spotted boll-worm comes out, lays its 
eggs on bnnjal or some other plant of the ordei Malvacece 
or in the old cotton plants standing in the fields and goes on 
breeding When the rains break the pink boll-worm moth 
comes out from its cocoon The bolls first affected should be 
pulled off and burnt. Seed should not be taken from infected 
plants, and the biinjal should not be grown near cotton fields. 
Another precaution suggested by Mollison is to steep the seed 
used for culitvation in a half per cent solution of copper 
sulphate. Another pest is the led cotton-bug. This is a 
small insect of a vivid red coloui, which runs about the plant 
and clusters on leaves or bolls, sucking out the juice and len- 
dering the seed light and the lint stained or bad This does 
not do so much damage as the other pests and is frequently 
not recognised by the cultivator It can be shaken off the 
plants into a basket and then drowned m a little kerosine oil 
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and water. A dusky cotton-bug and a beetle aie also dis- 
tinguished as pests 

96 About 9lbs. of seed arc sown to an acre in Waidha, 
this quantity being consideiaLly less 
See<lando.ittmii thaninNagpui where the amount of 

seed IS given as fioni 8 to 16 lbs The Waidha figuie pio- 
bably, however, lepi esents the quantity of cotton lequiied foi 
an acre of the ci op when sown mixed with till’ and an acre 

of cotton alone would requiie more seed Nearly 4 lbs, of 
tui seed also go to an acie of the mixed ciop. The standaid 
outtuin taken at last setllement was 280 lbs of seed cotton, 
yielding 84 lbs of lint and 196 lbs of seed In 1905 
Conimissionci of Settlements raised the outturn to 320 lbs 
of seed cotton and 106 lbs of lint The value of the cotton 
accoiding to the puces of 1904 would be Rs 25, and that of 
the seed Rs 3. The seed (smH) is of gieat value as a food 
for cattle. Cotton is occasionally sown as a spring crop in 
the same manner as fingm juar, but this practice is more 
common in the adjoining Distiict of Chanda than in Wardha 
The extraoidmaiy figuies of exports of raw cotton m the 
years 1903 and 1904 appear to the wiiter to give some rea- 
son for doubting whether even the outturn now fixed is 
sufficient. In a note on cotton cultivation m the United 
Provinces (1905) Mi. Moreland states incidentally that the 
yield fiom an acie is between 6 and 7 maunds of seed cotton 
or 4S0 to 560 lbs ‘ Elsewhere Mr Moi eland sa3S ‘ The yield 
‘ ot fibre pi obably vanes from 150 to 200 lbs to the acre, but 
‘the ciop IS distinctly speculative, and mudi higher and 
‘much lower yields are pi obably common, while the length 
‘ of the picking season makes it xeiy^ difficult to ascei tain the 
‘outturn with any approach to accuracy.' The following 
extract is taken fiom Dutlueand FulleTs Field and Garden 
Crops . — f There is no crop the outturn of which has been so 
‘systematically underrated as that of cotton, and if we are to 
■ ‘ believe- the District repoits of the last three yeais, the 
- » 'Yulilirg, al; 33 pei cent, 160 to 187 lbs. of fibie 



' Provincial aveiagc is only 6o llis. an acre, in nliuh la^-c it 
‘ may be denionstiated tliat it would not pa\ to gmw it. it all. 
‘After consideration of the estimates ariivtd at hv ‘>i‘ttl('mrnt 
‘ Ofliccrs winch exhibit, it must be said, the most .istoundmg 
' discrepancies, and utilising tlie expeiiencc ot tv\o j t .ts on 
'the Cawnpoie Faim, an all lotind estimate ol ipn lbs of 
' clean cotton pei acie of in igated and 150 lbs pt.r .u'lO of 
‘ unii ligated land IS the lowest which (anhesalel\ stnul 
‘ except for Ondh and the Bcnaies Division whcie a Imiuhcd 
‘lbs may be taken as suffieient.’ Klsewlieie llit-t' aiiihois 
remaik that the best cotton in the United I’roxincts is giown 
in Bundelkhand, but it is ceitninly not considci ed in the 
Cential Provinces that the cultivation of this crop :n Sangor 
and Damoh is as good as in Waidha. Mollison giics the 
outturns as 390 lbs. of seed cotton per act c in Ihoach wlieie 
it IS commonly sown with iice, 3C0 in Suiat, 300 Ihs in the 
Carnatic and 350 in Khandesh It is obvious that the ont- 
tinn of cotton can be arrived at by crop experiments only 
with the greatest difficulty, and tlic sole means of making 
suiethat the experiment was complete would be to place a 
guard over the field for a period of two months or moic. It 
IS desirable also to state that Mr. R S. JoshI, Assistant 
to the Diiector of Agiiculture, sees no reason to disiiiist 
the settlement figuies of outtuins It is not dcsiied 111 any 
way to asseit that the settlement standaid is wiong, as no 

adequate evidence whatevei could he adduced in suppoi I of 
such a statement All that is necessary hcie is to call at- 
tention to the fact that the expoils of law cotton have m two 
years exceeded the whole ci op of the Dish ict even on the 
revised standard outturn, a fact which seems to constitute 
sufficient reason for a further examination as to its adequacy. 

97 The large millet juar (So/ tiK/grtrif) is the se- 

Juar-Vurietics and cond crop in importance and the ni in- 

methods of cultivation. • c ..1 ^ 

cipal food-gram of the District. It was 
extensively grown at the 30 years’ settlement occupying 
310,000 acies, from which figuie a decline to 245,000 acres 
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was lecoided at the settlement of 1892—94, the crop having 
apparently been found less profitable than wheat and linseed 
The bad spring harvests of the next decade increased the 
popularity of juar, however, and m 1902-03, 350,000 acres 
01 nioie than a thud of the ciopped area were devoted to it. 
In 1904-05 a large aiea was again sown with wheat and the 
acreage of juar fell to 310,000 The principal local varieties 
of juar are ganen, generally grown on good soils, dn/ii la of 
white ]uar sown on poor soils, and red or Idlfidkn, a. 
variety which is not extensively growh but which has the 
meiitof not finding favoui with buds Another variety oc- 
casionally found IS moh-tura or nioli-chiira This has spread- 
ing heads upon which buds cannot obtain a footing. Its 
gram is used solely in the manufacture of sweetmeats, There 
aie a numbei of distinct varieties and the determination of 
the best ones for grain and fodder is important For the 
cultivation of juar the field is prepared with the hakhar or 
paring-plough in the same manner as for cotton The land 
is bakhared two or three times m the hot weather, the cotton 
stalks of the preceding year being lemoved Two more 
bakharlngs are given in June and by the end of that month 
the seed-bed is leady Sowing begins in the first week of 
July and lasts during that month. The seed is sown with 
the lifan or thiee-coultered sowing plough, each prong hav- 
ing a hollow bamboo tube behind it It is sometimes also 
sown with the baklun like cotton After the seed is sown a 
biush-harrow consisting of a bundle ofbianch.es oftheAaAfi/ 
or tamarind tree weighed down with stones is dragged over 
the field and presses the seed into the eai th This process 
of levelling is called bhasali Sometimes the bakhar is taken 
over the field after sowing and this improves germination. 
In pool soils the seed is sown with the bakhar or even with 
the iidgar O'- regular plough, and a larger quantity is used 
to allow for defective geimination. When grown principally 
for fodder the seed is put m plentifully so as to inciease the 
number of statks, but in good sod it is sown sparsely foi the 
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yield of grain, and the plants aie further thinned to inciease 
their vigour and the size of the cobs produced The crop is 
weeded with the danrd or small panng-plough, in the 
same manner as cotton, when the plants are 6 inches Ingh, 
and again With the dhundm, a slightly laiger implement of 
the same hatuie, about a fortnight aftei waids and thisopeia- 
tion is lepeated eveiy foitnight if the rams permit until the 
crop stands about 4 feet higli A firm seed-bed is important for 
lutir, because if the ciop is sown on loose soil, there is con- 
siderable risk of ' lodging ’ by rain 01 wind. As a lule on 
well-pi epared ground juar only requires one hand-weeding A 
thriving Cl op soon shades the ground and weeds are more or 
less suppressed Still the seedlings are so small and deli- 
cate when they fiist spung up that weeds, if unchecked, 
soon make greater progiess than the crop, with disastious 
results The process of rakhwah 01 watching the ciop is 
most laborious in the case of pilr It is watched by night for 
three months to keep off pigs and by day also for two months 
after it comes into ear to scare away birds When the ciop 
IS ripe for cutting, the stalks aie lopped off a foot fiom tlie 
ground and tied up in bundles ; or sometimes only the pods 
are cut off and the stalks left standing so that they remain 
fresh and can be cut giadually as required Each stalk 
usually bears only a single pod, and if more than one is 
produced they are of small size Each pod contains from 2 
to 10 oz of gram. The harvest lasts for about a month from 
the middle of December to the middle of January, and thresh- 
ing goes on till the middle or end of February 

98 Juar IS a hardy plant but its growth varies 
Growth and pests. ^^^nsely With the quality of the land. 

The crop m the landowner’s field 
near the village may be so high as to conceal a man on 
horseback, while a patch on an outlying stony ndge will 
hardly afford cover to a jackal, Juar is a favourite food and 
the pods are very good eating even when raw. Farm-ser- 
vants and their children are allowed by custom to go to the 
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field and pluck enough to cat while the crop is standing, 
while the haivcsteis always receive some heads for their 
midday meal. The labour involved in the cultivation of 
juai IS very gieat, and the crop is fiequently given out 
on contract to laboureis on the condition that they do all 
the work of cultivation and take half the pioduce less 
the seed-grain On the other hand the crop is popular be- 
cause there is practically no initial expenditure on seed-giam, 
the outturn is neaily as laige as that of wheat and it does 
well in a diy year Jum is liable to smut from wet weather 
when it is in flower and also to attacks from calerpillais 
and a green fly and to damage fiom a weed called a^ta 
{Stuga luteu) in a veiy diy season Its fibrous toots entwine 
round the roots of the plant and check its giowth The most 
common pest is the sugaicane boi ei (CA//o simplex)^ the larvae 
of which eat the young leaves and boie into the stem, 
killing the plant Its body is yellowish white with puiple 
lines along the back and a brown head. Smut is locally 
called kanht The ear turns black and when shaken a black 
povvdei drops out Experiments have been made to pi event 
this disease by steeping the seed in sulphate of copper 
Steeping the seed in moderately hot water is also efficacious 
though to a less degree. Boiling and cold water mixed in 
equal quantities will give the pioper temperatuie, A small 
white caterpillar which attacks the plant after it comes into 
iai IS called lendm If damp and cloudy weather occuis at a 
ate stage of Its growth the Cl op may also suffer from g^rud 
jr rust. Excessive rain occurring soon after the seed is sown 
irevents It fiom germinating and rots the plants. But the 
•aiiifall of Waidha is seldom too heavy for this ciop and the 
:old weather variety or rmgni juar is scaicely grown in 
he Distiict Juar is usually grown mixed with one of 
he pulses avhar or mung in the proportion of one- 
levenih of the latter. From 5 to lo lbs. of seed are sown 
o the acie and the standard outturn is 700 lbs , 
;his being the 'highest in the Province. The value of the 
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Cl op on one acre m 1904 was Rs 17-8-0, 1 he stales which 

are known as kaibl and the chafi (kulai) foim a veiy valu- 
able bye-pioduct, supplying thefoddei on which cattle depend 
foi the greater pai t of the year. The value of the stalks 
may be 30 to 40 per cent of that of the ciop and the two in 
combination are worth not less than the standard wheat ciop 
on the same area. 

99 Wheat {TnUcutn sativwii) is the thud ciop in import- 
ance. At the 30 years’ settlement it 
Wheat , , / 

coveted neaily 100,000 acies, and at 

last settlement (1892 — 94) 1 99,000 acres 01 21 per cent of the 
ciopped aiea The hai vests of the succeeding years have, 
liowevei, been very pool and the area sown gradually de- 
creased until 111 1899-1900 it amounted only to 18,000 acres. 
Subsequent yeais have witnessed a considetable lecovery 
and m 1904-05 about 100,000 acies or 10 per cent of the 
ciopped aiea weie sown with wheat The pimcipal vaiieties 
giown aie hauui, kalha and bansi, the last only to a small 
extent Hama is the hard white wheat called Mnsia in the 
Northern Distiicts and kalha the hard red wheat known theie 
as kalha Both these varieties are bearded. Baiisi is another 
white wheat somewhat softer than lidnsta and is desciibed as 
a golden-coloured vai lety sometimes mistaken for /uiaJ ’ This 
wheat IS grown in Khuidesh with inigation and is consideied 
111 Nagpur as being the least liable to lust In Khaiidesh 
It is described as having a black beard and as lequiiing 
moie moisture than others “ The small soft white vaiiety 
called pisst, which is grown geiieially m the noith for export, 
IS veiy little cultivated in Wardha. A iiiixtuie of hauid 
and kdthd is called chdvcal kdthd, piesuiiiably owing to the 
lesemblance of agiainof the yellow wheat to iice Wheat is 
most extensively grown in the fei tile land lying along the 
banks of the Waidha nvei m Hmganghat tahsil The soil 
is prepared with some caie, being ploughed with the hakhar 


J Nagpur Setllemcnt Repuit, p 107 ] 2 Khandetli Gayelltei , p 149 
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to deal It of the stumps immediately aftei the hai vesting of 
the pievious ciop, again in the hot weather and once a ioi t- 
night diinng the lains if the weather peimits Befoi e sowing 
the soil 13 levelled by diaggmg a pathar or plain log of wood 
over it. The ndgar or regular plough is not used unless the 
field is much ovei grown with grass Sowing usually begins 
about the 20th of October, many people commencing their 
sowings fi’om the Dasahra festival. The seed is sown tin ough 
the lifan or three-pronged sowing plough, but this is heavier 
and of larger size than the one used for sowing gi am and juar 
and it IS drawn by three pans of bullocks. The best rain lor 
wheat IS in the first week of October, and if a good fall is 
received then, a full ciop will be obtained even without cold 
weather ram Neitliei wheat nor other cold weather crops 
are weeded, and after the seed is sown little luither labour is 
reqmied till the harvest. When the ciop has come into eai 
a man IS employed to watch every twenty to foity acies. 
The harvest begins about the middle of Febiuary Wheat 
IS very raiely manured as the cultivator cannot afford to 
give this assistance to the whole of his land and he gets a 
better 1 eturn from the application of manuie to cotton. It' 
may be sown in the same field for seveial yeais in suc- 
cession without mateiial loss, but it is commonly grown 
in rotation with cotion and juar, Wheat is veiy liable 
to 1 ust if heavy 1 am m October or Novembei is followed 
by close, cloudy weather in the cold season, and occasionally 
smut attacks a certain numbei of plants, though tins 
disease has never seriously d,ainaged wheat Its chief 
danger in this District is a dry cold weather when the plants 
aie liable to be destroyed by the ravages of white ants. 
The prevalence of high Winds when the plants aie coming 
into ear causes the giam to shrivel up. This disease is called 
so/i, and also usually oceuis ip a dry season. Fifty-six lbs of 
seed are sown to the acre, and thestandard outtm n is 580 lbs. 
or more than tenfold. The crop thus yields a considei ably 
belter return than in the Northern Distiicts owing to 'the 
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fact that little more than half as much seed is used, while tlic 
outturn 13 only some 50 Ib^ smaller than in the Nerbudda 
valley It has been suggested that the smaller quantity of 
seed requiied is due to the use of the tifan, but it is doubtful 
whether this implement could be worked in the heavy soil of 
the north It is said that the seed is sown more thickly in 
good land and thinly in the pooler soils The value of the 
standard crop of an acie of wheat in 1904 was neaily- 
Rs 21 

too Linseed {Lmum usitafi^sintum) became a popular 

crop during the decade ending 1890, 

Linseed 

the aiea under it being over 140,000 
acres at the time of last settlement Since then it has to 
some extent been supplanted by til which is now also m good 
demand for export and is a safer crop to grow In spite of 
the high prices which have been obtained for linseed since 
1891 its acreage had declined to 6o,000 in 1904-05. It is 
usually sown in black soil and the method of cultivation 
resembles that of wheat, but the held need not be prepared 
so caiefully. Two varieties aie distinguished one with a 
wliite seed and white flowei and the other with a copper- 
colouied seed and blue flower. The former is called locally 
hamd and the latter kaihui They are giown mixed, but the 
white vaiiety commands a better puce in the maiket The 
crop is sown in September and cut m Febiuaty about a 
month befoie wheat The plants are pulled up by the loots 
and taken to the thieshuig floor where the pods are pounded 
out with a wooden mallet. Little expense is mcuired in 
cultivation aftei the seed is sown, but the plants are very 
liable to injury from damp and cloudy weather in the cold 
season. Duiing the wet years after 1892 they were destroy- 
ed by a virulent red rust which passed by the wheat The 
colour of the lust which invades linseed is a biilliant scarlet. 
The plants are also sometimes attacked by a small gieen 
insect at the time of flowering When once the plants have 
successfully germinated they lequue less moisture than 
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wl>e<\t, and if good lain ib received in Seplenibci Imseed 
will do well with a diy cold weatliei The ciop is exhaust- 
ing to the sod and linseed should not be sown twice in 
succession 11 a field is cropped continuously with it a 
paiasitic weed appeals which resembles the agin plant (Stnga 
liile , i ) Only lo lbs of seed are lequiied to an acie and tlie 
slandaid outturn is 300 lbs , the value of which in 1904 was 
Rs. 15. 

101 Tiir 01 aihai" (Cn/anns tnditu<), one of the autumn 
pulses IS giown almost wholly as a 
mixtuie witlijuai 01 cotton in Wai d ha 
The net acieage under >twas 85,000 in 1902-03, tins being 
the largest figuie recoided Some say that the mixture of 
aihai 13 of doubtful advantage to cotton as the aihai plants 
glow quickly and ovei shadow their companions But arhar 
luinishes the chief pulse food of the Distiict and is a popu- 
lai Cl op. It IS not as yet giovvn sepaiately in Wardha, 
though a consideiable quantity is raised in this mannei in 
Magpur It IS liable to be attacked by blight when m the 
floweiing stage, though this disease seldom affects more than 
a proportion of the plants Close, cloudy days in the early 
cold weather will produce catei pillars In the Northern 
Distiicts the crop may sometimes be killed by a single 
night's frost, but the weather is seldom cold enough in 
Waidhafor It to be injured in this way. The ciop in the 
Mai atha country is usually called tiir and is believed to' be 
a separate variety The plant is much smallei and the giain 
iipens in Decembei instead of in February When giown 
sepaiately about 10 lbs of seed are required for an acre and 
the outturn IS 500 to 6po lbs The stalks, called tumh , aie 
soaked and diiecl m the sun, and are used to construct giain 
leceptacles, 01 plaited into matting for pi otechng the mud 
.walls of the cultivator’s house from the heavy downpoui of 
the monsoon, The stalks aie also useful as fuel, the chai- 
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coal obtained flora llieiii being piized foi the manufactures 
oi fiiewoiks 

102 Til {Se^aniuin mditinu') is a ciop winch is gi owing 

in favoui and coveis usually fiom 

30,000 to 50,000 acies Theie aietwo 
vaiieties, dhauri or white-seeded til which is a rain ciop, and 
niaghell ov hona o\ led-seeded til which is sown 111 August 
or September and ripens in the cold weathei, being called 
maghfll because it is hai vested in the month of M^igli. The 
ioimer is sown in pool soils at the end of June or the begin- 
ning of July It IS of little importance in Waidha, the 
maghell til being usually grown. This is a piofitable ciop, 
but lequires favourable weather at sowing tune Iftbeie is 
heavy ram at this time the seed cannot be sown, or may be 
washed out of the ground, and the plants are stunted When 
the Cl op IS well established it can do with very little ram. 
Thus m 1896-97 with no lain in September and Octobei til 
gave moie than a normal harvest A pound and a half to 
two pounds of seed suffice to sow an acie and the standaid 
outtuin is 350 lbs 

103 The other ciops aie of little importance Gram 

(Cice} midimim') covers about 10,000 

Othei crops 

acies This pulse appeals to be much 
less in favour m Waidha than in the Noithein Districts, 
probably because so much arhar is grown that It is iiotreqpir- 
ed as a food-gram Other cold weather pulses are masOr 
{Ervum Aws), tiura or lakh {Lathynis saUvus) and imldna or 
peas {Fistini mveme) The most iinpoitant of these is tiura 
with an area of from 5000 to 15,000 acres Masui is very 
little grown, while the area cropped with peas has decreased 
from 5000 acres in 1893-94 to an insignificant figure in 
1904-05. Peas have yellow and blue flowers, tiuia a flower 
of leddish-blue colour and masiir or lentil a small while 
flowei These pulses aie giown in the cold weathei and aie 
sown with the after linseed and bef 01 e wneat Tiura 

supplies a useful food for cattle. The laigc vaiiety called 
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lakh wlncli js giown in the open wheat-fields is not fitted foi 
human diet as it produces paralysis of the lovvei limbs when 
eaten alone. But the small variety lakliori which is gi own as 
an aftei -Cl op in rice-fields IS believed to be harmless The 
difference in the properties of the two giains is the moie 
remarkable as botanically the plants are indistinguishable 
fi oni each othei These pulses often tin ive both m diy and 
wet years when linseed and wheat suffer, but veij dry and 
cold or cloudy weather, inducing the attacks of insects, 
sometimes piove fatal lo them • Mfing (Phaseoliis ntinigo) 
is an autumn pulse which is sown mixed with juir. About 
36 to 40 lbs of seed aie requiied for an acie of gram and 
masui and 50 to 60 lbs of tiura and peas The standard 
outturn of gram is 600 lbs and 360 to 720 lbs may be taken 
as the limits between which the outturns of the other pulses 
vaiy, the mean falling at 540 lbs 

104 Rice [On'^a saliva) is quite an unimportant crop m 
Rice Wardha, being giown on an area of 

fiom 3000 to 6000 acres only Most 
of the lice is pioduced in the Giiai paigana of the Hingan- 
gh it tahsil to the south east of the District Elsewheie a 
few tenants grow rice for domestic consumption in small 
unerabaiiked poitions of their open fields {wawai) All 
the I me sown is broadcast and the outturn of unhusked iice 
IS .only 700 lbs. per acie which is as low as that of any 
Pistiict in the Province Owing to the high prices for iice 
obtained locally, however, the crop gives a fan return The 
quantity of husked rice yielded by an acre's ciop may be 
taken as 430 lbs Sugaicane is scarcely giown in Wardha. 
105, A minor crop of some importance is flax or s««- 
Minor Clops hemp (Go/a/a? la y/mcra) which covers 
about 4000 acrjss Cultivators of the 
'highei castes will not grow this crop as it is considered to 
be unlucky or unclean The objection probably arises fiom 
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die duty natuie of llie piocess of beating out the fibie. The 
Cl op IS, however, a paying one botli for the yield of fibre and 
fiom its fertilising action on the soil. It is principally grown 
by the caste of Bhaintas who also weave lopes and gunny- 
bags from the fibie. Feiiants who will not giow hemp 
themselves frequently sublet then fields to a Bhamta so as to 
get a crop of hemp taken off them Pardi is a centre of hemp 
cultivation. Castor (jRhi/nts comiiiuins) covers something 
undei 2000 acres Many cullivatois grow a small patch of 
it in a corner of one of then fields, and use the oil both as a 
medicine and as a lubiicant for the wheels and axles of caits. 
Castor oil was foimeily a common agent for lighting, but it 
has genei ally been supplanted by kerosme oil It is some- 
times grown as a regular ciop in villages bordering on the 
jungle as wild animals will not eat it, the oil exeicising the 
same disagieeable effects upon them as upon human beings. 
Tobacco (Nicofiam iabacnin) occupies about looo acres Its 
cultivation is confined to patches of land adjacent to the 
village and to gardens at the backs of houses, which are 
natuially fertilised by drainage, while manure and sweepings 
can easily be deposited on them The seed is sown in July in 
a well-manuied nuisery bed, the seedlings being transplanted 
in August. The ciop receives several hoemgs and dicss- 
ings with fresh earth from time to time In February 
the plants are cut down and the leaves spread out for a week 
to dry, alter which they aie made into heaps andcoveied 
With grass or straw After being cured in this manner for 
a few weeks they are made up into laigei bundles and so far 
as the cultivator is concerned aie ready for the market ' The 
value of the crop cm an acre is about Rs 6o and the net 
profit Rs 20. 

106 Chillies (Cn/isz'tH/H /ruhsceiis) me grown' on about 
' , 1600 RCies both as an iiiigated and 

Condiment-, , 

diy crop The seed is sown in thd 
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hot weatlier and diinng June or even latei the young seed- 
lings are caiefully transplanted by hand The ciop npens 
from January to March. The yield of gieen chillies iiom 
an acre is between 40 and 50 cwt when iiiigation is used 
and from a diy crop about a thud less When diied the 
weight shiinks by 75 per cent The value of the ctop on 
an acie is about Rs 100 and the net piofit half this amount 
Tut iiiei ic was fotmeily giown to a consideiable extent in 
the Hinganghat tahsll, especially in Waigaon which is called 
Hal dia Wat gaon on this account But the leturns of minor 
crops show only 1 1 acres undei it m the years 1903 — 05 The 
principal vegetables grown are pofiat 01 beans coveiing about 
200 acres and bmijals, onions, coiiander and yams 01 sweet 
potatoes which occupy 100 acies each on an aveiagc. Only 
some 10 to 13 acres aie devoted to betel-vine gardens, the 
best-known gaidens being in Ashti and Jalgaon 

107. Among fruit trees mangoes covet about 500 acres, 

^ ^ and plantains and oranges about i oo 

acres each The bananas of ArvI aie 
somewhat esteemed locally Guavas aie giown on about 30 
acres. The following inteiestmg notices of these fruit-trees 
ai e reproduced from Mr Craddock’s Settlement Report on 
Nagpur — ' It IS a meatouous act to plant a mango tree on 
' account of the fiuit and shelter which it yields. The young 
‘ plants will lequiie watei mg for the first two hot weatheis 
‘ of then existence and fencing as a protection from cattle foi 
‘ a longer peiiod The ownership of a mango tree is hotly 
'contested on grounds both of sentiment and piofit The 
'local fiuit IS extiemely unpalatable to the European, its 
' substance being stringy with a strong flavour of turpentine. 
'They ate, howe\ei, laigely eaten by the natives, both 
' raw and in the form of pickles, and in a good mango 
‘ season fruit-sellers will offer some of their over-iipe stock 
‘at 4 he absuid late of two annas a hundred It is a com- 
' inon saying that mangoes will produce a crop only every 
‘ othei 3 ear. This is not sti ittly correct. A good crop is 



‘ genei ally tollovved by a meagie one and occasional!}' tlie 
‘ yield fails entirely It would be more coirect to say that 
‘ a period of thiee years sees a good ciop, a moderate crop 
‘ and a poor crop It is impossible to estimate closely what 
‘ d mango tree should yield e\cept by expeiience of what it 
‘ does yield Some trees seem to resemble ihebairen fig tree 
‘ of the parable, while others pioduce fiuit woith Rs 25 The 
' mango floweis profusely in February and the fiuit is iipe in 
‘ April and May High winds 01 hailstorms during the flower- 
‘ mg peuod aie the chief danger to the ciop Unlike the 
‘ mango, the guava {jam) is cultivated only in gardens It 
‘ leqmies watei and caie when young and is the bettei for it 
‘ afterwards, but when once established it will produce fi uit 
'without inigation The fiuit, howevei, which lequiies the 
' greatest outlay and labour on the pait of the cultivaloi is the 
‘ orange Nagpur oianges have an established leputation 
‘ The outoi peel is easily removed and the inner skin is very 
‘ thin, while for juiciness and sweetness they cannot easily 
‘ be matched Thousands of baskets of oranges aie sent away 
‘ daily during the orange season to Bombay and othei pai ts 
‘ of India, and quite humble classes of cultivatois will now 
‘ stait orange gaidens, winch were formeily the luxury of a 
‘ few well-to-do landlords A drawback to the industiy is 
' the time which must elapse before the full benefit of the outlay 
‘ is leaped For the hist thiee years aftei the young cuttings 
‘ are set in the ground no cra*p can be gathered and there is 
‘ large expenditure on manure and iiiigatioii, which can only 
‘ partly be recouped by sowing vegetables between the young 
‘ plants Aftci that period it is 110 longer possible to gi ow 
‘ vegetables in the 01 ange gai dens, but a small fiuit ciop is 
‘ obtained ; the. trees, however, do not reach matuiity till tlie 
‘ expiry of seven years Two crops are obtained m the year, 
‘ in the eaily autumn and eaily hot weather A common 
‘ piactice is to sell the ciop standing at sums which sometimes 
‘reach Rs too to Rs 150 pei acre'. It is aftei the seventh 
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‘ year that orange cultivation becomes lucrative But it is not 
‘ certain profit. Some yeais the crop is a failure and both 
' seasons are seldom equally successful. The laigest crop oi 
‘recent years was that of 1 894, a season when neaily all 
‘ field crops suffered from rust and blight The oiange yield 
‘ was phenomenal and the fruit became almost a drug on the 
‘ market, the price falling to R i per 100, as contiasted with 
‘ a normal price of Rs 6 Anothei feature of oiange growing is 
' that even expert agncultmists are never certain whether a 
‘particular plot will suit oranges, and occasionally a promising 
‘ site results in disappointment Good black soil is usually 
' selected, but I have seen some successful orange groves 
‘raised on very second-rate soil Plantains aie propagated 
‘ from shoots in a small patch, fenced, manured and irrigated ; 

‘ every tha d year the tiees are cut down and shoots taken 
‘ from them are planted in an adjoining plot Occasionally 
‘ this cultivation gives a very good return, but of late years 
‘ it has declined in popularity In other cases systematii^ 

‘ cultivation is not attempted arid the plants are simply 
‘ allowed to stand as long as they produce fiuit ' Orange 
trees are attacked by a light brown caterpillar which 
bores into the stem, and if not removed gradually kills 
the ti ee 

108. The principal agricultural implement is the bakhay 
Agricultural impie- or surface-plough The shaieofthis 
IS called plids and consists of an iron 
blade about 19 inches long and 2 to 3 inches wide fixed 
hoiizontally into a flat block of wood called khod. It is 
diawn by a pair of bullocks and is used both in prepaiing 
the fields for cultivation, breaking up clods and Iran owing the 
surface, and sowing cotton, juar and arhar Deep ploughing 
IS done with the nagar or ordinary plough The blade of 
this IS called phdl and consists of a pointed iron bar about 
3 feet long and an inch square fixed into a heavy wooden 
body Called d-iid beneath which it projects about 6 inches/ 
pointing down wai-dg and forwards as the plough is driven 
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thioLigli the giound The nagat is used foi the bieahiiigup 
of new land oi occasionally for the eiadication of weeds 
It IS seldom employed in heavy black soil because of the 
labour involved to the bullockSj while if lain should hold off 
after land has been ploughed with the nagar the soil will 
dry too rapidly and become unfit foi sowing No risk is 
involved if a field intended for spring ciops is ploughed 
eaily in the laiiis, but the nagat is seldom used, unless the 
field IS much overgi own with glass Expeiicnce gained on 
the Nagpur Farm, so fai as it goes, indicates that the best 
le&ults aie obtained by deep ploughing and hat rowing in 
alternate yeais, but this expeiiment needs demonstration 
ovei a wider area before it can be decided whether the 
cultivatoi IS light or wiong m his spaung resort to deep 
ploughing’ The nagar requires two or thiee pairs of 
bullocks to draw it The bodies of both ploughs aie usually 
made of babul wood (Ai-acia aiabica) The U/an is a Ueble- 
diill lake by which three furrows are sown at once The 
drills are fixed into wooden sockets oi dd/ds projecting fiom 
the body of the plough, and point downwaids and foiwards 
like the share of the nagar Above each dull is fixed a 
bamboo tube through which the seed trickles, and the three 
tubes meet in a circulai wooden basm at the top into which 
seed is fed. Two it/ans are used, one for sowing the autumn 
and the othei the spring crops The lattei or >06; ///«n is 
heavier, as the giound is haidei when the spi mg crops aie 
sown and the drills must be foiced into the soil. It has long 
pomted drills each like the shaie of the nagar but somewhat 
shortei The autumn 01 fusdn tijan is a lighter implement 
with shorter and thmnei spikes, as the giound is quite soft at 
this time and the seed need notpenetiate so deeply. It is 
used for sowing juar and til The has been impioved 
in recent yeais, the tegular shaies or spikes having been 
substituted foi pothdlds or small iron cups which weie for- 
mci ly fixed on to the wooden sockels. These did not pene- 
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tl ate into tlic gioiincl piopcily and the tiubstilulion of long 
sliarcs hai, caused sowing to be jieifoinied moi e efficiently, 
though at tlie same time lendenng itamoie labouous 
piocess. The hynn used for sewing the spung ci ops must 
be drawn by two, tluee or foui pans of cattle In the case 
ol cotton the seed as aheady stated is sown thiough a liollow 
bamboo tube or scir/a ti ailing behind the bakhar, the space 
between the lines of cotton being thus equivalent to the 
width of the share Rice is the only ciop sown bioadcast 
'I he ihiiiid or hoe-plougli is an implement like a small oakhm 
with a hoiizontal blade 7 inches long and 2 or 3 inches 
wide This IS used to weed the autumn ciops as jiifu, cotton 
and lui and to turn up the eaith round then looLs, fiistwhen 
the plants aiea few inches above the ground and again a 
lew weeks later. Ihe bullocks are muz/led and tieacl 
between the lines of the ciop, two dam as being often drawn 
by a single pan of animals Delicate manipulation is 
1 equn ed to guide the ywi/i rt between the lines of the ciop 
without upiooting the plants, 'llie space between the 
plants IS subsequently weeded by hand The dhitmha is 
an implement like a f/rtdirt but with a blade of about lo 
inches long which is used when the plants have grown 
highei. No improvements have at piesent been made in 
theoidinary implements of agncultuie, but an Ameiican 
iodder-shredding machine for cutting up the stalks ofjuar 
has been intioduced by the Aguculiuial Department and 
many have been sold in the Distiict This machine has the 
effect of greatly increasing the nutiitive value of the karbl, 
which IS the staple food of cattle Several propnetois in 
Waidha subscribe to the Piovincial Agricultural Gazette. 

109. The advantages of manuieare fully appreciated by 
Biinuie agnculluusts, and they do what they 

can to affoid a provision to the fields 
Ihepnncipal souice of supply iS from the dung of cattle, 
but this IS also requited foi fuel Since the expansion of 
cotton cultivation, however, many cultivators save the 
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giCRlei pait of Ihe cattle dung for raanuie both in the lainy 
and open season and take then carts to the forests to buy 
supplies of fuel befoie and after the rams, bringing 3 oi 4 
cai tloads on each occasion The dung is kept either in 
suiface heaps by which much of its value is lost, and now 
also not infiequently in pits eithei open or closed The 
sweepings of the house aie added to it, and the eaith sur- 
loLinding tlie sides of the pit is also dug up and placed on the 
fields The manuie is taken out and spiead on the fields in 
the hot weather It commands a selling puce in Waidha, 
fetcliing ftoin 8 annas to a lupee a cartload The bulk of 
tlie liquid manuie is wasted, but a few cultivators dig up silt 
fi oin the sides of tanks and spread it in the cattle stalls so as to 
retain the uiine, afteiwaids lemoving it to the fields Tlie 
only othei method of fertilisation which is piactised is the 
penning of flocks of goats and sheep in the fields at night 
The tenants hue these fiom the Dhangais or shepheids and 
they are kept on the fields foi a foitnight to a month, one 
01 two khandis (of 400 lbs ) of juar 01 from Rs 10 to 
Rs, 20 being paid for then use A rate quoted in Nagpui 
and Chhindwara is R i a day for the folding of a hundred 
sheep Gi een-soiling is unknown and the cultivators have 
not yet consented to use town sewage though the soil of 
disused pits lound Waidha commands a pace The manure 
available is usually devoted to the cotton ciop from which the 
laigest letuin is obtained. In Hinganghat it is stated that 
two- thirds of the cotton aiea receives assistance Many 
cultivatois keep goats for the sake of their manuie 

IRRIGIIION 

no The 11 ligated area is insignificant and seldom 
amounts to more than 3000 acies 

Ii 1 igatlou 

lank iriigalion is piaclically unknown 
and only a few acres of 1 ice receive any extra supply of water. 
In a few places water is raised fiom the beds of streams 
by hand, but with tliese exceptions well irrigation is the 
only form known. The Disliict contains fiom 1500 to 2000 
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wells of winch the majoiity are tempoiaiy The 
aiea iingated by a well is r| acies Owing to Ihc pio. “ 
of the haid basalt lock to the surface the cost ot const*/’ 
ing wells is veiy high, the average expeadituic on a diiia^ 
well being put at Rs 40O, while in some cases it is mu _ 
higher The usual depth of the subsoil watei is about 4 > 
feet. The crops imgated aie chillies, tobacco, oranges and 
other garden ciops with a little wheat and giam, Vegetable 
gardens exist m some numbers in sevetal villages of the 
Arvi tahslland in Nacliangaon, Injhala and Sindi in Wardha 
tahsll It seems pi obable that in Wardha as in Nuiui ^^welU 
iingation could be successfully applied to wheat, which is 
liable to suffei from drought in the shallow black soil, but 
the cost of constiuction of wells might reiidei the profit 
insignificant, though the extension of the system would affoid 
protection in years of drought The cultivatms, however, at 
present pay little attention to unpioved methods of raising 
wheat, their eneigies being concentrated on the more valu- 
able cotton Cl op. 

CATTLE 

III Waidha has the best breed of cattle in the Pio- 
Bieeda hnowii as Gaolao. These aie 

bied in the noith of the Distiict in the 
ArvI tahsil by colonies of GaolTs who go about the foiests 
with the heids and are called Heti Gaolis, heti meaning an 
enclosuie for cattle erected in the jungle. Animals of this 
bleed aie usually white mcolom with shoitish curved horns, 
pioniinently convex foreheads, shoit eais and large and soft 
eyes They have full chests and fauly developed foiearms. 
Then tails are long, thin and tapeung. They are well built 
and specially adapted for fast woik The other points of this 
breed, as mentioned by Mr. R S. Joshi, Assistant to the 
Director of Agriculture, are tapering nostiils and black muzzles, 
a short neck, a bioad and prominent chest, black hoofs, 
fairly short legs m proportion to the body, and a back curv- 
ing gradually over the quaiters and slightly hollow behind 
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° ip Tlie Gaolao cattle aie not veiy liaidy and i e- 
caie and attention in bleeding 'I hen puce vanes 
suppRg loo to Rs 300 a pair The best hotting bullocks 
^^'mand even higher puces and harnessed to alightcait 
®’jghing 90 01 too lbs, a pan of them will do 50 miles 
^Ider the 12 houis, while for short distances they can tiot 
miles an houi . The people pi efer white cattle and white 
, pulls are usually preserved foi bleeding purposes These 
• Janimals aie not so laige as the Bciar bullocks Anothei bieed 
I lb distinguished undei the name of Nagpuii These animals 
I'aie also usually of white coloui and have horns of medium 
size and flat ioieheads. They aie moie leggy than the Gaolao 
^ cattle and may be of different colours. They are much used 
foi load woik in tongas 01 carts They are somewhat lacking 
in spnit and staying power, and the cows of this breed aie not 
good milkers. The puce of a pan of bullocks is fiom Rs 50 
to Rs. 100 A thud class of cattle aie called Goiidl These 
are infeiior, small and badly shaped, with thin andshoit horns 
and aie probably simply the piogeny of the piomiscuous 
intei breeding of badly-nouiislied animals Bi ceding is 
earned on all ovei the Distiict from selected bulls, the 
young steers being separated fiom the cows as soon as they 
aie weaned, and kept and grazed separately A good bull 
costs from Rs. 100 to Rs 300 and it is said that the District 
contains 40 well-known bulls besides numbeis of otheis of 
no special reputation. The bull is allowed access to the 
cows at thiec or tour years old He serves the cows 
usually for a period of fiom three to five years and is then 
put to cultivation either with 01 without being castiated, 
and another five years’ work may be obtained from him. 
One bull can serve a herd of 200 cows but this is a high 
estimate Bullocks which aie to betiained to cultivatiqn are 
castrated at thiee yeais of age, this opeiation being pei formed 
by Mangs m Waidha The number of cattle bied in 
the Distiict IS not sufficient topeimit of any considerable 
surplus for expoit, but young calve the Gaolao bieeds are of 
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bought by piiicliasets lioni Clihiiidu’.lia On the otliei 
hand, many impoi ted cattle are used in Waidlul Bullocks 
of the Bcrar bleed aie unpoited iioin Wiin and othei places, 
and aie consideied to be stionger than the Waidiia animals. 
They aie also obtained from Mrihui in Hydeiabad, these 
animals being called Mahui patti while others bied in Chanda 
are called TelangpattI The Mihui cattle aie led, black and 
speckled and are very stiong, costing tiom Rs 200 to Rs. 400 
a pair for the best animals, 

112, Taking the different classes together the price of a 
pan of oidinary cultivating cattle may 
InccMand woilciiiglife. Qq to Rs 8o, while for 

supeiior animals Rs. 200 would have to be given. The aver- 
age price at the settlement of 1893-94 was given as Rs 60 
and it was considered that this lepresented an increase of 50 
per cent over the prices luling at the 30 years’ settlement' 
Such an mci ease was only natural in view of the fact tliat 
agricultural pioduce had more than doubled in value, and 
that theie had been a large giowth of tiade and general pros- 
perity It would appeal in fact either that the price at last 
settlement was somewhat understated or that there has been 
a further substantial use since. Both hypotheses are pi 0- 
bably partially true. There is little doubt that cattle have 
risen in price since the famines, but in 1890-9S the pi ice of 
a fatily good pair of bullocks m Nagpur was given by Mr 
Craddock as Rs 80 to too,' and tbs rate in Wardha was 
probably not much lower As to the working life of bullocks 
the following remarks of the same authouty may be quoted 
' The^ bullock is trained to the plough in its fouith year and 
‘ IS put to hard work first in its fifth. A pair of bullocks ai e 
‘geneially considered as being up to full work for six years 
‘ or until they are twelve j^ears old Aftei this their sti ength 
‘ is on the decline. They aie then sold to a pooier man at a 
' much reduced price, and after doing work foi another year 
‘ or two, are again sold for a nominal sum to a still pooi er 

> NUiymr hettlemsnt Report, pii a lo^. 



' cultivatoi, in whose possession they die unless they fall into 
' the hands of the butchei. I leniembei one village in Uniiei 
'with Gond cultivatoi s, in which the bullocks used weic 
'worn-out animals, and Iiad cost only Rs 12 to Rs 15 a 
' pair In Wardha it is said tliat a pan of bullocks will last 
foi 12 yeais if they aie well fed, and as they aie castiatcd at 
about 3 years old this would bung then woikiiig life to 15 
ycais of age A plough of land of 4 bullocks is considetcd 
to be equivalent to 30 acies of black soil 01 40 acres of gia- 
vel Qvhaidl soil, the woik of diagging the plough being 
lighter in the latter 1111904-05 theie were 138,000 bulls 
and bullocks in the Distiict, giving a pan to eveiy 1 5 acies in 
cultivation 

1 13 Cows aie kept foi breeding and foi the manure 

which they aflfoid Cow’s milk is not 
usually made mto glil 01 melted butlei, 
and most cows are not milked at all as the owners consider 
that the calves will be weakened if deprived of the milk The 
best cows of the Gaol ao bleed in AivI will give 14 lbs. of 
milk if piopeily fed and looked after, and a few of them aie 
sold to Euiopeans as milch cows Cows of the Nigpuif 
breed over the rest of the Distiict give about 6 lbs of milk. 
A cow gives a calf as a lule once eveiy eighteen months and 
seven 01 eight calves are obtained iiom one cow on an avei- 
age The puce of a cow vanes liom Rs 15 to Rs" 50 In 
1903-04 theie weie 77,000 cows in the District giving on an 
aveiagemoie than 80 to a village and less than one to each 
household This 1 etui 11 may have been inaccuiate, however, 
as m 1904-05 98,000 cows weie shown. 

1 14 Cattle aie fed on or piar-stalks, cotton-seed, 

straw and ai hai . Oil-cake is given rarely 

Food given to cattle 

as it IS an expensive food the staple 
food IS kar-bt which is fed to them for 6 or 8 months of the 
year About 500 piilasox bundles of kaibl are yielded by one 
acre sown with juar, and theiation of a pair of bullocks for a 
day is 10 bundles. A bundle of this kind is called a/iifi' pula 



and i‘3 as niuclt as a wuinan can hold at one time when slie 
cuts the stalks 'I he l.ngei bundle called handhloa is double 
the size Foul acies will, theiefoie, iced a pair oi cattle loi 
6 months The sellini; late oi kaibi is Rs 15 pei thousand 
bundles on an arfeiage in villages and Rs 20 in VVaidlii In 
the hot wcathei cattle 1 eccive cotton-seed, between 5 and 8 
lbs. being given daily pei yoke Cotton-seed costs R i-d 
a inaund This iood is considcied to be bad ioi cattle in the 
lains and is not given then At this time they leccivc siiavv 
and ehaft and lima, and well-to-do cultivators also give them 
a teed ol aihdi oi 2_1 to S lbs , fiist soaking it in vvatei to 111- 
cieast the bulk 1 he diet desuibcd is obtained by the supe- 
rior classes of cattle, but those belonging to pool cuUivatois 
aie not stall-fed at all CNcept loi the two vvoiking peiiods in 
June and July and again in October and Novcmbei Plough- 
bullocks are not usually sent to any distance foi grazing, and 
il theie is no foiest in the village aie left to pick up what 
they can along the banks of fields Other antmals aie 
sent to the Goveinmcnt forests of the Distiict and to 
Beiar, while the heids kept for bleeding in AivI are taken 
to Chhindwaia, Mandhi ot the Baihai talisil of Bllaghat in 
Apiil andietuin in August The annual giazing fees in 
Government foiest aie 3 annas foi a cow or bullock and 6 
annas for a buffalo, and owneis of piivate ioiests chaige 2 
annas and 4 annas, lespectively, for cattle fiom othei villages 
brought to glaze in them, besides taking the manme which 
they affoid. Salt is given to all kinds of cattle two 01 thiee 
times a year in July, August and October, in doses of fiom 10 
to 20 tolas. Cows and she-buffahes also get a little salt at 
the Diwah festival. GaoUs also give milch cows and buffalo 
cows a pinch ol salt daily when they aie milked, while at the 
commencement of Ihei'ains cultivating cattle get a handful for 
seven days consecutively 

115 Buffaloes are bred 111 the District, pi incipally by the 

- „ Gaolis of the AivT tahsll Many of 

BufeloeS; 

them make a piofession of keeping 
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hiillaloes fni tlip ninniil.ntiiip nl ‘^ii< li ])eibuns Ijuiiis 

called Ghekadis Cow-buffaloct, .up valued foi then milk 
fiom which is made, and also fui the manuie which they 
affoid I lie milk and biittei aie sold m towns, but Huidns do 
not oaie aoout buttei and always tmn it into ^/i 7 by' boiling 
it The puce oi a she buRalo vai les iioni Rs 30 to Rs too 
according to the daily supply of milk winch it gives, the usual 
late being Rs 10 for eveiy seer (of 2 lbs j No v<aliie is 
set on the male calves and they aie fiequeiitly allowed to 
die fioiii neglect, 01 they are disposed ot to the Saiodls, a 
wandeiing caste of quasi religious mendicants, who take 
them to the iice Distiicts of Bliandaia and Brdagli.lt and sell 
them thcie In 1903-04 the number of covv-bu(faioes was 

31.000 riiis IS a smaller mimbci than is to be found in 
most of the Noithern Distiicts, but huge consideiing tlie veiy 
limited aiea av.ail.able loi gra7ing in Waidli.l In 1904-05 
It had decie<ased to 28,000 ITieic were only some 5000 
nude buftaloes 

1 16 Ponies are not bicd 111 the Distiict to aiiv extent 

woitli mentioning, nor is the taste lor 

Pomes and small stock 

riding pievaleni among the landowning 
classes The number of pomes in 1903-04 was something 
undei 3000 or about 3 to a village Sheep and goats ,ore kept 
by the Dhangais 01 shepheid caste Foi its small size the 
numbei oi goats in the Distiictis extiaoidinniilylaige amount- 
ing to 70,000, and being exceeded only in N.igpui , Chanda and 
Bliandlia M iny cultivators have .also begun to keep flocks 
of goats foi the sake of the manuie which they affoid 
Tlie Dhangais keep goats toi the sale of the meat, and also 
make g//J Irom then milk and sell it to the Bamas foi export 
Theie is no demand foi it locally, the people refusing to 
consume goat's milk either in its natiual state or when made 
into g/ii The Dhangais also let out then herds foi being 
penned on the fields The niimbei of sheep is 17,000 to 

18.000 and this is also laiily high as compaied with otlier 
Districts. Sheep are kept loi the sake of then wool, fiom 
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winch countiy blankets aie made Dnnkev"’ aie kept onl} by 
Kunihais and by Dhimais wlvo in Waidha aie known as 
Bliois. Many oi these Bhois make a piofcssion of cauyins' 
goods on donkeys for hue They also keep pigs and geneially 
occupy a lower position than the Dhlmais ot othei Uistiicts, 
though Kunbis will take water liom them 

H7 The local names of the oidinary cattle diseases aic 
filiai/si, sarphnnst, and ektangni ioi 
anthiax, khun for foot-and-mouth 
disease, utnid lor iindei pest and p/iopsdfot pleuio-pneumonia 
Pltdnst IS what is called gloss anthrax ; the veins of the 
tongue ate distended with black blood and it becomes muclt 
swollen, especially at the base This disease always appeals 
in the hot weather and is piobably caused by the animal 
drinking bad water It is said locally not to be very fatal, 
but Gunn's Report on Cattle Disease states that tlie animal 
neaily always dies The local lemedy is to biand the veins 
of the tongue and sometimes to cut the eai s so as to let blood 
flow from them. When the lungs aie affected the disease is 
called sarpkdtist, and this is said to be much more fatal. 
Ekiaiigia is appaiently the local name for blackquarter, an 
anthiacoid disease in which one of the hindquarters_ becomes 
affected and swells This disease is laie and is said to 
appear at intervals of some yeais Rinderpest is said usually 
to be prevalent m the hot weather, but accounts as to the time 
of its appeal ance vary so much that little reliance is to be 
placed on them. It is geneially supposed to be less common 
in the Nagpui country than elsewhere. The animal is given 
ghi and buttermilk to drink to cool the liver, but no medicine 
IS administered. Segregation is rarely practised owing to 
the difficulties which it presents. Recently inoculation for 
linderpesthashad successful lesulfcs in some villages Phopsd 
or pleuro-pneuinonia is not very common and is not locally 
considered to be contagious, though as a matter of fact it is 
sa But cases of inflammation and congestion of the lungs 
are often rniataken foi the contagious disease. Real pleuro- 
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piicumnni.i 1-3 usu.illy fat.il .md nit:dicme lia-> little ellcet on it 
Khiirl oi foot-and-mouth disease la the most coinmon but 
IS not usually fatal (Jlccis .ippeai on the lips and blood 
and pus oOiie fioni the hools 11 the hoots split the animal 
becomes lame foi life Ghl o\ buttei and alum ate applied 
to the tongue s.nA dlkamali oi the lesin of /in/c/a 

boiled in linseed or tilh oil to the ieet, or a mi'vtuie ot 
powdeied tobacco and lime Oi the animal is made to stand 
m mud oi the hot letiise of mahua The disease is most 
vuLilent in the cold weathei 

ii8 The Distiict has no tegular cattle fans, but a ccitaia 

number of animals ai e bi ought foi sale 

Fnirb and maikets. 

to the annual fan held at Ghoiad neai 
Selu in Match, and in 1903 an agi icultuial show was lielcl 
lieie and pu^es weie awaided Two impoitant weekly cattle- 
maikets aic lield at Samudiapur in the Hmganghat tahsll and 
at Deolr. No statistics ol sales aie kept at Stniudiapui, but 
at Deoli a registration fee is levied on sales About 4000 
head ot cattle are sold lieic annually on an aveiage Cattle 
aie also sold at a numbei of otliei weekly niaikets as Waidha, 
Selii, Pulgaon, Rohna, Anji and Arvi The sales at Waidha. 
aveiage 1300 head annually and those at Ai vi 3500 head. 
The laige market heldat Wuii in Yeotnial Distiictis treqiient- 
ed by puichaseis and selleis fioiii Wardlia Many cultiva- 
tois also go to the Arvi talisTl and buy cattle direct from the 
Gaolls who breed them 



CHAPTER V 


LOANS, PRICES, WAGES, MANUFACTURES, 
TRADE AND COMMUNICA TlONb 


1 1 9 Neitbei tank iiugation nor the embankment of fields 

lia\e hithetto found favoui among agii- 

Govern’rent loans. . 

cuHunsts, and the mam put pose tot 
"which loans undei the Land Impiovement Loans Act have been 
granted has been the excavation of wells and in a few cases 
only til e constiuction of field embankments 1 he Govem- 
inent accounts have been complicated by tlie inclusion uiidei 
Land Impiovement Loans of a sum of Rs 1,42 380 advanced 
in the famine of 1900 foi the puichase of seed-giain and 
bullocks Excluding this sum Rs 32,000 m all weie advan- 
ced under the Act between 1881 and 1904. Of this neaily 
Rs 6000 have been i emitted and the balance appeals to 
have been lecovered as it fell due with inteiest A sum of 
Rs 5000 was shown as outstanding in 1904-05 The 
amount shown as lemitted is piobably the piopoitionof 
puncipal due foi lemission under the special famine loans of 
1900, and does not consist of irrecoveiable aiieais, so that 
the advances undei the Act have not involved Government in 
any loss. Between 1893 and 1904 no less than 438 sawK^f, 
have been gi anted foi impiovements, 94 of these being given 
to piopiietois and 3^)4 to tenants Out of the wliole numbei 
of saiiads only 50 have been given foi the election of field 
embankments and the lemamder foi digging wells Most of 
these sanads were given for woiks undei taken in the famine 
of 1900, and the wells dug were intended m the fiist instance 
to obviate the great scaicity of water expeiienced in that 
year. Their use for iiiigation was only a secondaiy 
purpose and there has been no veiy noticeable expansion 
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of the imgalcd aica The total anioiml advanced undci 
the Agiicultuusts’ Loant, Act fioni 1S84 to 1903-04 was 
Rs 3 17 lakhs Of this sum Rs 1 $0 lakhs weie advanced 
in the famine of 1900-01, and the bulk of the money 
was subsequently tiansleiied in the accounts to Land 
Inipiovemenl Loans The gicatei pait of the sum advanced 
was iccoveicd in the follow ing yeai In all about Rs 9000 
pnncipal and inleicst have been 1 emitted of the advances 
undei the Act and the leinaindci has been recovcied as it 
fell due 

120. 1 heiatcsof intcicst cbaiged foi private loans weie 
IntpiLst on )>in.in '•iiitil lately very exoibitant, especially 
loi petty cash loans. On laige loans 
intci est w as paid at 1 2 to 24 pei cent pe) aiinumj but 011 small 
ones 25 pci cent would be cbaiged foi a peiiod of thieeoi fotu 
months Such small advances are especially made to petty 
cultivatois by the class of immigrants fiom Noithein India 
called Rohillds Some of Uicsc liave settled m laige villages 
and cany on dealings in the ncighbomliood They either lend 
money 01 sell cloth at exoibilanl puces, lealismg their debts 
by till eats of violence and seldom having lecouise to the civil 
couits The pi actice of giving loans to be lepaid ingrain 
01 cotton at a fixed late at haivest, which is called lavuam, 15 
also very disadvantageous to the tenants It is most common 
in the case of the cotton ciop, as it is advantageous to tlie 
dealeis to seciiie then supply befoiehand The lender will 
give a cash loan and stipulate for payment in cotton at a 
fixed late which may woik out to about 33 pet cent below' 
the maiket pnee at haiv'cst, 01 ev^en mote, In such tiansac- 
tions if the ciop giv'es a pool outtuiii, the tenant loses heavily. 
This system is or was until leceiitly most in vogue in the 
Aivi tahsil, but it is believed to be declining as the tenants 
became moie intelligent and realise the loss which they sus- 
tain Traders legularly advance earnest money in order to 
obtain a hen on the crop at the late of Rs 2 pei khandi (5 
maimds) for wheat, linseed, juai and til and Rs 5 per khmdj 
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(9 inaiMKl'-) (il iiiKlc.iiicd cotton 1 he} '.oiDctiinc-. huy the 
"whole Clop in adxance, and landowncis wlio tonibinc liade 
with agi iculluie bung pi eiibuie to beat on then tenant', to 
obtain such agiecments fioni them 'Iheiates ul mtcicst 
for cash loans aie honi C to 9 pci cent when icwelleiy is 
pledged and fiom 6 to 12 pei cent on the moitg.igc ot land 
accoiding to the stability of the boiiovvci On gram loans 
advanced loi seed 01 foi subsistence while the ciop is in the 
ground and lepayable at haivest, the late is usually 25 per 
cent and foi linseed 50 per cent Even juar is lent at 25 
per cent In the case of cotton if a loan of 18 seers of cotton 
seed is taken, the payment is 9 seeis of uncleaned cotton at 
haivest This is a veiy high late, but the transaction is small 
and the seed may be hand-giuned. A laige numbei of ten- 
ants now keep then own seed, or at least the autumn gram? 
lequned loi seed and for their subsistence, and boirow only 
the seed tor the spring grams 

I2I The principal moneylenders ' of the Distiict are 
Agarwal or Oswal Banias, while a few 
are Brahmans or membeis of other 
castes Among the leading ftiins may be mentioned Hira Lai 
Ramgopal Agaiwal Bania whose lepi esentative m Waidha is 
Seth Bachlnai, a public spirited genlleniau and well affected 
to Government , Jumna Das Botdai Agaiwal Bama, the 
biokei of the Empress Mills ; Rai Sahib Rekhchand Mohla 
Mahesri Baina ot Hinganghat, theownei of the mills beaimg 
his name ; the well-known firms of Rai Bahadur Banshl Lai 
Abiichand and Raja Seth Gokul Das ; Lakhaiid Hu a Lai 
Daga Oawal Bama of Hinganghat ; Baldeo Bishundas ot 
ArvI who has extensive dealings in the mteiior of the 
tahsil ; and Bhawani Rahi ChunnI Lai Oswal Bama of 
Hinganghat, the above being all Bama fiims Among 
the Brahman moneylenders are the Butis of Nagpui , 
Janardan Damodar Naik of Kora ; Balwant Han Deshpande 
of Saniudrapur and Ashta In Nagpui Distiict, who is a 
Deshasth Brahman, XGishna Ramchandia Smgur of Clu- 



clioll ; find Keshava Rao Sham Rao and Ainbadas Alniaiam, 
the piopi letois ol Ashti Among othei castes Gangaiam 
Singh Rajput of ChicliolT and Gangadhai Madho Chitnasis 
of Nagpur aie the piineipal, the Littei gentleman making 
only loans of cash and giain to the tenants of his own and 
the suiiounding villages There are also a laige niimbei of 
moneylendeis who deal in petty sums and many pi opiictois 
advance giain to then tenants 

T22 At the settlement of 1892 — 04 detailed inquiries 
liidibit.diie'.t. of the wei e made into the financial condition 
of propiietois and tenants and lists 
of those who wet e indebted weie diawn up It was found that 
out of 6556 pioprietorsand shaieholdeis of villages, 1728 or 
26 per cent weie in debt This pioportion was at the time 
consideied to be a high one and the usual causes of indebted- 
ness, as want of thrift, extravagant expenditure on maniages 
and love of litigation are emphasised in the Settlement Re- 
port But compaied with the involved state of the piopuetois 
in most Distiicts it cannot be considered as at all seiioiis. 
Out of the total numbeis indebted, 567 or about a third owed 
sums not exceeding Rs 300 and theiefore could not be con- 
sidered as m any way embaiiasscd, while only 500 peisoiis 
01 7 per cent of the pioprietaiy body owed sums exceeding 
Rs 1000 At the settlement the financial condition ol the 
pi opuetors may theref 01 e be considered to have been satis- 
laclory Out of nearly 40,000 tenants over 15,000 or 39 
pel cent weie indebted But over 6000 of these did not 
owe more than Rs 100, and 3000 moie owed between 
Rs too and Rs 200 Although the position of the tenantiy 
was therefoie not so good as that of the propiietois, 
these statistics indicate that only a small pioportion of the 
whole number weie seriously involved The Settlement 
Officer mentions that the cultivatois in the plain country 
were noticeably prosperous At this time both piopnetois 
and tenants enjoyed almost unlimited credit in piopoition 
to their resources, and weie consequently too careless in 
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inclining liabilities winch imposed no iinincdiate lestiictioiis 
on then niannei of liMiig, and of winch they only expected to 
feel the burden in the distant fiuuie il at all. Pi obably the 
greater pioportion of the liabilities of the agncultuial classes 
at this time need never have been incmied with the exeicise 
of oidinary foiethought and prudence The same cannot be 
said of couise of debts aiismg during the bad seasons 
following the settlement. Anotliei common practice, heie 
as elsewlieie, was to bonow money fiom a numbei o{ 
cieditors, the result of which was that the debtor failed to 
realise the tiue extent of his liabilities. 

123 Between the 30 yeai s' settlement (1862-63) and that 
Tratibferi of landed, of 1892— 94, 79 whole Villages and 5 $2 
pioperty. shaies of villages weie transferred by 

sale 01 foreclosure. The shares lepresented 2059 annas or 
& total of i2g whole villages Thus the total number of whole 
villages transferred during the period comes to 208 or less 
than a sixth of the number in the District This is a smaller 
proportion than has been recorded for other Districts during 
the same period, where the transfeis have amounted to a 
fifth of the total number of villages The aiea transfer- 
red was 193,000 aci'es or less than a seventh of the village 
aiea. The Government revenue of the pioperty transferred 
was Rs. 70,000 and the total amount realised Rs 7 58 lakhs, 
01 more than ten limes the levenue. An aiea of 25,000 
acres representing 560 plots held in mdUk-makbuia or ten- 
ant right was also tiansferred, the rental assessed on this 
area being Rs. 24,000, while the prices realised amounted to 
Rs 4-35 lakhs oir 18 times the rental. The Settlement Offi- 
cer also gives some interesting statistics showing the 
amounts of namrana or premia paid when holdings were re- 
let to fresh tenants These amounted in many cases to ten 
times the annual rental, and m a few to much more. The 
above facts sufficiently indicate that towards the close of the 
30 years’ settlement land had already become extremely 
valuable, and the land revenue was not felt as a burden 
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Waidlia, like olliei Distncts, tliougli to a smallci degiec, 
suffeied fi om the agi icultural depression caused by the bad 
liai vests of the nineties, and the tiansfeis of villages have 
been proportionately nioie numerous since the lecent settle- 
ment (1S92 — 94) than during the previous 30 years. Between 
1894-95 and 1903-04 iig whole villages and 1279 shaies of 
villages weie transfen ed The amount of each share is not 
known, but the Goveininent revenue of the pioperty trans- 
fetred was Rs i 46 lakhs ot lathei more tlian a fifth of that 
ot the Distiict, and this piopoition may be accepted as cei- 
tainly not over the maik. The process of transfei was 
tlierefoie moie than three times as lapid duiing these ten 
years as in the thiity preceding years. The total sum real- 
ised was Rs It 85 lakhs or eight times the land revenue. 
The recoids of the classes of persons by and to whom the 
tiansfers weie made show that moneylendeis gained by 333 
tiansfeis or 24 pei cent of the whole number A compau- 
son of the castes of proprietois at settlement and in 1903 
shows that the villages held by KunbTs decreased from S 16 to 
450orby66 Banias increased then piopeity fiom 79 to 
123 villages or by 44 Rajputs gained 23 villages, holding 
60 instead of 37 Paibhus advanced fiom ii to 20 and 
Kalars from 2 to ii. Bhoyars decreased from 22 to 15 and 
Brahmans from 402 to 392 The castes which have ac- 
quiied villages all number some prominent moneylenders 
within their lanks, with the exception of Kalars whose vil- 
lages may have been pm chased fiom the profits of the liquor 
tiaffic 

T24. The effects of the bad seasons have now, howevei, 

entirely passed off, and during the last 

Inue.iSBd value of Und , j- , j , 

few yeais the value of landed propeity 
has so laigely inci eased that any propiietor whose liabilities 
have not been hopelessly swollen by accumulations of interest 
should have no difficulty in extiicating himself The statis- 
tics of sales sufficiently indicate this The following figures 
show the aveiage multiple of the land-revenue demand 
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leahsed fiom piivate sales dining a senes of yeais ; iSgi-92, 
I lA , 1894-95, lOV; 1901-02, i6i; 1902-03, 1 ; 1903-04, 
24^ Tiie leahsations on piopeity sold by Older of the 
court are much less than in piivate sales, but the piopor- 
tioiiate increase has been as gieat, fiom a multiple of 6i 
times the land levenue 111 1891-92 to 14 times 1111903-04 
The statistics of sales in Collector’s cases aie similaily 
favouiable The average payments of sub-rents per acie have 
risen from R 1-5-11 in 1891-92 and Rs 2-4-10 at last 
settlement (1892 — 94) to Rs 3-7-6 111 1903-04, while foi the 
best cotton land enoimous lents aie paid. It may piobably 
be safely asserted that the rental value of land has 1 isen on 
the average by not less than 50 pei cent since the settlement, 
thus diminishing the actual incidence of the revenue by a 
thud, The following statistics of the highest and lowest 
prices realised per acre of land sold in recent Collectoi ’s cases 
ai e quoted by the Deputy Commissioner ‘ 


Tahsil. 

Highest puce 

Lowest pi: 


Rs. 

Rs 

ArvI . . 

250 

37 

Wardha 

170 

2S 

Hinganghat 

. 60 

S 


The above figuics aie not averages and the highest 
puces may theiefoie be isolated instances, such as sometimes 
occui, of lates being foiced up by competition. Still they 
indicate sufficiently the high pitch of the selling value of land 
existing at present, and are the moie significant when it is 
remembered that the settlement rental of the AshtI group, the 
most highly assessed in the District, was R 1-15-1 per acre 
At the same time they show, as the Deputy Commissioner 
points out, that the Hinganghat tahsil has not shared to the 
same extent as the otheis m the abounding prosperity 

iLetter No 6S77, dated 3id November 1905, fiom tlie Deputy Commis- 
sioner to the Comlniaaionh , Nagpur Division 
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pioduced bj UicLuUoi) tjadc- llu-^ l.il.^il "urti-i fd nu’i li hk-k 
sevciely than Ihc olliei b in the lannn. b ami llie lainfail >.1 
recent yeais has not been so ^a^oulable heic as in tbeitst ol 
the Distiict. 


PRILI 5. 

125. The aveiagc pikes for the years 1855- -(>1 as 
obtained by Mi ruibhotani Das fioin 

Piici S m foi niei jeaib aCCOUIlt booUs of foUl dltlPltlll 

films weie tvlicat 86 lbs pci lupcc, hnsced 74 
20^ lbs , and juai 116 lbs lininediately after 1801 the pine 
of cotton was enoi monsly inflated by tbc Anieiican W.n 
and those of gi am followed in its course The prices of the 
quinqiieiiniuni 1861 —65 were ncaily or quite tieble those of 
the preceding decade m the case of wheat, linseed, jtiar and 
cotton In 1867 the inilviay was opened and vauous causes 
have since combined to pi event a fall to anything like the 
old level But the 30 jcais’ settlement did not take a< count 
of the lieavy inflation aftei i86i because it was not loicsccn 
that it would be peinianent The scttleniciit was not under- 
taken foi the puipose of laising the revenue, which it uas 
consideied was alieady sufficiently high, but of equalising 
Us incidence It took 111 fact vciy little account of assets 
01 prices, and left the icvenue at piacticallj the same iiguie 
as Iiad been paid dunng the pieccdiugqcj ycais At the 
settlement of 1892 — 94 the SetllcmciU Officer ai lived at tiic 
conclusion lliat the gcncial use in prices since the penod 
pi eceding the 30 ycai s’ settlement (1862-63) had been 1 50 pci 
cent on the aveiage of the foui staple uops The piicc of 
cotton had mote than tiebled Tiic aveiage rales for the ycats 
1888 — 92, winch were taken as those prevailing at the time 
of settlement, were wheat 34 lbs , linseed 26 lbs,, jiiai 48 Ihs , 
and cotton $ lbs per rupee Juai is the staple food of the 
Distiict, but its wealth is derived fiom the cotton crop, and as 
juar is practically not gi own for expoit its ptiecdoes not 
gieatly affect flic cultivalois 
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136 Since 1891 the puce of ginned cotton has iisen 
^ t t as high as 3 8 lbs pet lupce in 1893, 

while in 1898 and 1899 it has been as 
cheap as 6 lbs. It has geneially, however, vaiied between 4 
and 5 lbs and in most years has been higher than the settle- 
ment price In 1903 It was 42 lbs and in 19041036 to 
3 8 lbs It isceitain that the people have leaped very laige 
piofits fioni the sale of cotton The cultivator, however, 
usually sells his cotton uncleaned, and the puce of uncleaned 
cotton iniupees per kitandt of 9 maunds is the one common- 
ly known to the people The price of juai has always been 
above the settlement late since 1891 Tiie average price 
during the decade 1891 — 1900 was 36 lbs and between 1901 
and 1903, 40 lbs The highest point touched was 21 lbs, 
in 1 897. In the famine years juai has not always been 
procurable in sufficient quantities to meet the demand for 
consumption Wheat and linseed have also never since 
been so low as at settlement The highest price of wheat 
was 16 lbs. in 1900, the average for the five yeais 1891 — 95, 
29 lbs and for the yeais 1901 — 04, 22 lbs Linseed has 
fetched vei7 high prices in recent years, the retail late having 
in some yeai s been double the settlement rate and seldom 
less than 50 pei cent higher. The aveiage puce for the 
decade 1891 — 1900 was 18 lbs and foi 1901 — 04, 15 lbs. 
The fact that such prices have not induced the cultivators to 
put a larger aiea under this oilseed appears to be eloquent 
testimony to the profits leaped fiom cotton cultivation 

127. The prices of other commodities have not in- 
Piices of miscellane- creased in the same ratio as those of 
oiib nrticiea. agricultui al produce Pievious to the 

abolition of the salt customs line in 1874, the price of salt 
vaiied between 15^ and 17 lbs a rupee dm mg the years 
i860 — 1875. On the reduction of the duty it fell to 20 lbs 
to 22 lbs. between 1876 and 1890 Between 1891 and 1903 
the price remained almost uniform at a little cheaper than 
21 lbs Locally it is said that the oidiiiaiy rale foi con- 



sideiable quantities lias been a lupec foi a maund ol ll>' 
On thefiist lemission ol tavation in 1903 llic pi u'C went 
down to 14 annas a nmiind but advanced again on llie 
destiiiction of a consideiablc stock by fne in Ikniibay In 
1904 the retail pi ice of salt was 21 7 lb'’ Mn/apni sugai 
sells atRs. 3 to Rs 3-8 pci maund ol 20 lbs 01 5I todl Hi-' 
per 1 upee, and Maui ilius sugai at about Rs. 2-8 pei inaund 01 <S 
lbs a 1 upee, being sometimes a little cheaper 07i/ sells at 
Rs 10 to Rs 10-8 per maund of 34 lbs , and its letail pi ice is 
2 lbs pei rupee Cotton-seed fetches R 1-4 pei maund of 
40 seeib and juar stalks Rs. 15 per thousand bundles in the 
country and Rs 20 in towns. An acie yields 500 bundles 
Grass genet ally sells at Rs 5 to Rs 10 pei thousand 
bundles in towns The price of fuel has also iisen largely 
and a cartload costs R. i to R 1-4 

WAGES 

128. The Volume of Pi ices and Wages m India does 
not contain statistics for Waidlui, but 
as wages. those foi the adjoining Distiiet of 
Nagpur are probably sufficiently lepresentative of Waidlui 
in past years Accoiding to these an agricultuial labouier 
earned Rs. 5 a month m 1873, Rs 4 in 1881, Rs. 4 m 1891, 
and Rs, 5 in 1901 These figures indicate and piobably 
With accuracy that wages weie highei 111 the early seventies 
when the effects of the gieat demand for cotton caused by 
the American War had not yet passed oft than duung the 
subsequent period of comparative stagnation in tiade and 
industry Shortly after 1891 the demand for laboiu revived, 
and in 1893 the wages of an agricultuial labouiei aie quoted 
at Rs 5-1 1 a month This 1 ate has been adhered to in 
subsequent years, the figui'e for 190 1 being Rs, 5-10, for 
1902 Rs 6 and for 1903 Rs 5-12 The figures though in 
themselves significant as indicating a rise in the wages of 
unskilled labour of nearl3r 50 per cent since 1891, piobably 
understate the rates prevailing for the last three years. In 
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1903 the daily wages of mill hands weie letuined as 4 to 5 
annas foi a man and 3 annas for a woman, as against 3 annas 
foi a man and to 2 annas foi a woman in 1891 In 1904 
tlie wages in factoiies wcie 6 annas for a man and 4 annas 
for a woman It is piobable that a male labnuiei can now 
eai n a minimum of Rs 6 a month at any kind of unskilled 
labour, and this lepresents a use of 50 per cent on the rates 
of 1891 Such an inciease in the wages obtainable by the 
large class of unskilled labouiers who foim the lowest 
sti atum of the population is a very substantial indication of 
general prospeuty The wages of skilled aitisans weie 
shown as Rs 15 in 1891 and Rs 30 in 1903 They aie 
lepoited to vary between G annas and 12 annas a day accoid- 
iiig to the very different degiees of proficiency of such 
aitisans as masons, caipenleis and blacksmiths 

129 Faim-seivants are usually engaged by the year 
Giain wages Faim- from the first day of Chaitra (April) 
seivaiUs. I3^t m many cases they are only 

taken on for six months If paid in gram the customary 
wages of a farm-servant are 6 kuros 01 120 lbs of juar 
a month and fiom Rs. 20 to Rs 25 a yeai in cash 
or 8 km os a month and Rs S in cash I'oimerly it is 
said that they leceivcd only S km os a month and two 
to five rupees annually Besides this the faim-seivant 
receives 5 kuros or 100 lbs of juar in the pod at harvest, his 
food on four 01 five festivals, and a blanket and a pair of 
shoes annually ; and while he is watching the juar ciop he 
picks as many of the heads as he wishes to eat. These gram 
wages work out to about Rs 60 a yeai, taking juar at 42 lbs 
to the rupee But the servants frequently demand to be paid 
in cash and their cash wages vary between Rs, 60 and Rs 80 
At last settlement (1892 — 94) Mr Purshotara Das stated that 
agricultural servants hired by the year received cash or gram 
wages to the amount of Rs. 3 a month The wages of 
private gra?ieis employed by malguzais 01 kige tenants aie 
the same as those of faim-sei vants. To the village grauevs 



who pasture cattle bv the mouth foi hue, tlie fees me 2 annas a 
month for a cow and 4 annas foi a buHalo Foi the extia 
laboui required in weeding and cutting tlie ciops women aie 
more commonly employed tliaii men 7 ’lie autumn ciops 
only aie weeded, luar as a uile once and cotton two 01 
thiee times Women aie employed in weeding and aie 
paid 3 01 4 pice if they woik fioin midday till evening which 
is a common practice in the rains, and ]}to2 annas foi 
working the whole day The weeding of cotton is estimated 
to cost fiom Rs S fo Rs 7 an acre Men aie employed for 
cutting the juar stalks and receive 3 /•iri/zs 01 /k lbs of giaiii 
a day Women cut off the ears fiom the stalks and get 2 
or S lbs each If extra laboui eis are employed for 
threshing and winnowing they aie paid at the same late, but 
the woik IS usually done by the cultivatoi with his family, 
The picking of cotton is sometimes paid foi by a sliaie of 
about a twentieth of the amount picked accoiding to the 
demand foi labour This is moat acute at the tune of the 
middle pickings and the largest sums have to be paid then 
If cash payment is made, the rate is 3 01 4 annas per mauiid 
of 18 seeis of seed cotton Women are almost always em- 
ployed as pickeis, and the work goes on liom the beginning 
of November to the end of January At the 1 ate given they 
earn about 2 annas a day Wheat hai-veoting is paid foi at 
the late of one thentll or bundle for eveiy 20 bundles cut 
Tins yields between 3 and 4 lbs of gram and a woman can 
earn one, and a man one and a half a day 1 hree men can 
cut an aci e of wheat in a day Women are emplojmd fm 
looting up the linseed plants and beating them out with a 
shoi t club 01 and are paid 2 annas a day Rajputs 

from Northern India are largely engaged for watching the 
crops and also as duns for collecting 1 ents and debts The 
local supply of laboui is insufficient at harvest time and a 
temporary immigi atioii called the jhari takes place from 
Bhandara, Balaghat and Chanda The labourers come to 
Wardha aftei the harvesting of the iice crop and return 
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during tlie hot woalhei During tlie last ferv jcaia a nunibci 
have settled in the Distncl 

130 Setting aside the paUvaii and kotwai who now 

leccivc cash stipends, and aic piacti- 

Village SOI vault 

cally in the employment of Goveiii- 
ment, the village servants to whom eustomaiy wages are paid 
are the Joslu or village astiologer, the Khati 01 Loliai the 
blacksmith, the Sutar 01 Baihai the carpentei, the Mhah 01 
baiber, the Bhumak 01 pnest of the village gods, the 
Garpagaii or hail-aveiter, and the Waitht 01 Dhobi, the 
washerman It is now becoming usual to pay the village 
servants in cash by the job, while the unfortunate Bhumak and 
Garpagari frequently receive nothing horn the sceptical cultiva- 
toi s and have had to betake themselves to other avocations 
The duties of the Joshi and Bhumak aie described in the 
chapter on Population The carpenter receives an annual 
allowance of 100 lbs. of grain and the blacksmith of So lbs. 
per plough of four bullocks or 40 acres, tenants who have 
smaller holdings giving a proportionate amount In leturn 
for this they repair the iron and wooden implements of 
agiicultuie including carts, and make new ones when the 
mateiials are supplied to them. Sometimes the tenant gives 
both the carpentei and blacksmith 20 lbs of gram extra ioi 
the repairs of each cart in his possession. The Mhali or 
barber receives 25 lbs of grain annually loi each man m the 
household whom he shaves If paid in cash he receives 
6 annas a year pei head He is not paid for children under 
12 years of age He uses both imported razors and those 
made locally, which are as good as an ordinal y 1 azor not 
hollow ground. The bat bet also carries the invitations at 
weddings, acts as torch-beaiei and makes leaf-plates For 
these duties he leceives a present. He massages the legs of 
his clients when called upon and is given his food. The 
WarthT or Dhobi washes the clothes of the tenants two 01 
three times a month, and all the clothes of the family wlien a 
birth or death, occurs. Foi this he receives 20 lbs ofgiainat 
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the autumn liaivebt and 30 lbs at the spiiiighai vest When 
a child lb boin he gets 25 lbs of gram if it is a boy and i2| 
if a gill But he gets nothing extia when a death occuis 
Men’s loin cloths and women’s sans or cloths are washed 
daily In the case of the pooler tenants, the women of the 
family do this woi k, but those who can afford it employ the 
Dhobi when he is lesident in the village and give him a 
chapdti daily in return Besides their ordinary lemuneiation 
all the village seivants receive piesents at sowing time and 
haivest if they go to the fields. These may amount to 3 01 
4 lbs of giain on each occasion 

13 1. A lough estimate of the cost of cultivation of a 
holding ol the staple ciops of the Dis- 

Cost of cultivdtio 1 

tiict amounts to 33 per cent of the 
value of the produce, in this nothing is allowed on account 
of the laboui of the cultivator’s family As the staple crops 
are cotton and juai, the expenditure on seed grain is veiy 
small in Waidha and amounts only to about 3 pei cent 
ol the value of the pioduce While the leiit at the average 
rate of 1 5 annas per occupied acre only conies to 5 per cent 
and probably much less on the real outturn of good cotton land. 
132 A visible advance is perceptible in the style of 
Mfltenai condition of lining, principally m towns but also in 
the people. Ulterior The villages are no 

longer htteied with filth and rubbish as described in former 
times but aie neat and clean The houses of the pooiei 
cultivators and labourers ai-e made of mud, but now have 
tiled roofs They consist generally of not moie than two 
small rooms and a small shed for plough-cattle and goats. 
Such a house would cost fioin Rs lo to Rs. 25 The 
houses of malguzdrs and substantial tenants are generally 
made of brick, and have separate rooms set apart for 
different purposes A house of this nature might cost from 
Rs 200 to Rs 500. Thatched roofs and walls of bamboos 
are now found only near the forests Houses in towns are 
built more expensively than befoie The water-rate based 
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on the letting value has subslanlially jnci eased ; while the 
payments of octtoi on building matciials have lucieased fiom 
Rs. looo in 1891-92 to Rs 2000 m 1904-05. 'lhe\ve!l-to- 
do classes in towns use furnituie aftci the English fashion, 
and have chans, tables, lamps with glass chimneys, enamelled 
cups and plates, and a clock. The food of the agucultuial 
classes has not materially changed, but the consumption of 
lice, which IS a luxui y m Wardha, has considerably met eased. 
.Sugar IS now eaten instead o{ gur, and the impoits of sugar 
and giir in 1904 were the largest ever recorded, being valued 
at Rs 7 i lakhs The realisations of octioi on diugs and 
spices have inci eased from Rs. 4000 in 1891-92 to Rs. 7000 
in 1904-05, and on articles of food and drink fiom 
Rs u,ooo to Rs 24,000 The food of a malguzar 01 sub- 
stantial tenant will cost from Rs 15 to Rs 20 a month for a 
family of foui (a manned couple and two childicn) In 
respect of clothing a great advance is manifest A veiy 
large proportion of the clothes worn in the Distnct ai e of 
fine English cloth The cost of clothing the above family 
might vary from Rs 13a year in the case of a small culti- 
vator to Rs 40 in that of a large tenant 01 malguzar 
Children’s clothes of course cost vciy little as they go half 
naked except in the cold weathei The wives of substantial 
tenants and Kunbi malguzais geneially have silver orna- 
ments, while the higher classes wear gold above the waist 
and silvei below. Ornaments aie usually given at the time 
of mariiage and cost from Rs 300 to Rs. 400 in a well- 
to-do family. The habit of boarding surplus wealth is 
now declining in Wardha as the advantages of investing 
in land or factoiies and thus obtaining a return become ap- 
parent Soda-water is now drunk and cigais and cigarettes 
are smoked Those who can afford it have watches and 
bicycles Men of the educated classes keep their own razors 
and shave themselves, and let their hair grow like the 
English. Matches aie largely used and kerosine oil univer- 
sallv 
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133 riichand indusliies ot the Distnetaie comparatively 
^ unirapoitant Pieviousto the opening 

ot the nulls, most laigc villages con- 
tained a numbei of cotton hand-weaveis, but their bade is now 
declining Tlie numbei of peisons employed in the cotton 
indubtr^', other than those woiLing in mills and factories, fell 
fioin 17,000 in 1891 to 7000111 1901, this lattei figuie being 
neaily 2 per cent ot the population Cotton spinning as 
an indu&tiy is piaclically extinct The coaise veKvii cloth 
for bedding is woven fiom home-spun thiead hy Gaipagans 
who have been compelled by lack ot custom to abandon then 
ancesbal calling of piotecting the ciops fiotn hail, And got ith 
01 coaise cotton cai pets are made by Dhangais Wearing 
cloth IS now always woven from mill thiead. The weaveis 
aie usually Koshtls of the Salewar subcaste and many of 
them are Telugus h^ehias or Maliais also weave coaise 
cloth they leside in most of the laige villages and pioduce 
the oidinaiy articles of clothing For colouied clotli the 
thiead is dyed bef 01 e weaving The finei counts of cloth 
aie not usually woven in Waidha There aie also a few 
dyers in seveial large villages who are generally Rangfiiis 
by caste The piincipal centie is Hinganghat wheie theie 
IS a Rangan quai tei They usually dye thiead, and pniit 
quilts and cai pets Theie is nothing of distinction m then- 
designs 01 colouis. There aie a veiy few silk Weaveis The 
oidinary country blankets aie woven from the wool of sheep 
111 several villages by the Dhangars or shepherds, but the 
local supply is not sufQcient and they aic impoited m laige 
quantities from Beiar Hemp matting and net bags for hold- 
ing cotton are woven at Paidi and other places by the 
Bhamta caste 

1 34, The numbei of gold and silver-workers in the Uis- 
tnet was 3000 m 1901 Gold and silver 
ornaments are made only by hammer- 
ing and not by casting When they are hollow the inteiior 
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IS usually filled up with lac Two castes aie engaged in tins 
industiy, the Sonrtis and Panchah The Panchals call thernj^ 
selves Vishwa Brahmans and pet form the fiutiij ceremony of 
investing then children with the sacred thread They will 
not take food or water even from Biahmans The Panchals 
are a caste originating from Madias, and are looked down on 
by the Sonars even though the latter do not wear the sacied 
thread The Panchals usually do engraving and inlaying and 
make gold beads The local patterns of gold and silver 
ornaments have little or no artistic merit j but the District is a 
rich one and even factory hands may be seen weaiing gold 
Among the more distinctive ornaments of the Marathd coun- 
try may be mentioned the keiak or flat ciiculai ornament of 
gold worn on the crown of the head, the bugdi oi pendant 
worn in the upper part of the ear, the jaud cki garsull or 
necklace of gold beads like grains of bailey, the jowtl or large 
thick silver ring for the toe and the virMt or balled ring foi 
the foul th toe Brass and copper vessels are not made in 
any appreciable quantities in the District but aie geneially 
imported Copper bangles painted and varnished are worn 
by W’omen of the Maratha caste and otheis, and ornaments 
oi bell-nietal, nickel silver and zinc aie woin by the poorer 
classes The oidinary implements are manufactured from 
impoited iron and large pans for boiling sugai'cane are made 
at Nara in the AivI tahsTl Some iron-woikcis in towns 
make boxes and razors of fan quality 

13s A few caipenteis in towns make beds and furniture, 

, . and do rude carving and tuimng. Bas- 

Other industries ° “ 

kets, clucks or screens and many other 
ai tides are made from bamboos by the Basois 01 Buruds, and 
brushes and mats of date-palm leaves by Mangs Coidage 
for beds is usually made of hemp and also from invnj 
grass {Saccharum cibare). The earthen vessels made locally 
are not of any particular quality, the mateual used being red 
clay mixed with horsedung Laige vessels are made in 
,Hmgni, aud theie are also considerable numbeis of ICumhars 
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aL Mandgaon and WagJioli The Clnlaiis make clay and 
wooden dolls and toys besides painting designs on the walls 
of houses. Lac bangles are made in Hingangliat and Wardha 
and aic worn by Manvaii women and otheis Glass bangles 
as well as necklaces of black glass beadSj which all mai i led 
women must weai in the Maratha countiy, aie usually ini- 
poited fiom other Distiicts Large tiwts or buckets foi 
di awing watei from wells and sandals or slippeis ate almost 
the only ai tides made of leathei ; thongs foi agiicullural 
put poses are made of hemp and shoes aie usually impoited 

136 Theiapidconstiuctionofcottonfactoiiesis themost 

striking featuie of commercial develop- 

Cotton mills 

ment in Wardha in recent years The 
Distnct contained in 1904, 2 spinning and weaving mills, i 
spinning mill, 16 cotton presses and 39 ginning factories 
The bulk of the ginning and pressing factories have been 
opened since 1890 and 26 of them since 190O The oldest 
mill in the District is the spinning mill at Hinganghat which 
was opened in 1881 with a capital of Rs 3^ lakhs It was 
formerly owned by a joint stock company, but it is now the 
property of Rai Bahadur Banshi Lai Abiichand who obtained 
it on foreclosme of mortgage. It contains 31,000 spindles 
and employs over 700 operatives The outtuin of yarn in 
1904 was 35,000 maunds valued at Rs ii^ lakhs The no- 
minal capital has since been inci eased to Rs 6 lakhs The 
counts of yam spun are fiom 4’& to 32’s The spinning and 
weaving mill at Pulgaonis the propeity of a joint stock com- 
pany with a capital of Rs. 5 lakhs, which takes its name from 
the town In 1904 it contained 165 looms and 17,000 spin- 
dles and produced 29,000 maunds of thread valued at Rs lo 
lakhs and 7500 maunds of cloth valued at nearly Rs 4 lakhs 
The average number of operatives employed was neatly 900 
The new mill at Minganghat was opened m 1900 and is the 
private property of Rai Sahib Rekhchand Mohta ' Its woi Ic- 
ing capital IS Rs, 18 lakhs It contained 160 looms and 

1 geiitleni.'in died in igci6. 
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neaiiy 15^000 spindles in 1904 and employed on an avciage 
neatly 1000 opeiatives daily. In 1901 ita outtuin of y^^'n 
was 30,000 maundsi, valued at Rs. 8 7 lakhs and of cloth 
8200 maunds valued at Rs 3'6 lakhs The tliice nulls con- 
tained in 1904 325 looms and 63,000 spindles, and about 
Rs. 29 lakhs ot capital weie invested in tliein. In 1903 it was 
stated that the old mill at Hmganghat vvoikcd at a loss, while 
the pioRt ot the Pulgaon mill was Rs 87,000 and of the new 
mill at Hinganghat Rs 45,000 In 1904 it is leported that 
both the HmgangVidt mills woi ked at a loss and that the 
Pulgaon mill only cleaied Rs 9000 In cleaning cotton 
betoie spinning a proportion of the weiglit is lost which nny 
amount to 15 pei cent or more Some of tins is sold as 
waste cotton and used foi stuffing quilts and pillow-cases 
Butin weaving, weight is gained owing to the sizing piocess 
with starch, and the finished cloth may weigh 25 per cent in 
excess ot the thiead used 

137. Many of the ginning and pressing factories aie 
Ginning and presbmg owned by the propnetois of the mills 
factones. and by the Empress and Swadeshi Mill 

Companies at Nagpur. Several are owned by RajS Gokul 
Das and other Mai wan Banias and a few hy Maratha Biah- 
mans and Kunbis Ten of the ginning facioues aie located 
at Hinganghat, seven at Wardha, seven at AiwI, five at Pul- 
gaon, thiee at Sindl and one at each of seveial other villages. 
Of the pi esses four are at Hinganghat, foui at Waidha, tJnee 
at Pulgaon, thiee at Ai Vi, one at Pobml and one at Siiidi 
Two ginning factones have 50 gins 01 more and the otheis 
contain from 12 to 42, the aveiage number being 27 and the 
total number of gins in all the factones 10G5 The collec- 
tive capital of the ginning and pressing factones is taken as 
something over 25 lakhs Roughly it is said tliaf a ginning 
factory requires Rs, 1500 of capital per giii and a cotton 
press Rs 70,000 The collective profits of the gmnmg and 
pressing factories m 1904 were nearly Rs 3^ lakhs, which is 
a very handsome leturn. The ratio of ginned to seed cotton 
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IS geneially 35 pei cent The rate cliaiged to outsiders 
for ginning cotton comes to Rs. 3-4 per khantil 01 an 
average of 6 annas pei maund of seed cotton In presses 
the work is given on contract, the rate chai ged for a bale (of 
400 lbs ) being Rs 3 to Rs 4 Presses aie of various kinds, 
The old compound press turned out about 150 bales a day. 
The press in common use at present is called the half press 
and finisher, the operation being completed in two stages. 
This IS said to pi oduce 200 bales a day A new revolving 
press which has now been introduced is much moie effective 
About 3500 hands aie employed in the ginning and pressing 
factories , these, however, only work foi from five to seven 
months in the year The wages of unskilled laboui are from 
4 to 6 annas a day for a man and 2 to 3 annas a day for a 
woman. The total capital invested in the mills and factories 
IS thus moie than 50 lakhs and they employ in the busy 
season more than 6000 operatives 

138 The measures of capacity in use in the District 
Weights and mea- are the following 

One scr—2$ tolas. 

One adhell — 2 scis or 50 tolas 
One paill — 4 sers or too tolas or 2} lbs 
One kd/kd — 4 padis 
One kuro — 8 pmlJs or 20 lbs 
One khandi — 20 kitros or 5 maunds' or 400 lbs 
A ser IS about equivalent to a double handful of grain 
A double handful is also known as oujal and a single handful 
IS called pa‘id Kitro measures are not now used In the 
municipal towns of Wardha, ArvI and Hinganghat Govern- 
ment kdlhd measures have been introduced, and also 
measures, the kangan being equivalent to a seer of 2 lbs 
The terras kdlhd and kangan really belong to Chhattlsgarh 
In Arvi tahsil the size of the paill varies in different locali- 

I T. hi oughouyhis volume the muuad is taken to be equivalent to go lbs. 
except where othei wise stated. 
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lies, while in the Deoli, Nachangaon and AndoiT patganas a 
khandl of 24 kmos is used. Foi mcasuiing linseed and til the 
khandl contains 22J kuios of 8 pailism Wardlia, 21-^ ktoos 
in Am and 23 kmos m Hinganghat. Foi uncleaned cotton 
the following scale of weights is employed — 

One pasei'i — 2^ seeis or 4J lbs 

One dhard — i paseris or 9 lbs. 

One maund — 4 dhat as or 1 3 seers 

One khandl—io raaunds or 9 Government maunds or 
720 lbs. 

For cleaned cotton a maund of ii seers is used in Wai- 
dha and Hinganghat and of 14 seers m AivI A hojhd 01 bale 
contains 15 maunds in Waidha and Hinganghat and 10 
maunds in Aivi Ihe Waidha, and Hinganghat bojhd is 
thus equivalent to 4 Goveinment maunds and 5 seeis or 
330 lbs. and the ArvI bojhd to 3| Government maunds or 
280 lbs The commeicial bale of cotton is 3 J cwt or 392 lbs , 
but it is commonly taken as 400 lbs The counts of thread 
are calculated as follows — A hank of 840 yards of No 
I thread weighs one pound avoiidupois, two hanks of 
No. 2 thread weigh a pound, thiee hanks of No, 3 
thread, twenty hanks of No. 20 thread, and so on 
Twenty yards of No 20 thread thus weigh as much as 
one yaid of No. i For salt and sugar lefincd and un- 
refined, a maund of 10 seeis is used and for a maund 
of 12 seers in Waidha and of it^ seers in ArvI and Hmgan- 
ghat Salt is sold by the/m/f measure, 96 paills making one 
palld. For gold and silver the scale is the tola of 12 mdshas, 
each mdsha containing 8 gunjds. The Government tola, 
however, is equivalent to only 1 1 of these mdshas, so that the 
tola weight contains twelve-elevenths of a Government tola 
or rupee. According to another scale the tola weight is 
equivalent to a Government rupee and 2^ wdls, one wdl 
being equivalent to two gunjds A gunjd is the red or white 
seed of giiHj \xtt{Abrus precatotiits),s.ndi owq gunjd is 
equal to three barley-corns. Wd! is the seed of the chUdra, 
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shlub ot Mysoietlioin (Ca-'sa/jjiiiia septafta) A plough 01 
7 idgar of four bullocks is considered to be 40 acies of land 
But it vanes fiom 30 acres of black soil to 40 acies of bardj 
or shallow stony land into which the plough scarcely pene- 
tiatcs The seed area of a khaudi of wheat is eight acies, 
and of a dhard of cotton, one acie A bakhar of land is 
acies, this being the amount which can be harrowed in one 
day. A of cattle is a scoie. The kos is equivalent 

to two miles 

139 In the Maratha Distiicts the Saka era and calendar 

are used This era commenced in 78 

The Saka calendar . ^ , , , , 1 1 i- j 

A. D and is believed to have been found- 
ed by a Scythian King, Salivahan, of the Yueh-clu tribe, 
wlio reigned in Kathiawar The year 190S was 1826-27 of 
the Saka eia The Saka calendar differs fiom the Vikiama 
calendar in common use in the Central Pi ovinces, 111 the fact 
that each month begins a fortnight later Thus Chaitia, the 
fiist day of which month begins the new yeai, coi responds to 
the second half ot the Vikrama Chait and the fiist half of 
Bcusakh The Saka months begin with the new moon and the 
Viki ama months with the full moon The ist of Chaiti a may 
fall as eaily as the middle of March, but more commonly 
comes in the last week of Match or the first week of Apiil. 
Consequently Cliaitia may be taken roughly as coriesponding 
toApiil The names of the Saka months aie piactically the 
same as those of the Vikrama months, but they letam the 
correct Sanskrit forms, whereas the Vikiama names are Hindi 
corruptions But the Vikt ama month Kunwai is called Ashvin 
in the Saka calendai and the month Aghan iS called Marga- 
shn Both eras are luni-solar and the year consists of about 355 
days, but is made to correspond very nearly with the Gi ego- 
nan year by the interposition of tiienmal intercalaiy months 

140 The most impoitant weekly inaikets are those of 

Wardha, Deoli, Smdi, Selu, AninWai- 

Marketg _ j j * 

phal, Nachangaon and Andori m the 

Wardha tahsll ; of Samudrapur, Hmganghat, Allpur, Wadner, 
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Pohiia, Khangaon, Mandgaon, Guar and Wasi in llie Hn^, 
ghat tahsll ; and of AivI, Asliti, Kaianja, Rasulabad, Wadhona,' 
Kharangna, and Rohna in the Ai vi tahsil Of these Deo\I, 
Waidba, Selu and Ann m Wardha tahsTi, Samudi apur in 
Hinganghat tahsll and Rohnain ArvI tahsil aiecattle maikets, 
A registiation fee on the sales of cattle is chaiged at Wardha, 
Deoli and Aivl. Deolf is the laigest cattle maiket m the 
District and some hundreds of cattle aie brought heie every 
week for sale The average annual sales dm mg the four 
years up to 1905 have been about 4600 head and tiie 
total amount realised Rs i 40 lakhs 'I he cattle market next 
in impoitance to Deoil is that of Samudi apui, but no legis- 
tration fees are charged here Statistics maintained by the 
local police show that between 3000 and 4000 head of cattle 
are sold annually at about Rs. 13 a head, this figure including 
calves About 1000 head of cattle and small stock are 
biought for sale weekly as well as 300 cartloads of gram, 
timber, oilseeds and bamboos The attendance in the fair 
weather months is Irom 7000 to 10,000 persons At ArvI some 
3500 head of cattle are sold annually, the total leahsations 
being Rs 55,000, and at Wardha 1350 head for Rs 21,000 
These markets are also the leading ones for the sale of otdi- 
nary produce. Cotton is not sold 111 the weekly markets but 
is biought direct to Wardha or Hinganghat and sold in the 
cotton exchange or which is permanently open duiing 
the busy season A road tax and market dues aie levied on 
caits bringing cotton or giam into the towns Small 
transactions are conducted thiough piofessional dalals or 
bi okers who’ pay a license fee to the municipality Large 
landowneis sell then cotton direct to the mills or exporting 
agents but they have to pay the town taxes. Mahais act as 
petty dealei s and go round and buy up small quantities of 
cotton from tenants who have it to dispose of, and having got 
together a caitload bang it to the town People of other 
castes who are generally termed Bepads ply the same trade 
With gram. But if.the' tenant is dissatisfied with the price 
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offered, he himself brings his grain or cotton to the mai ket 
town. Market dues aie also levied at Nachangaon, Siiidl, 
AshtI, Aliput, Girar and Polina, and the sums lealibcd aie 
expended on village sanitation. In all these villages consider- 
able quantities of giain and timber aie sold, and Marvvari or 
Cutchl dealers have taken up their residence in them. 

141 A number of annual fairs aie held in the Distiict, 
^ practically all of which find their taison 

(T Mreinihe. commemoration of some 
local anchorite or saint or of a miraculous manifestation of 
one of the gods At some of these the sales of giain and other 
ai tides of food, household utensils, ornaments and fancy 
articles are not inconsiderable, but though useful to the 
people as a means of obtaining their annual supplies of such 
articles and also as affording an occasion for an outing and a 
little excitement, the faiis no longer exercise any permanent 
effect on the trade of the Distiict Fairs of large or small 
size are held at Sonegaon, Bhldi, RohnI, Ghoiad and 
Waigaon in Wardha tahsll ; at Potl, Kapsi, Pardi, Pohn'i and 
Girar in Hinganghat tahsil ; and at Dhaga and Rasulabad in 
AivI tahsil The fair at Girar is held in honour of the 
Muhammadan saint Khwaja Farid This is not a legular 
fair but a senes of gatherings of both Muhammadans and 
Hindus The piincipalday foi the Muhammadans is the 6th da}' 
of the month of Muhariam and this date tiavels all round the 
year , a collection of about 2000 persons takes place each 
day during Muhai ram A Hindu fair is held on the festival 
of Ram NavamI in Chaitra (April) and pilgrims visit the place 
on Thursdays and Sundays for about a month at this time 
The lair at Dhaga takes place on the festival of Shiviatri in 
March and lasts for four days The attendance vanes between 
10,000 and 15,000 persons, and some hundreds of tempoiary 
shops are opened for the sale of goods Two fairs take place 
at Sonegaon in honour of a local ascetic of great fame, one 

I See the Gazetteei ai tides on these places foi a notice of the religious 
object of the tain 
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Abaii Mahruai The fiist falls in June or July and the second 
and moie important one in No\embei or December, eacli 
lasting foi four days At the lattei fan the attendance lias in 
past ycais been as high as 45,000 peisons, but it has lecently 
declined Two fairs aie also held at Ghoi ad in Apiil and 
Novenibei, of which the second is also the nioie iiiipoitant, 
the attendance being about 6000 The fair at RohnI takes 
place in Maich on the day of Shivratii in honoui of an 
old temple of Mahadeo which is supposed to have been 
built by the seer Vasishtha, the same at whose bidding the 
Waidha river issued fiom the mouth of the boai incai nation 
of Vishnu That of Potl also takes place m Febiuaiy oi 
Maich lasting for 15 days, and that of Kapsi in January or 
Febiuaiy lasting for ten days The attendance at each of 
these fans is about 5000 persons on an aveiage, Kapsi being 
the most impoitant A laige fan is also held at Kaunduiya- 
puL in Beiar situated on the Waidha river opposite Dewal- 
wada This commences 1 5 days aftei the Diwali festival 

DimE. 

142 As soon as laihvay connection with Bombay was 

made available in 1867 tlie tiadc of 

Tiade m formei lens , ,, -r-i 

Wai dll I became veiy coii'iidc-iablc Ihe 
following extiact is quoted fiom the aiticle on llie Distin t in 
Mr (Sii C) Grant’s Gazetteer of 1870 — ‘ The hade of the 
‘ Waidha Distiictis only remarkable on account of the cotton 
' exports The excellent quality of the staple, known to the 
‘ commetcial world as “ Hinganghats ” fiom the cotton mai t of 
‘ that name, has secured for it an almost unlimited demand, and 
‘ a highei price in the English market than arty othei descup- 
‘ tion of Indian cotton, except perhaps the acclimatised New 
‘ Orleans of the Southern Maratlia country It seems also to 
' have grown into favour on the Continent . .The commeicial 
‘celebrity of the “Hmganghdt” brand has always diawn 
‘ to that mart for foreign expoi t quantities of cotton from 
' ’Eastern. Berar, Nagpm, Chanda and iieighbouung Districts, 
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‘ but deducting these, the exports fioffl V/aidha alone may be 
‘ stated to aveiage 25,000 bales per annum, icckonmg the 
' value at 400 lbs . . A consideiable bade has also gi own up, 

‘ since the opening of the railway to Bombay, in butter, eithei 
‘fresh 01 clarified, which is laigely produced in the AivT 
‘ tahsll and regulaily exported to the Bombay market The 
‘ exports of butter in the year 1868-69 amounted to 22,000 
' maunds valued at Rs 443 lakhs. There is a small 
‘ exchange grain trade between Waidha and Berar, the 
‘imports being juai (millet) and the exports wneat and 
‘ (pulse) The pnncipal import is salt, to the extent of about 
‘51,000 maunds, valued at Rs. 3 60 lakhs, English piece- 
' goods to the value of about two lakhs of rupees, with some 
‘ hardwaie, spices and other miscellaneous i^roducts ’ Mi. 
Purshotam Das’ .Settlement Report gives no description of 
the trade of the District but includes a statement of exports 
of four staples beyond the Province fiom the stations of 
Piilgaon. Degaon, Waidha, Paunai and Sindl duiing the 
yeais 1888 — 1892 This statement omits the expoits to 
stations within the Province which form a considerable pait 
of the District trade, and it also omits the station of Hingan- 
ghat, which despatches between two-fifths and a half of the 
whole expoits of the District It is chiefly interesting as 
showing that Pulgaon, which since 1899 has sent away mure 
raw cotton than any other station in the District, had 
practically no ti ade at all in this staple within so shot t a pei lod 
as seven years previously Pulgaon is quite a new town, but 
the rapid growth of its trade as shown by the lailway statistics 
is certainly remarkable 

143 Statistics of the principal exports and imports from 
Statistics ot rml-borne file four principal stations of Waidha, 
Pulgaon, Hinganghat and Sindi have 
been obtained for the SIX years 1899 to 19O4 inclusive. These 
statistics cannot be taken to represent accuiately the volume 
of the Distiict trade for more than one reason They include 
the tiaffic between stations of the Distiict itself, which should 
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propel ly be evdudcd, but of wliidi the figi 

, . , 1 , , T ^ , ’■'(■I tlic bccond 

completely available In lespect of raw cotton, ho ^ ^ ^ 

factoi eiceiciscs no appieciable influence on the 
the quantity despatched fiom one station to anotht. 
the Distiict having been only 15,000 maunds in 1904, neaily 
the whole of which went from Pulgaon to Waidha Noi 
as usual do the statistics of the stations within the 
District repiesent itstiade without deductions and additions. 

A pait of the produce of the AivI tahsil goes to Dhaman- 
gaon in Berar and to Katol in Nagpur Sindi leceives 
some small quantity of cotton fiom the adjoining tiacts 
of Nagpur, and Hinganghat substantial contiibutions of 
cotton and giain from Beiar and Chanda A consideiable 
quantity of cotton from the adjoining tracts of Berai is 
piobably bi ought to Pulgaon The tiade of the stations 
of Paunar, Degaon and Sonegaon is not included m the 
statistics at all because figures for these stations are not 
given separately in the railway returns Paunar and Sone- 
gaon have no trade and their omission does not affect the 
statistics. But there are appreciable exports of linseed from 
Degaon station Figures for 1904 compiled from the fort- 
nightly postcaids submitted by station masters of expoits of 
tJie leading staples beyond the Central Provinces and Berar, 
show that the exports of linseed from Degaon weie 8000 
maunds m tins year This figuie was under i per cent of 
the total bulk of exports and about 6 pei cent of the expoits 
of linseed from the four leading stations. These last statis- 
tics, as stated, include exports within the Province, but 
linseed is geneially exported for the foieign trade Piacti- 
cally nothing else was sent from Degaon, so that its expoits 
aie not likely to have exceeded i per cent of the total 
Subject to the above modifications the following statement 
shows the value * and bulk of the principal exports and im- 
ports of the Distiict dmmg the years 1899 — 1904 inclusive. 

^ The Tallies have been ealcnlated accoiduig.to the Cential Provinces 
export puses 10 the trade retuiub. 
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144 As icgaids the above figures the pi escnt wi ltd isun- 

^ able to estimate wJiat pi opoi tion of them 

E'spoitb of Lotton 

lepiesents the net trade of the Distiict 
TJiej' aie published rather to convey a general idea of the volume 
of its commerce, and of the great wealth which Wardha is 
now accumulating from cotton cultivation, as well as of affoid- 
ing a basis of comparison foi similar statistics in future yeais, 
than as exact leturns of expoits and impoits According to 
the figutes the expoits of the District have averaged about 

Cl 01 es of lupees for the last foui yeais, representing a 
sum of nearly Rs 38 per head of population 01 as much as 
tlie animal income of an adult agricultural labouiei in many 
Districts The expoits of raw cotton weie between a half 
and two-thirds of the total value during these yeais, and in 
1904 they exceeded two-thuds The bulk of raw cotton 
exported in 1904 was 5^ lakhs of maunds, wheieas the total 
outturn of the Distiict calculated on the standaid outtuin 
per acre only amounts to about 5 lakhs of maunds on a 
full average crop, and the crop of 1903-04 in Wardha was 
returned as only 80 per cent of normal The settlement 
outturn of 280 lbs of seed cotton and 80 lbs. of ginned 
cotton per acie has lecently been laised to 320 and 106 
lbs respectively But in view of the above figures some 
hesitation may be permitted in accepting even this figure as 
adequate According to a lepoit submitted by the Deputy 
Commissioner the ginning factories of the District ginned an 
average of 225 khandls (of 9 maunds of 80 lbs ) of seed cot- 
ton per gin in 1904 The total number of gins mall the 
factories is 1065, and taking the outturn of ginned cotton at 
35 per cent the figure stated by the factory owners, the total 
quantity produced comes to ’j\ lakhs of maunds The piesent 
writer was told in Arvi in 1903 that 130,000 maunds of cot- 
ton were then annually expoited from ArvT town, the quantity 
being six-fold what it had been six years previously It is 
impossible to estimate at all accurately what the real exports 
from the Distiict are, but they are probably lai gei than would 
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be expected fiom tlie aica undet crop Consideiable quanti- 
ties of cotton aie sent to Nagpur lor use in the nulls and 
small quantities to Jubbulpoie and Raj-Nandgaon The le- 
inainder is neaily all consigned to Bombay. I he expoits to 
Nagpm amounted to 114,000 maunds in 1903 and 
maunds in 1 904. The quantity consigned liom one station 
to another in the District was 14,000 maunds in 1904, while 
the figures for 1903 are not available. Theexpoitsot yam 
and piece-goods are now also of veiy substantial value 1 he 
exports of yam have averaged 8o,coo maunds valued at 
Rs ,24 lakhs during the last foui yeais and those of piece-goods 
between 7000 and 19,000 maunds valued at Rs 275 and 7 50 
lakhs respectively In the case of these staples only a small 
proportion goes to othei stations in the Distiict and fiom 80 
to 90 per cent of the whole aie consigned outside it Yam 
is sent mainly to Bhandara and Chhattisgaih and piece-goods 
all ovei the Central Provinces, Central India and Berai Pul- 
gaon cloth is better known than that of Ninganghrit in the 
Northern Districts of the Province The figuies also in- 
clude some handwoven cloth, as expoits of piece-goods are 
Shown from Waidha and Sindf. The exports of yarn and 
piece-goods have in the last two yeais been nearly equivalent 
to the whole produce of the mills repoited fiom the District 
145 Next to cotton and its manufactuies, oilseeds foim 

the most inipoitant product of the Dis- 

Other exports 

trict. Cotton-seed now largely exceeds 
the other oilseeds both in value and bulk. It is practically all 
sent to Bombay ior the foreign ti ade Accoiding to the ti ade 
returns theie has been a laige decline in the price of cotton- 
seed fiom Rs 3 in T 900 to R 1-4 a maund 101903 But 
cotton-seed is shown under ‘other oilseeds,’ and though it is 
far the most impoi tatit of these, it is doubtful whelhei the 
vaiiation in piice lefers solely to this commodity. The ex- 
ports of linseed aie also veiy important, though not so much 
so as they were 10 oi 15 jmais ago, this crop having con- 
siderably declined in favours but during the last foui yeai s they 
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Lave jveiagcd between ^ and 5 laklii (d iiii)ee‘i anmi.i!i\ 
Small quantities ol oilcake aie also evpoitcd. Jii tliel.mt two 
01 three ye, II s the impoits ol giain and pnKe li ivi lanjrly 
exceeded the expoits The total e\poits v\eic only Ks. i | ] 
lakhs 111 1904 01 smallci even than in the famine yiai ot 
1900 Ghl IS the only othei important product, and the net 
exports ot this have vaiied between 8000 and 14,000 niaiinds, 
of the value ol Rs 2 to 3 lakhs It is sent iunn tlic 
Waidha and Atvi tahsils both to Bomha}' and N.lqpui The 
busy season is between Deccnibei and RLiuh It 11113 bo 
noted that Waidha is one ot the few Districts m the I'io\ini.o 
which expoits diessed hides to a small extent 

146 The value of the annual imports has aveiaged 
Impoits Cotton nnd Rs 40 lakhs dui iiig tlic last SIX yeai s, 
and exceeded Rs 43 lakhs m 1904 
This is equivalent to Rs 1 1 pei head of the population of 
Wardha, though it seems piobablc that as in the case ol ex- 
ports, the lailway stations act as distiibuting ecntica tn the 
adjoining aica of Chanda and Beiar. fho piineipal impoits 
are cotton piece-gqpds, busked 1 ice and wlieat, gunny hags, 
kerosine oil, salt, refined and uniefiiicd sugai , tobacco, tim- 
ber, diied fruits and nuts, chillies, and coal and coke Fuio- 
pean cotton piece-goods weie iinpoi ted to the value of ncai ly 
Rs 6 lakhs in 1904 and Indian piece-goods ol Rs 2 lakhs. 

I his quantity is alone sufficient to clothe half the population 
without consideiing the local mills and the produce of hand- 
looms Tlie value of European cotton cloth impoi ted 111 1904 
pei head of population was moie than double the Piovinnal 
aveiage, and that of Indian neaily quaduiple European 
piece-goods come principally fiom Bombay, as the people 
have no great taste foi the fine cloth consigned to Calcutta 
and worn by Bengalis Indian piece-goods are obtained fi om 
the Empress Mills at Nagpur and fiom Cawnpoie Silk- 
bordeied cloth conies from Umier and Hyderabad and soft 
Madras cloth is used for head-cloths Shawls are obtained 
fiom Benares and Kaslimlr and tasar silk foi head-cloths is 
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imported iiom Chanda and Chhattisgaih Some law cotton 
IS also impoited piincipally to Hinganghat foi use in the 
nulls, being piobablyof finei counts than tliat giown locally 
The impoits of giaiii and pulse weic neaily 3 lablis of 
maunds valued at Rs 8^ lakhs 1111904, tliecxpoits in the 
same year being Rs lakhs Husked lice is the gram 
chiefly iinpoited loi consumption This comes fioin Gondia, 
while othei giam is leceived fiom Nlgpur, Kamptee, Gadai- 
waia and Cawnpore Gunny-bags are iiiipoited for holding 
giam and cotton, but considerable numbcis aie also sent out 
of the Dibtiict, the expoits being about half the impoits 

147 Of metals, wi ought copper, btass and iron are all 

impoited in substantial quantities 

Othei iinpoits 

Brass and copper vessels come fiom ^ 
Poona and Nasik The imports of kerosme oil are now 
woith about Rs 2 lakhs Wardha takes 12 per cent of the 
Provincial imports or more than triple the geneial average 
pel head of population The imports of salt are valued at 
between Rs 2 and 3 lakhs The consumption per head of 
population was 15 lbs in 1903 and 14 lbs ^n 1904 as against 
the Piovincial aveiage of 13 lbs This merely means that 
largei quantities are given to cattle The total impoi ts of sugar 
were valued at nearly Rs 7] lakhs 111 1904, this being much 
the highest figure evei recoided But prices weie higher 111 
1 904 than m 1903, and the actual bulk of inipoi ts was slightly 
laigei in the lattei year Moie than half the imports consist 
of or unrefined sugar This comes both fiom Banga- 
loie and from Sholapur and Poona It is also imported by 
loadfioni Betul. Mauiitius sugai is principally consumed, 
only Marwaiis and other highly oithodox persons eating that 
called Mu zapuri which comes from the United Piovinces 
The consumption of sugar is loughly estimated at 19 lbs 
pel head m 1903 aud 18 lbs in 1904 as against the Piovinrial 
average of 13 lbs. Unmanufactuied tobacco is imported to 
the extent of 4000 to 5000 maunds annually, its value 
vaiymg between Rs 5 and Rs lo a maund oi between 8 and 
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nianuiacluicd tobacco .no also impuiled Buih 
cigaiettes aie obtained li 0111 Poona ,ind N.igpiii and lofoir- 
cigarettes fioin Bombay Laigo quanlitics of tinihi'i ao*'- 
bainboos aie iiiipoi ted, pnncipally fiom the Blianfl .H‘d 
Chanda Districts, Fifteen thou&.and maunds of nnoaind 
valued at one lakh weic iiiipoi ted ui 1904 and r r ,000 inauno' 
of chillies valued at Rs 86,000 P'resli fiuit is also oid.nm'J 
from Nagpui and potatoes from Clihindwaia are eaten by -'b 
the well-to-do classes. Betel-\ine leaves besides being gnoi » 
locally ai e impoi ted i 1 0111 Bciai and Rawitek Eaillicii pol • 
aie obtained fioni Waroia and Kaniptee, and foicign gl 
bangles from Bombay and Indian ones liom Nand in Unuef 
and from Chanda Stone mills, moi tars and cups arc im* 
ported by road fioni Chanda by Dlilmais Woollen blankets 
aie obtained from Cawnpoie, Beiar and Chanda About 
1000 maunds of matches aie impoi ted annually and 10, coo 
maunds of mahua flowers for the manufacture of country 
liquor The impoils of coal and coke aie about a thud of 
the whole bulk and their value is about Rs li lakhs Coal 
is puncipally obtained from Wat 01 a for consumption in the 
mills and factoiies. 


148. The excess of exports over inipoits was R® 

Excess of expoits lakhs in 1903 and Rs 115 lakhs in 

Dvei imports gj, stated it IS impos- 

sible to say what pi oportion of the expoi ts comes fi out 
outside tlie Distiict The total levenue lealised m Wat dim 
was lUst over Rs 1 1 lakhs in both 3'eais 

149, The leading stations lot expoi ts ,iie Hingangliat 

Railway suoons Pulgaon 'I he expol ts of Ming.an- 

ghat m 1904 were 525,000 maunds or 
43 pel cent of the total bulk, and m 1903, 729,000 maunds or 
48 per cent This pi oportion has been maintained or nearly 
so for the last five years. Pulgaon is the second station, 
having sent away 345,000 maunds 01 27 pet cent of the 
total expOi ts ni 1904 and 441,000 or 29 per cent in 1903 
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impoited flora Clianda and Chhattlsgarh Some law rotton 
IS also impoited piincipally to Hinganghat for use m the 
nulls, being piobably of finer counts tlian that grown locally 
The impoits ofgiain and pulse weie neaily3 lakhs of 
maunds valued at Rs 8V lakhs m 1 ^ 04 , the expoits in the 
same year being Rs It lakhs Husked rice is the giain 
chiefly iinpoitedfoi consumption This comes fiom Gondm, 
while othei giam is leceived fiom Nagpur, Kamptee, Gadar- 
waia and Cawnpore Gunny-bags aie impoited for holding 
giain and cotton, but consideiable luimbeis aie also sent out 
of the Distiict, the expoits being about half the impoits 

147 Of metals, wi ought toppei, bi ass and non are all 

impoited m substantial quantities 

Olhei Iiiipoils „ J , r 

Biass and coppei vessels come fiom 
Poona and N.isik llie impoits of kerosinc oil are now 
woith about Rs 3 lakhs Waid ha takes 12 pei cent of the 

Provincial impoits or more than tuple the geneial average 
pel head of population The impoits of salt are valued at 
between Rs 2 and 3 lakhs The consumption per head of 
population was 15 lbs in 1903 and 14 lbs pn 1904 as against 
the Piovincial aveiage of 13 lbs This merely means that 
lai gei quaiilities ai e given to cattle The total impoi ts of sugai 
wcie valued at nearly Rs 7] lakhs m 1904, this being much 
thehigliest figuieevei lecoided But puces weie higher in 
1 904 than in 1903, and the actual bulk of impoi ts was slightly 
laigei in the lattei j^ai Moie than half the impoits consist 
of or uiiiefined sugar Phis comes both fiom Banga- 
loie and from Sholapur and Poona It is also imported by 
road fiom Betul. Mamitms sugar is principally consumed, 
only Mai Well IS and othei highly oithodox pet sons eating that 
called Mu zapurl which comes fiom the United Provinces 
The consumption of sugar is loughly eslimated at 19 lbs 
per head in 1903 and 18 lbs in 1904 as against the Piovmcial 
aveiage of 13 lbs, Unmanufactured tobacco is impoited to 
the extent of 4000 to 5000 maunds annually, its value 
xaiying between Rs 5 and Rs lO a niatind 01 between 8 and 
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1 6 lbs. a lupee wholesale Some liiimlieds of inaunds of 
nianufactuicd tobacco aie also inipoited Bidl^ m native 
cigarettes aie obtained lioin Poona and Nagpui and foieign 
cigarettes fiom Bombay Lai ge quantities ot tinibei and 
bamboos aie impoited, piincipally fiom the Bhandaia and 
Chanda Distiicts Fiiteen thousand inaunds of cocoanuts 
valued at one lakh were impoited in 1904 and ii,000 maunds 
of chillies valued at Rs 86,000 Fiesh fiuit is also obtained 
fiom Nagpui and potatoes liom Chhindwara aie eaten by all 
the well-to-do classes Bctel-vine leaves besides being gi own 
locally aie impoited iiom Beiar and Ramtek Eailhen pots 
aie obtained from Warora and Kamptee, and foieign glass 
bangles fiom Bombay and Indian ones from Nand in Uniiei 
and ftom Chanda Stone mills, mortars and cups are im- 
ported by road fiom Chanda by Dhimais Woollen blankets 
aie obtained from Cawnpoie, Berar and Chanda About 
1000 maunds oi inatclies are imported annually and io,coo 
maunds of mahua floweis for the manufacture of country 
liquoi The impoits of coal and coke ate about a thud of 
the whole bulk and then value is about Rs lakhs Coal 
IS piincipally obtained liom Waiora foi consumption m the 
mills and factoiies. 

148 The excess of exports over impoits was Rs 122 

of expoits '‘ikhs in 1903 and Rs 115 lakhs in 

ovei impoits 1904, but as alicady stated it is impos- 

sible to say what piopoition of the expoits comes fiom 
outside the District The total levenue lealised in Waidha 
was )ust over Rs 1 1 laklis in both years 

149 The leading stations foi expoits aie Hinganghat 

^ t t n- and Pulgaon The expoits of Hingan- 

ghat in 1904 were 525,000 maunds or 

42 percent of the total bulk, and m 1903, 729,000 maunds or 
48 per cent This piopoition has been maintained oi neaily 
so for tlie last five yeais. Pulgaon is the second station, 
having sent away 345,000 maunds 01 27 per cent of the 
total expoits in 1904 and 441,00001 29 pei cent in 1903. 
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Waidlia de&patclicri 289,000 niaunds 01 23 pci cent in 1904 
and 233,000 01 16 pei cent in 1903 The bulk of the 
expoi tb ftom all these stations is 1 aw cotton, while Hinganghat 
and Pulgaon also export yam and cloth Hides and skins 
and gunny-bags aie neaily all sent fiom Waidha Oilseeds 
mainly go from Hinganghat and what little oilcake is 
evpoitedis wholly lioin heie The expoits from Sindlaic 
less than 10 pei cent of the total It sends away consideiable 
quantities of giam As alieady shown the expoits from 
Degaon are insignificant In lespect of imports, excluding 
coal, Waidha was the most impoitant station m 1904 
with 338,000 maiinds or 34 pci cent of the total bulk, 
though in 1903 it was slightly exceeded both by Hinganghat 
and Pulgaon Tlie three stations are very neaily on a level, 
while Sindl only leceives about 5 per cent of the whole 
impoits Wheat comes piincipally to Pulgaon fot consump- 
tion in the Aivi talisll Hinganghat has the lai gest impoits 
of salt and sugai and piobably acts as a distiibutmg centie 
foi the adjoining tracts of Chanda and Beiar Messis 
Rail! Biotheis have agencies at Hinganghat, Pulgaon, 
Waidha and Sindi and conduct the tiade in oilseeds and 
ginin and to some extent 111 cotton The lemainder of the 
tiade in g'lain and cotton is divided between Mai wan Banias 
and Muhammadan Cutchis These lattei and Madiasi Mu- 
hammadans deal in hides and horns The trade 111 yam and 
cloth is in the hands of Mai wan Banias and Komtls 
Muhammadan Cutchis iinpoit sugai, diied fiuit, salt, spices, 
giotenes and cloth and Bohras deal in stationeiy, glass and 
chinawaie and haidwaie 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

150 The Gieat Indian Peninsula Railway line from 
Rnllwnys Bhusawal to Nagpui luns thiough the 

centre of the Distiict, with a length of 
about 40 miles and the stations of Pulgaon, Degaon, Waidha, 
Patmar, rulj.lpui and Sindi. The line was opened foi tiaffic 
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in 1867 It uins neaily paiallel to and south of the old Bom- 
bay load whioh it intei sects at Kaotha, a few miles east of 
Pulgaon The old Wardha-Waiora State Railway, now 
managed by the Gieat Indian Peninsula Company, runs south- 
east fioni Waidha for 45 miles to Waioia passing through 
the centre of Hinganghit tahsll with the stations of Sonegaon 
and Hinganghat in the Distiict This line was opened in 
1877. It IS now (1905) being continued by the Great Indian 
Peninsula Company to the new coal-field of Ballalpui 9 miles 
beyond Chanda, while it may ultimately be taken thiough 
Chanda Distnet to connect with the line fiom Bombay to 
Madias in Hyderabad A pioject foi a loop line from 
Nagpur to Amraoti which would pass tliiough the north of 
the Waidha District and from some point on which anew 
1 ailway will be taken through the Betul District to Itaisi is 
undet consideration This will piobably be in supeisession 
of a foi mer pioject for a 1 ailway running diiecl fiom WaidliT 
to iLarsi thiough Multai, the survey of winch was completed 
in 1902 The noith of the ArvI tahsil is now about 40 
miles distant fiom the line The most impoitant stations 
foi tiade in the Distiict are Hinganghdt, Pulgaon and 
Waidha, while Sindl and Degaon have a small amount of 
traffic, 

151 Of the old trunk routes, the southern load fiom 
^ ^ ^ Nagpur to Hyderabad enters the Dis- 

tiict a little east of Sindi and passes 
through Jam and Nandoii to Warora The toad is now only 
maintained as a village track The Wardha valley road fiom 
Pulgaon thiough Deoli and Waigaon to Hinganghat, 37 miles 
long, with its continuation fiom Hinganghat to J7m and 
Samudiaptu is now of some importance as a lailway feeder 
and IS to be metalled thioughout At present only the length 
from Pulgaon to Nachangaon is metalled and the leinamder 
gravelled The continuation of this route from Pulgaon to 
AiwI and Asliti m the north is now the most important road 
in the District carrying the produce of much of the Ai vl tahsi) 
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to the lailway It is metalled fiom Pulgaoii to Aslitl, a dis- 
tance of 36 miles. Noith of the railway two old tiunk roads 
connecting Nagpur with Berar and Bombay passed through 
the District The southern of these goes through Selu, 
Elikeli, and Waiphal, leaving the Distiict at the Apti feiry on 
the Waidha It is now only maintained as a village road 
1 lie noithein load lunning from Nagpur to Amiaoti passes 
thiough Kaianja and Thanegaon m the noiLh of the Am 
tahsU and leaves the Distiict at Bisnut This load also is 
now only a village track. 

152 The only metalled roads in the Distiict at piesent 
, are those fiom Pulgaon thiough Rohna 

Existing roads. 

and Aivi to Ashtt m the noith of the 
AiwI tabs 1, the shoit road fiom Waidha to Paunar, and 
the first two miles of the Pulgaon-Hinganghat load lead- 
ing to the impoitant village of N.tchangaon The leinain- 
der of this road from Nachangaon to Hinganghat and its 
continuation fiom Hinganghat to Samudiapur and two 
feeder loads leading from Waidha to the latge villages of 
Waigaon and Anji to the south and noith are gravelled 
Two othei shoi t feeders from Deoil to Degaon station and 
from Selu to Paunar station aie also giavelled The south- 
ern road thiough Jam and Nandoii and the Hinganghat- 
Pohna road to Berar as well as the short road from Waidha 
to Deoil aie maintained as embanked roads Besides these, 
numerous village roads exist which are passable 111 the 
open season The Distiict cannot be considered to be 
well provided with roads in view of its gieat commeicial 
importance, but as a new lailway is shortly to be constiucled 
througli the ArvI tahsil, it would be useless to consider the 
improvement of the existing bade routes of this part of the 
Distiict without reference to its influence. It is clear that 
feeder roads are lequiied in the ArvI tahsil which is totally 
unprovided with them, but with the opening of a new rail- 
way the course of trade will probably be much altered The 
gieat aitpry of the AivI tahsil at present is the Pulgaon-Ai vl 
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toad Dhamangaon station across the Beiai boidei is only 
16 miles from Aivi as against the distance of 22 miles to 
Pulgaon and some small amount of tiade exists between 
Aivi and Dhamangaon It is 111 contemplation to construct 
a metalled load ftom ArvI to the Berar bordei towaids 
Dhimangaon, but the impoitance of this loute will probably 
be removed by the new lailway Nor does it cany any con- 
sidei able quantity of trade at present The village loads 
fiom Sdhm to Ashti and Irom Kaianja thiough Dhamkund to 
Aivi bring the produce of the noith-eastein part of the 
tahsll on to the road In the south of the Arvl tahsll the 
principal tracks are those from Kharangna to Anil and on 
to Waidha and fiom Hingni through Selu and Paunai to 
Wardha From the Waidhl tahsll south of the railway, 
cotton IS taken either to Pulgaon or Waidha fiom the tiacts 
suiiounding Deoil, while some gram goes fiom Deoil to 
Degaon station The Pulgaon-Hiiiganghat road with its 
short feeders taking off at Deoli and Waigaon serves this 
part of the Distiict very well In the south of the District 
the main trade routes are from Hinganghat through Jam to 
Samudrapur and Girar, and from Hinganghat through 
Wanera to Pohni The foimer road has already been 
noticed and it is in contemplation to make it a metalled road 
as fai as Samudrapur The latter is of considerable import- 
ance carrying a good deal ol tiaffic, and the question of its 
impiovement desei ves consideration. It is now only aligned 
and paitially giavelled. These two roads aie among the 
most important tiade-ioutes m the District The village load 
fiom Hinganghat to Kora also cairies some tiaffic from the 
south-east of the tahsil and the adjoining tracts of the 
Chanda Distiict In 1905 the District had 48 miles of 
metalled loads maintained at an annual cost of Rs 12,000, 
and 76 miles ol giavelled roads maintained by the Public 
Woiks Depaitnient at a cost of Rs 11,000 The District 
Council also maintains 60 miles of aligned surface roads lor 
Rs 2300 annually 



153 Caitb tiavel over the whole District dm mg tlie 
open season, but bullocks, donkeys, 
ponies and buffaloes are also used as 
pack-animals by itineiant vendors and otlieis The girda 
lb the oldest kind of cai t It is made in the usual manner 
with two long poles meeting in front and joined by a ci oss- 
beam behind, the floor being made of bamboos oi ships of 
wood nailed on to the side-pieces It has no regulai sides but 
cmved upiights to which the load can be secuied The 
axle is of wood and is secured outside the wheel by a 
wooden nail ; sometimes a stake is earned from the outside 
of the axle to the pole of the cart to keep the wheel in its 
place The old fashion was to have solid wheels, but tliese 
have now gone out and heavy spokes aic used Ihcsc 
caits aie used foi caiiying giain fiom the fields befoie 
thieshing, and aie convenient because the load can bulge 
out largely on each side I he khdthar is another cait like 
the gdda but of a somewhat nioie advanced pattern It has 
side pieces of wood geneially of bamboos, with netting 
between them and a cover of matting Roth the khdthar and 
gdda can cany a load of about 15 maunds acioss the fields 
or on village hacks and they cost fi 0111 Rs 25 to Rs 50 
About three-fourths of this puce is paid for the wheels and 
the lest of the cait costs fiom Rs 5 to Rs 10 Wheels aie 
generally obtained fiom Neri and Chimui in Chanda, ’1 he 
bandT is a cait with an iron axle and a square wooden fiame 
and IS used only on made roads. Both wheels and body 
are made of babul wood {Atacia arabtea) and the cart 
IS cheapei than those previously described, costing about 
Rs, 30 It can carry 25 01 30 maunds on a made road 
The rengj is a small travelling cart made m the same pat- 
tern as the otheis but with wheels of about 2 feet diametei 
and a small fiamework a few inches high at the back and 
sides. The seat of the cart is less than 3 feet above tlie 
giound. It has an axle either of wood 01 iron and not 
springs ■ but pieces of wood called mendbl 01 ‘ frog ’ ai c secured 
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between Uie axle and the shafts and somewhat le'-scn tlie 
jolting The back and sides aie ornamented with biass 
nms It IS meant foi a diivei and one passengei but foiii 
oi five peisons fiequcntly ciowd into it Teak, s/thluom or 
binl^ {Phiocarfin^ Marsupmui) wood is used foi the construc- 
tion of the cait and its cost is fiom Rs 20 to Rs 50 accord- 
ing to the amount of oinamental woik desued The best 
ti otting bullocks will go 10 miles an houi in a rengi It has a 
low covering of matting, sometimes with a thick cloth ovci it 
The chhaha 01 light cait with a box on which the passengei 
sits and fiequenlly having bamboo shafts is also used 

154 Mr Rivett-Carnac desci ibed the cait traffic at the 
30 years’ settlement as follows — ' In 

Caittiaffic. , , , , ,, 

'addition to the loads each village is 

‘ connected with its neighbour by a cait tiack, which gener- 
' ally consists of two parallel ruts situated about 3 feet apart 
‘ and vaiying in depth Irom a few inches to two feet. It is 
‘ by means of these tracks that the whole internal commeice 
‘ of the Distiict IS conducted. The ruts, one being always 
‘ paiallel to the other and of CKactly the same depth, act as a 
‘ sort of tramway The cai ts ai e all made of the same width 
' and the bullocks are so harnessed that they tiot comfortably 
' along in the luts Along these tramways rmgib or light 
‘ dial lots drawn by fast-ti otting bullocks cairy landholdeis 
‘ along at a furious pace When the ground is diy the loaded 
' caitsget along quite easily, but a shower of lain causing 
' the nullans to swell presents the most seiious obstacles 
‘ and causes much delay and many bioken axles These 
‘ axles aie, however, easily replaced; being of wood they aie 
' continually weaiing out, and when one snaps another is 
‘ fitted in, each cait-duver carrying several axles at the bow 
‘ of his cart, leady for any emeigency In fact the length or 
‘ difficulty of a journey is often described by the number of 
‘axles expended, and I have heard it leinarked that befoie 
' the anival of the lailvvay Poona was reckoned to be a journey 
‘ of 1000 axles ’ 



CHAPTER VI 

FORESTS AND MINERALS 
155 The Government foiests are almost entnely situated 

GovLininent toiests 01 '* the hills of the Arvi tahsll, while a 

Dc-tiiptioii small block of no impoitance exists 

neai Giiai in the south-east of Hinganghat The Wardha, 
tahsil contains only 4 square miles belonging to the ArvI 
lange The Arvi lorests ad|0in those of the Katol talisll m 
Nagpui The total aiea of the forests is 200 squat e miles 
01 8 per cent of that of the District, and it was all notified 
as leseived foiest in 1879 The area coveted by the foiest 
IS genet ally hilly, and along the crests of the bills the soil is 
veiy shallow and steiile, but 111 the mteiveniug valleys and 
goiges licit land is found which will produce a valuable crop. 
The hillsides aie clothed with a giowth of low scrub and 
few iorest liees of any value either for fruit oi timbei aie to 
be met with. On the othei hand, large supplies ol fuel may 
be diawn from this aiea, while giass is plentiful and affoids 
a welcome pi ovision for the village cattle and foi the pro- 
fessional glaziers who make a livelihood by cattle-breeding 
and the bade in milk and glil The distiibution of the foiestg 
is scatteicd and stiaggling, the outlines of the boundaiies of 
many of them aie n tegular and they include some small 
isolated blocks. The principal timber tree is teak, which 
OLCuis coniiTionly as coppice of small size and inferior growth, 
not usually exceeding 30 feet ; it is occasionally nearly pure, 
but is generally mixed with other species of its own age and 
height Large trees with good stems of this or of any of the 
important species are exceedingly few. The tree next in 
value which is widely distributed is say or yen (Termmaha 
tonientosd) , this commonly occurs mixed with mfeiior species 
and Its giowth is not good, the few large bees having crook- 
ed stem.s Tcndil {Oi 0 i,/>)ros fomcnlosa), d/mitid [Aiiogeissits 
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latijolui), leiuha {Lageistrccinia pai vifloia) and /iii‘;a {Ongenna 
dalbftgioidi;^) of the better bpecies and of the others nioyen 
(Odtna IVudier), mokhd (Schrebct a 'nmHcmoidcs), and sdhh 
(Boswclha Ihttrifcui) aie met with all over the Aiwl range 
The formei kinds are mainly found as coppice and of poor 
inferior giowth, the result ot tormer reckless fellings. Bam- 
boos aie found only in a few localities and in veiy small 
quantities About 20 square miles consist of open glass 
land either on steep slopes 01 m detached areas The small 
block m the south-east of Hinganghat tahsil contains very 
thin jungle and the only important pi oducl yielded by it is 
glass, from which an estimated annual income of Rs 500 
IS obtained It is included for management m one of the 
Nagput langes, and its levenue does not appeal in the statis- 
tics given below 


156 The 

following statistics 

show the 

revenue deuved 

yeliue and nii 

mage- fiom the A 

rvi range 

undei the prin- 


cipal heads 

- 



Timber, 

Fuel. 

Grass and 




gi azing 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

1890-91 

4000 . . 

1000 

23,000 

1894-95 

30CO 

1000 

. 16,000 

1902-03 

. 12,000 

8000 .. 

1 5 ,000 

I 904-05 

14,000 . 

10,000 

. 2 1 ,000 


The revenue fiom bamboos and minor produce is insigni- 
ficant The demand for timber and fuel hasnsen of late yeais 
owing to the consumption of the newly opened mills and 
factoiies The pi incipal soul ce of revenue IS giazing grass, 
between 50,000 and 60,000 animals having been annually 
pastured in the forests duimg the last decade The levenuc 
was temporarily reduced by the necessary lestnctions placed 
on grazing The following statement shows the total revenue, 
expenditure and suiplus of the forests — 
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Revenue 

Expenditure 

Sut plus 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

1890 91 

30,000 

12,000 

1 8,000 

I894-9S • 

21,000 

16,000 

5000 

1902-03 

36,000 

7000 .. 

29,000 

1904-05 

47,000 

10,000 . 

37,000 


Owing to the small expenditure on establishment, due to 
the faut that Waidlui is not a separate Foiest Division, 
coupled with the laige local demind for iuel and grazing, the 
hguies of gross and net revenue per squat e mile aie piobably 
among the highest in the Piovince in spite of the inferior 
natuieof tlie foicsts. In 1904-05 the gioss revenue per 
squaic mile was Rs 235 and the net revenue Rs 185 01 4 
annas 7 pies pei acie Fhefoiests foim pait of the Nagpur- 
Watdha Division, the headquarteis of the Divisional Forest 
Officei being at Nagpur The local stall foi the At vi range 
Lompiises a langei, three foresters and 47 foiest guards 
Systematic fire-protection has been attempted only ovei an 
at ea of less than 30 squaie miles in the last two years 
Accoiding to the sanctioned woi Icing-plan the lange has 
been divided into sc\en ciicles, of which six varying in 
extent fioin 7000 to 9000 acies each aie worked, while the 
seventh of neatly 70,000 acres, or moie than half the total aiea, 
foimsa grazing block to supplement the area annually opened 
to grazing in the woiking ciicles Each citcle is divided into 
30 compajtinents, one ol which is worked annually so as to 
produce a rotation of 30 years As a rule, each compartment 
IS closed to grazing for ten yeais after it is worked Some 
modifications have been made in the plan however in order to 
provide a laiger area for grazing, and this now extends to 
90,000 acres Tne area cut over each year in the six working 
ciicles averages 1600 acres, and at the time the woi king-plan 
was drawn up (1896) was more than sufficient to supply the 
local demand foi timber and fuel. 
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157 Be'^ides the Go\einmenl foi Cbts 148 squaie miles of 
nialgiuau foicbt weie included in the 
occupied ai ea m 1904-05 01 this only 

34 squaie miles xveie tiee foicbt and the remaining 114 
setub jungle and glass The eombined aiea has deci eased 
from 184 square miles since 1898-99 01 by 36 squaie miles 
111 seven yeais The bulk ol the malguzaii forest is situated 
in the Aivi tahsll in the Khauingna, Kathntu and Dli'nikund 
gioups and theie is also a small quantity in the Kel|liai gioup 
of Waidht'i and the&iiai gioup ol Ilinganghat Most of the 
loiebts adjoin the Goveinnient leseives Those in Waidha 
and Hinganghat contain hlllc valuable ti 111 ber In tlie loitsls 
of the ArvI tahsll teak, mahul and other timbei tiees aie 
lound, fiom which the village pioprictois detive a considei- 
able icvenue The nuineious date-palm tiees giowiug m 
the open countiy are also a valuable asset to the piopiietoio 
Theloiests of eight villages aie notified undei section 124 A 
of the Land Revenue Act. 

158. At the last settlement the giazing lights of the 
banjar or village waste weie sometimes 

Ginzjng iij^hls 

appoitioiied between the lancUoid and 
tenants, and a piovision to this etfect was enteiedm the 
village leeoid ot lights with the consent of both paities, the 
cultivation ol the portion assigned to the tenants being pio- 
lubited. The aiea teseived in this manner was 46 square 
miles. Numeious disputes had arisen in the case of fiuit 
trees belonging to one peison but situated on land owned by 
another, of whicli they to some extent diminished the value. 
In such cases the custom was that the peison on whose land 
the tiees stood should leceive a fourth of the produce, and 
this was enfoiced by the record of rights. But the propiie- 
tors had pi eviously been in the habit of lealising this pio- 
poition fioin tenants whose trees stood on then land, while 
lefusing to pay It in the opposite case. The Settlement 
Officer theiefoie fixed a cash late of compensation at 3 annas 
for each mango tree and 2 annas for each fruit-bearing tiee 
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of othei species, to the mutual payment o( which the pio- 
pi letoi s and tenants agi ecd.' 

159. Asia other Districts the piogress of arhoiicul- 
Knndsicl. ariioMcul- opeiations IS not lapid Of a 

‘me length of 1 18 miles on ii loads in 

charge of the Public Wqi ks Depat tment, 13 miles are pro- 
vided with established avenues and 32 miles pass thiough 
forest, leaving 73 miles on winch avenues have to be pi ovided. 
The only evisting avenue of any length is for 7 miles on the 
HinganghTit-Jam load, while 4 miles of the Pulgaon-Deoli 
load have also been planted Five miles of avenues on the 
Pulgaon-Ai VI and Aivi Ashtl loads have been planted and 
aie undci maintenance, and during 904 and 1905 planting 
has been confined to the Wardha-Paunar and Pulgaon-Deoli 
loads The length of road planted annually is onlyfiom 
hall a mile to a mile. Between 50 and too trees are lequiied 
lor a mile and the cost IS estimated at Rs. 135. This docs 
not, howevci, include the election of bainers protecting the 
young saplings, which is very much nioie expensive. Tlie 
tiees must be piotected and watered for some years after they 
have been planted and the cost of maintenance dining this 
pciiod IS consideied to be nearly Rs 200 annually pei mile 
The annual expenditure of the Depai tment is thus between 
Rs 1000 and Rs 1500 for ivhich only the small amount 
of oiiginal woik mentioned above can be earned out 
Duiing the famines many of the young plants died and weie 
not replaced till a favouiable season was available in 1901, 
when much of the work of the previous Ihiee or four yeais 
had lobe done ovei again. A contubution of about Rs 600 
IS madefiom the Distnct Council to the Public Woiks De- 
pm tment for ai boucuftm-e Of rords maintained by the 
District Council, out of a length of 44 miles on the Deoli- 
VVardha, Pohml-Hinganghat and Nigpur-Chanda loads, ii 
are piovided with avenues, while out of 119 miles of village 


» betiluiitnt Hepoit, 1896, paia. 90, 
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tiacks, avenues exist on 15 miles The Council aie canying 
on woik on the Waidha-Dcoli load and on the tracks fiom 
Atvl to An|Ij and fiom Sindl to Hinganghat The Council 
provide an allotment of Rs 1000 annually, from which the 
contiibution to the Public W oiks Depaitment is deducted. 
It is stated that they plant one or two miles of road cveiy 
year One nuisery is maintained at Waidha. Little or 
nothing has been done by piivate enterprise for the ex- 
tension of loadside arboiieulture The trees usually planted 
aie babul, mango, nTm, (Albuzia ocloraiissiiua and 

proceta), jdmun (^Engemn Jambolana), bakain (Meha azuiuach- 
ta'}, inahua, pi pal, banyan, and kdiaiij {Fonganiia glabia) 
Babul, though it does not give m-uch shade, is prefei 1 ed 
because it is the cheapest and easiest tree to plant, and 
thiives well without caie, while the dead-wood yields a good 
return. 

160 No mineral products are known to exist in the 

Distiict, the whole area of which is 
Mineials , , , 

covered with a sheet of trap lock. 

Stone quauies arewoiked in Saongl, Boigaon, Nachangaon, 
and Injhapur m the Wardha lahsil fiom which the black 
basalt IS extracted It is used for building pin poses but is 
extremely hard to dress. 
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FAMINE. 

i6i No iiifoim ition .Ti to the occuuence of faniine^; 

puoi to the commencement of the 

tally Famines. The legeilCV of l8 18 IS on ictord, and the 
yeai 1832. a J ’ 

only description of those occulting be- 
tween that date and 1868-69 is contained in a lettei by the 
Deputy Commissioner written in 1868 and stating such facts 
as he had been able to gathei by otal inquiry This letter 
rcfcis only to the famine of 1832, which it desci ibes as 
follows Excessive lain fell in Novembei 1831 at the tune 
when the autumn ciop had been cut and gathered but had 
not been threshed and hai vested The grain was severely 
iniuied, while the continuous laiii prevented the spang sow- 
ings and caused such giain as had been sown to rot in the 
ground. The icniams of the spring harvest were finally 
destioyed by blight The outturn of both harvests was very 
poor and seveic iamme appears to have ensued for a peaod 
of 8 01 9 months The pace of grain rose to 8 seeis a lupee 
in April 1S32 Distiess was acute and was not alleviated 
by any special demand for labour, while staiving lefugees 
lioni Berai and Khindesh flocked into the Distact, It was 
lecoided that m.any people changed then caste to obtain food 
and parents sold their childien for 10 lbs ol wheat , llie 
death-rate lor the laniine peaod was locally estimated at a 
fifth of the population This figure cannot be coiisideied to 
possess any statistical value, but it is sufficient to indicate 
that seveie moitality fioiii pavation occuii'ed The lefugees 
fiomotliei Distacts natmally f'aied woise Cooked food 
was doled out by the Blionsla adramisUation at Nagpm to 
5000 persons daily and alms-houses weie established at 

' No. 1 114, dated 27th Apul 1S68, from the Deputy Loroinis.s.ionei to 
the Commissioner, Ntlgpur 
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ccnlial plaLLb Giam m a-, di'^inbultd -without mteicbtiiom 
gianancb at Nagpui , Clic.ncla and Bhandaia. The export of 
lood-stufib was btuctly foi bidden, and a piicc was fixed for 
bales, picbsure being directed to cause the holdeib of stocks 
of giain to retail them at the fixed lates On the whole, the 
Bhonsla administiation seem to have done as much as any 
native Govei nment would considei to be its duty towards the 
lehel of its distiessed subjects, but it must be lemembered 
tliat the couiiti^' had just had the adiaiitage of twelve yeats 
of Biitish iLile under the legency of Sii Richaid Jenkins 
concluding in 1830, and the Maiatha officials who liad acted 
under the English officers weie still cai lying on the govern- 
ment accoiding to the methods which they had thus learnt 
162 Between 1832 and 186S, the year of the Bundel- 

khand famine, there is no recoid of 
The -icaiuty of 186S-69 , , , , 

seiious failures of ciops In that j'ear 

the monsoon broke early and nearly 9 inches of 1 am were 
received in the first week of June The autumn ciops weie 
consequently huiiiedly sown as a lule, but the I'ain was 
succeeded by a bieak of five weeks until the 12th of July 
During this peuod the seedlings geimmated, but the young 
plants began to witbei and aciitical peiiod iiad ai rived, when 
an oppoitune showet fell on the 12th July. 'Ihis revived the 
standing crops and at the same tune such land as had not 
been leady at the fiist piematuie buist of the rains was 
sown. The long bieak had also permitted of an unusually 
careful pieparation of the fields for the spring crops. Early 
lu August, howevei, the monsoon failed again and was not 
legulaily le-established Showeis were leceived during the 
latter part of August and a stoim m bepteinber gave 2 ^ 
inches of lam The exact lesult of the harvest is not re- 
coided, but modeiale ouixiirns weie obtained both from the 
autumn and spring ciops and no seveie disticss followed. 
Regulai relief woiks weie not consideicd necessary, but it 
was lepoi ted that the Bench iiver irrigation project would 
be undertaken No lecord has been pieseived, however, as to 
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wlietliei any woik was actually done Some extension to 
the lailway was m piogiess and this also piovidcd woik 
A ceilain amount of scat city was experienced leading to such 
increased moitality as to afteit the development ol population 
in the next census of 1872 

103. In 1S77-7S the monsoon paitially failed, only 6^ 
inches of lain being received in August 
and 4 inches in Septemhei Juni 
gave a fan outturn, but m spite of ram in the cold weathei 
months the spiing ciops weie poor. The Deputy Commis- 
sionei lepoited tliat no lelief was required, but the vital 
statistics show that some disticss e.xisted in tins yeai, the 
death-late being nvei 70 pei millc and the birth-rate only 32 
As rcniaiked in tlie chnptei on Population these hguies aie 
such as might be expected fiom seveie famine, but the 
moitality was paitly due to bad epidemics of cholera and 
sma) 1-pox 

164 The recent cycle of bad yeais began in 1891-92 
m Wardlia In that 3 ear only 4 
bad yea.'r'i89?''w'i89f iHcbes of ram weie received in August, 
while 31 inches fell in Septemhei, and 
the autumn crops were vciy pooi Rice had apparently 
withered in August and juai and cotton weie drowned by the 
Septemhei lain Aftei September scaicely any ram was 
leccived till Febiuary, and the lesult appaiently was to cause 
seiious injmy to the spnng ciops Wheat gave an outturn 
of only 60 and gram of 38 per cent of an aveiage haivest 
Juai, cotton and lice weie each only 45 pel cent of notmal. 
No distress, howevmi , seems to have supervened. The Revenue 
Repoit of 1891-92 states that ‘ The conditions of the year weie 
’ by no means suitable foi juar, cotton and til, which suffered in 
' parti culai vmry considerably fiom the heavy 1 ains of Septem- 
‘ bei . In the Nagpur countiy these crops aie said to have been 
‘ vei y poor, juar which is the staple food of the poorer 
' classes sufl'ering most. The effect of the caily cessation of 
‘ the laius was most mai ked in the case of the wheat crop, the 
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‘ aiea undei which contracted by about 12 pel cent in conse- 
' quence of the unfavoui able conditions foi sowing A timely 
‘ tall of lain in Fcbiuary improved pi ospccis winch dining 
‘ Januaiy had been very gloomy But its effect was somewhat 
‘ discounted by the early setting 111 of the hot weathei, which 
‘ IS said to have piematurely diied the giain and lendered it 
'much lightei than was anticipated The haivest in the 
‘ Southern and Eastern Distiicts was veiy poor indeed ’ The 
agricLiltuial histoiy of the yeai is inteiesting as showing 
that even aftei the heavy ram of September a ceitain quan- 
tity of the land became too dry to be sown, while Febiuaiy 
rain was too late to benefit the spiing ciops of the Southein 
Distiicts In Wardha, however, the year 1892-93 was much 
moie favourable than elsewheie, the autumn haivest being 
piaitically up to noimal The Octobei 1 am was sufficient 
for sowing and up to Febiuary thepiospects of the spiing 
ciops weie excellent, but heavy lain m Mai ch with long 
intervals ol cloudy weather and occasional hailstoims caused 
much damage to the iipeuing plants The spang ciops gave 
half outturns and the aveiage of the year was 84 pei cent of 
normal. In 1893-94 the falls of and 2 inches ot lain 
leceived lespectively in Octobei and November caused seiious 
injuiy to the cotton and til, while it is also stated that the 
lain at sowing-time induced rust in the wheat and linseed 
with the lesuU that they yielded only 45 and 38 per cent of 
noimal lespectively. In other Distiicts heavy falls of lain 
were leceived in the cold weathei, but tins was not the case 
in Waidhtl where no laiii was received at hcadqiiaitcis and 
only one or two slight showers at othei stations Cloudy 
weather, howevei, may have assisted the tendency to lust 
alieady induced by the dampness of the soil, and may thus 
explain a failuie v/hich, considered only by the statistics of 
lainfall, appeals to be unaccountable Duiing the year 
1894, the number of deaths exceeded that of biiths by about 
5000 and slight disti ess' appeals to have existed in the 
Disti let 
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165 In 1894-95 the autumn Clops weie spoilt by tlie 
The ye.iis it.95 niicl heavy 1 am of Saptembei and 0 ;tobei, 
1 2^ inches being 1 eccived in the foi mei 
and 3 in the lattei montli Juar and cotton gave 68 and 75 
per cent I espectively of a noimal crop, but the outturns of 
athnr and Id wei e only 30 and 4$ Less than 3 inches ol ram 
fell between November and Februaiy, but this amount, coin- 
bincd wall cloudy weather, was sufficient to induce an attack 
oi 1 ubt m linseed, though wheat and gram escaped without 
much damage It is stated that the linseed was almost 
totally destioyed It was a common sight to see stray 
wheat plants standing unaffected in a leddened linseed 
field, and "icc vttsd a solitaiy linseed plant in a wlieat field 
was found lo be the only one affected The led spoies were 
Gained eveiywlieic by the wind and the feet and clothes of 
a person walking through a linseed field were covei ed with 
a powdei like buck-dust The outtuin of the crop was 38 
pel cent of normal In 1895 both the death and birtli-iates 
lemamed almost the same as in the preceding year, deaths 
exceeding births by about 2000 Theyear 1895-96, maiked 
elsewheie by the pattial failuie of the autumn ciops owing 
to the caily cessation of the monsoon, was a comparatively 
good one in Wardha Neaily 5 inches of lain weie received 
m beptembei and something under an inch 111 October, and 
though the cold weatliei was lainless these falls weie suffi- 
cient to eusuie a good autumn and a fan spung hai vest 
Slight disliess had apparently been in existence since 1S94, 
the death-rate in these three years being fiorn 41 to 47 pei 
imlle or abouc 10 per mille above the aveiage of the pieced- 
mg decade, while the biilh-i ate was 36 pei imlle as against 
the aveiage of 38 foi the same period The circumstances 
of Waidha, however, diffeied laigely from those of the Noi- 
thein Distucts as It had good Clops in 1895-96, and during 
tins year what little distress had been pi evlously in existence 
was practically removed, as is shown by the high buth-iate 
ot 41 per miUe in 1897 
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i66 Tlie monsoon of 1896 gave abundant lain up till 
the end of August when it stopped 
The seal city of 1897 abruptly , slight showeis were received 
in Septembei in parts of the Distiict, and over an inch 
fell in November, with showers duiing the remaining cold 
weather months. Rice and arhai weie almost complete fail- 
ures, but juai and cotton gave outtuins of 60 pei cent A 
considerable portion of the spring ciop aiea was too diy to 
be sown, but such land as could be cultivated yielded a fair 
hai vest and the wheat crop was 60 pei cent of normal Such 
distiess as occuned in the Distiictwas piactically produced 
by the high state of puces, which weie forced up to famine 
rates by the export demand Dining the eaily part of 1897 
the scarcity was almost confined to the labouring classes 
who had immigrated from Bliandma and Balaghat and had 
been turned back from Beiar as there was no demand for 
then labour For those who were destitute piivate poor- 
houses were opened at Waidha and some other villages, and 
the piopiietors of Boigaon and Rohni and othei mdguzais 
piovided work at their own expense hy constructing tanks 
or embankments A small sum of Rs. 2500 was advanced 
ill famine woiks Piactically nothing was done by Govein- 
ment until Apiil 1897 when a relief woik was opened on the 
Ai vi-Ashti road and continued until October. Poor-houses 
wcie opened at Waidlia and Hinganghat in the laiiis and 
a little village relief was given The highest number of per- 
sons on all forms of relief was 8500 in May 1897, and the 
famine expenditure was Rs 89,000. Little or no revenue 
was suspended The average price of juai fm the year 1897 
was 21 lbs. to the lupee and it rose to the very high rate of 
16 lbs. in August Ihe rates of wheat and gram for the 
yeai weie 16 lbs to the rupee. Such a high level of prices 
t\as of course in itself sufficient to pioduce distress. Ran- 
goon lice began to be impoited from Febiuary 1897, and but 
for this source of supply prices would have been foiced up 
to still higher 1 ates The birth-rate foi 1897 was 41 per 

AA 
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mille, being Ingbei than in any yeai since 1891. This, as 
alieady stated, was due to the favourable hai vests of 1896. 
The death-iate for the yeai was 60 pei mille, the mortality 
being severe duiing the autumn months between August and 
October and being swelled by a seveie epidemic of level 
which affected the well-to-do and pool ei classes alike Owing 
to the early cessation of the monsoon, the giowth of glass 
was stunted and scanty on the light soil of the District, and 
foddei was almost unprocuiable in the hot weather months 
Iheiewas seveie rooi tality among cattle, the numbei of 
deaths being double that of the pieceding year 

167 The monsoon of 1897 was sufficient and well dis- 
The yeaii 1898 and tributed and bumpei autumn and good 
spi mg crops were obtained Both the 
bnth and death-rates were veiy low in 1898, tlic former being 
28 and the lattei 25 per mille. This is a usual phenomenon 
in a yeai succeeding a famine In 1898 the monsoon was 
very scanty after July. Only 3^ inches of rain were received 
in August, 4 inches in September, and half an inch in October, 
while practically none fell duiing the cold weather months 
Juar had an outturn of 90 and cotton ol 75 pei cent, while 
the spring crops weie scaicely over a third of the average 
Hinganghat fated badly in this yeai, as it depended at the 
time mainly on the spang haivest, while the autumn crops 
were wot se heie thanm the other two talisTls. An amount 
of Rs 25,000 of the land revenue was suspended or 1 emitted 
in this tabsil No distress was felt as the birth-rate for 1899 
was as high as 53 per mille, wdiile the death-iate was noimal 
sd 33 


168 The rains of 1899 failed completely thioughout, 

Ihe famine of 1900 extraordl- 

nary record of only one inch of ram, 
Thtee inches fell in June and 6 m August Local showers, 
amounting at Wardha to about 3 inches, weie received in 
September and pi acticaliy nothing afterwards Some paits 
of the District faied even worse than this as the ram was 
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veiy local and aregulaily distributed A complete failinc of 
both harvests was a necessary sequel to such a monsoon and 
the best crop was cotton with a return of 45 per cent of 
normal Juar gave 30 percent, til 30 pei cent, and the spiing 
Cl ops practically nothing The year 1900 thus witnessed 
the first real famine which Waidha had expeiienced since 
1831-32 Distress began to be visible in Octobei and a full 
and timely system of relief measures was inauguiated fiom 
that month, cash doles, kitchens andlaige woik-camps being 
staited simultaneously The foiests of Wardha aflfotd little 
in the way of supplies of food, and such giowth of mahul as 
exists gave a very poor crop The people weie at fust slow 
to move from their villages to the rehef-cainps, but they soon 
relinquished this attitude In November 1899, gooo persons 
were working and the numbfets rose to 40,000 in Febiuary 
and 50,000 in May, this last figuie being equivalent to 
12 pel cent of the population Altogethei ten camps were 
opened by the Public Woiks Depaitment for large woiks. 
The work done consisted of the construction of 80 miles of 
load, the collection of or gravel and the bieaking of 

metal foi newly constructed and existing roads, and the bi cak- 
ing of ballast for the railway at five centies Eight tanks and 
a number of wells weie also improved and deepened, and a 
large tank was built at Samudiapur wheie an important week- 
ly mat ket IS held, and the water-supply was deficient The 
new roads partially or completely constiucted weie those 
from Selu to Paunar station, Selu to Elikeli, Sonegaon 
to Alipur, Jam to Samudrapur, Waidlia. to Anji, Wardha 
to Waigaon, Wardha to DeolT, and Hmganghat to Polina. 
Sixteen village works were also opened during the couise 
of the famine, 13 old tanks being impioved and 3 new 
ones constructed at Deoil, faioda and Thanegaon, and 75 
wells being deepened. The majority of these woiks weie 
managed by the village proprietors and the highest number 
of persons employed on them was 4000 in April 1900. Cash 
doles were given to infirm paupers in villages from October 
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1899 to Octobsi 1900, the money being given out monthly 
to the mukacldams or headmen of villages, and being disti 1- 
butcd by them m weekly grants to the lecipients The high- 
est number of peisons on this foim of rebel was 6500 m 
October 1900 Dm mg the rams of 1900 cash doles weie 
also given to indigent cultivators in return foi work to be 
done m their villages at the disci etion of the headman, the 
object being to allow them to remain in their villages and 
continue the cultivation of their holdings The laigest 
number of persons relieved in this manner was 5000 m 
Septembei Kitchens for the distnbulion of cooked lood 
weie also in existence throughout the famine. Tlie numbei 
of kitchens was 37 m April 1900 fioiii which it incieased to 
91 in May, 143 in July and 153 in Septembei In July 
nearly 57, 000 pci sons or 14 pei cent of the population, 
about half of whom weie adults, weie receiving cooked lond 
at kitchens. The gtains given weie i ice and pulse, as juar, 
the 01 dinar}' food of the people, was not procurable in 
sufficient quantities 1 hough the people readily ate these, 
it IS possible that the legular consumption of nee may in 
some cases have been injurious to those who had always 
eaten juar. As has been ascei tamed in jail adramistiation, 
boiled nee is so bulky a food that the stomachs of regular 
uce eaters become especially distended, and a consumei ol 
wheat or juar in the form of cha[)dti& cannot readily change 
to a diet of uce This may have been more especially the 
case with childien, who would be more liable to diseases of 
the bowels and digestive organs At any rate, whether the 
unaccustomed diet was in any way a contubutaiy cause or 
not, the mortality m July and August 1900 was veiy seveie, 
especially among young children, and tins at a time when 
piactically the whole of the lower classes weie leceiving free 
rations of cooked food. 

169 The total numbei of persons in receipt of assistance 
Statistinsof itHefaiid from Government reached 35,000 m 
expeiidituw. December 1899, 50,000 in February 
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1900, 80,000111 May, and attained to a maximum of 103,000111 
July, this last ligure being ovei a quaitei of the whole popu- 
lation, The numbeis then dccieased gradually to 50,000 in 
Septembei, and relief operations weie finally bi ought to a 
close at the end of November The total duect expenditure 
was Rs 20 lakhs and the numbei of day-units relieved over 
2 1 million, the incidence pei day-unit being i anna 6 pies 
Neaily Rs 5 lakhs of land revenue, being 77 per cent of the 
annual demand, were suspended The Government foiests 
were tiuown open Rs 22,000 weie advanced undci the 
Land Improvement Loans Act and neaily Rs lakhs undei 
the Agiiculturists’ Loans Act lor the pui chase of seed-giain 
and bullocks. The bulk of the money advanced under the 
Land Impiuveraent Loans Act was spent on the constiuction 
and impioveiiient of wells. The average amount advanced 
or given to a single tenant for seed-gram and bullocks was 
Rs 16 Rs I 31 lakhs weie distributed m charitable giants 
of which Rs 43 000 weie laised in the District itself and the 
remainder weie received fiom the Provincial Charitable 
Fund 

170. At the commencement of the famine cheap gtam 
^ shops weie opened at vaiious centies 

being suppoited by a voluntary late 
paid by the Mfrw.lii merchants on each bag of grain and 
tin of g/ii expoited At these shops gram was sold at 
a unifoim rate of 12 seeis pei lupee The appeaiance of 
famine was accompanied by a consideiable increase in 
offences against pi opei ty m the shape of giam thefts and 
dacoities, The fiist class of offences weie laigely due to the 
feeling against the export of gi am When pi ices became high, 
the dealeis began carting gi am to the railway stations for 
expoi t, or sending It to their stores in the towns or laige 
villages (01 safe custody. The village people resented this, 
and at first remonstrated with the owner of the giam, but on 
his lefubing to listen to them looted the giam The dacoi- 
ties were committed both by bands of lawless chaiactcis 
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’witliiiF the DibliRt and by laiders fiom Beiai. The dacoUs 
would assemble outside a village and begin thi owing stones 
into it. The fiightencd people escaped into the fields leav- 
ing then houses and property at the mercy of the maraudeis 
In oidei to repress this outburst of crime the malguzais weie 
induced to oiganise a system of night watches m the villages, 
paiUes of such being appointed to patiol the village dining 
the night, and being remunerated by doles of grain from the 
piopuetois Constables armed with Snidei ufles and pack- 
ets of buckshot also patrolled the Berai bolder and these 
measuies weie successful m stamping out oigamsed crime 
171. The year was a veiy bad one foi cattle The 
Mortality of cattle g'-^ss was stuiued and much 

of it wiUieied by the end of August, 
All the available glass was scraped up by casual labourers 
and sold m Wardba and the other towns The outturn of 
/tt 7 ;/;?orjuar stalks was only a thud of the noimal. Many 
streams dried up and wells laii veiy low The condition of 
the cattle was pitiable. The trees were shipped of their 
foliage for foddei Many cattle were sent away to othei 
Distiicts and those which lemained weie let loose and 
allowed to wandei as they would The Government forests 
weie thiown open, but the supply of grazing was quite 
inadequate The leturns showed the mortality of cattle as 
35,030 head 01 over 10 pei cent of the total number in 
the District, the mortality being highest in June and July 
But the exports of hides from railway stations were ovei 
10,000 inaunds, and taking art average of 8 hides per mauiid, 
this would show that more than 80,000 cattle must liave died, 
and a considerable majority of this number would belong to the 
District Glass was imported from Chanda through Warora 
and oBered foi sale at Wardha and Pulgaon Dm mg tlie 
cold weather the demand was small as many cattle weie sent 
away, and jiiar foddei was also imported fiom Berar. The 
glass was first offered at Rs. 27 a ton, but could not be, sold 
at tins rate. Juar foddei had been Selling in December at 
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Rs 70 a thousand bundles and glass at Rs 20 But these 
puces subsequently diopped laigely The glass was therefore 
offeied at Rs 12 a ton and in May when the plough cattle 
returned from the foiests it was lapidly sold off Moie than 
2000 tons were disposed ot and a handsome piofit was 
leahsed 

172 The mortality of the yeai 1900 was very heavy, 
Famine mortality and being 90 pel mille on the deduced 
population The death-iate lemained 
normal at under 4 pei mille pet mensem till Apiil 1900, 
when it lose to 7 or 8 pei nulle during the hot weathei 
months and to 10 per mille in July, 12 in August and ii in 
September Cholera bioke out m the hot weather and lains, 
attacking a number of rehef-camps, all the towns andneaily 
half the villages in the District Stienuous ineasuies weie 
adopted to check the spiead of the disease, but its develop- 
ment was favoured by the impuiity of the water-supply Tlie 
moitality, tioni bowel complaints was also laige and was altii- 
buted partly to tlie unaccustomed diet of impoited Bengal iice, 
which was stated to be more difficult of digestion than the 
local vaneties, and partly to the consumption of laige quan- 
tities of green food and vegetables after the bieaking of the 
tains The bnth-rate for the year 1899 had been very high, 
amounting to 52 pet mille, and nearly a thud of the total 
number of deaths in 1900 weie those of childien under one 
yeai of age As has already been seen every ptacticable 
measure was taken to 1 eheve the distress, and no moitality 
could be aLtiibuted to privation The aveiage puce of wheat 
in 1900 was 16 lbs per lupee, of gram 20 lbs , and of rice 
ig lbs The puce of juar was returned at 22 lbs , but during 
most of the year this grain was not procuiable in sufficient 
quantity to meet the demand for consumption Prices weie 
geneially lowei than in 1897 As is abundantly evident from 
other parts of this volume the famine has had no lasting 
effect on the prosperity of the District, except possibly in paits 
of the Hmganghat tahsil Two yeais aftei it, in 1902-03, 
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the ciopped aiea exceeded the maximum picviously lecoided, 
and the biith-iate foi the tin ee yeais 1902 to 1904 shows 
that the loss of population has been moic than made up. 

173 A summary of the famine histoiy of the Distiict 
Geneial leniaiks on gives the following lesults In a pc- 
nod of seventy years for which inform- 
ation IS available, a severe famine was twice experienced 
in 1832 and 1900, being in the fiist case caused by an excess 
and in the second by a deficiency of lainfall In five other 
yeais 1869, 1878, 1892, 1894 and 189$ the haivests weie so 
poor as to cause the lowei classes to feel the want of food ; 
in two of these, 1869 and 1878, the rain was deficient and in 
two, 1894 and 1895, excessive In t892theie was too little 
ram in August and too much in Septembei and both factors 
opeiated to mjuie the ciops Failuies of the harvest may 
thus be held to have lesulted in an equal degiee fiom excess 
and from deficiency of rainfall In a famine caused by a 
shoit monsoon, a serious scarcity of fodder is usually expe- 
iienced owing to the small at ea of waste land It appears 
possible that the construction of wells fot wheat litigation 
might be a useful f 01 111 of employment of famine labour m 
villages, but wells aie expensive in Waidhaon account of the 
liaid rock undei lying the soil. 
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174 The sovereignty of the Distuctsof the Njgpui 
• Revenue system of Division was not acquired by the Bii- 
ihoMaiatiMs tish Government until 1854, but owing 

to the minoiity of the Bhonsla Raja they came under oui 
mandgement in x8i8 and continued to be adminifateiedby Euio- 
pean officeis until 1830 when they weie lestoied to native 
lule We have fortunately from the pen of Sii R Jenkins, 
Resident at Nagpui in 1822, a complete and inteicsting 
account of the condition of these Distiictswhen their manage- 
ment was assumed The assessment of levenue was made 
annually and the amount was fixed in the first place in the 
aggiegate for the paigana and then distributed among the 
villages by the pargana officer or kamaishJdr in consultation 
with the patels It is a cuiious fact to modern notions that 
though engagements weie taken from the patels at the com- 
mencement of the agricultuial year, the amount foi which 
they weie to be responsible was not fixed and communicated 
to them until some months latci, when the chaiacter of the 
season became pi etty well known This piactice undoubted- 
ly enabled Government to extiact agieatdealof revenue 
from the people, as each peison was fully rated according to 
his ability to pay in each year At the time when the patels 
concluded formal engagements for the revenue of the yeai, 
they weie actually m ignoiance of the amount for which they 
engaged This led to a ciinous device for apportioning the 
lesponsibihty for the revenue among the ryots Foi the 
main poi tion of the village lands, technically called the c/idi 
lands, no lental was fixed, but each field was given a value to 

' Thefiist pail ol till'' Clinptei is laigely n-piuduted tioin Mi (bii B) 
Fiillei b iiute ou the Land Kt-VLiiiii. btttlcmentb of the Central Pi ovmces 
(18S6) 
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expiessits levcnue-paying capacity in lelation to the othei 
cM/ fields of the village This value was tei med the nm of 
a field and was oidinaiily expie&scd in annas oi in cowiies 
pel lupee The icvenuc was appoitioned among tlie lyols 
accoiding to (he atns oi the fields held by them Thus the 
lyot who held a field, the mn of which was 6 pies, would pay 
hall the levenue which was payable by a ryot holding a field 
the ,nn of which was 12 pies, and in this way it was possible 
to settle at the commencement of each year the propoi tion 
ot 1 evenue payable by each man, although the amount of the 
levenue was unknov/n The am of a field was also not 
necessaiily pcimanent, but might vaiy from yeai to yeai A 
fuither complication was introduced by the fact that this 
system did not apply to all the village lands, but that a certain 
aiea was commonly let each j'ear on fixed money lents Such 
fields weie called ihok and they usually comprised the poorer 
land for which the patel was unable to conclude engagements 
on the ain svsLeni, the ryots being unwilling to cultivate them 
except on limited lesponsibility When the revenue of the 
year was given out the rent of the thok fields was fiist de- 
ducted fioiiiit and the balance distributed over the thdl fields 
in proportion to their ains The difference between chdl and 
fields was not permanent, and some might change an- 
nually from one denomination to the other, land when 111 pro- 
cess of deteiioiation passing fiom dial to thok, and when 
advancing in improvement from thok to chdl The thok fields 
were usually a small inmoi ily Each year a record was pie- 
paieJ called the It answeied to the janidbamh of 
Upper India and gave details of the engagements concluded 
at the commencement of each year between tlie patel and the 
lyots It showed the name of each ryot, the name of each 
did! field held by him and the am of that field as settled m the 
pieceding year; also the same paiticulars for the current 
year, noting all changes whether aiising from the transfer of 
fields from ‘one ryot to another, 01 from the tiansfer of a chdl 
field to the thok class 01 vne v,rsd, 01 from vauations m the- 
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atns of any of llie dial field's As soon as the amount of the 
revenue was known, the rate of assessment on each unit of 
the aw, called the dhaia, was also inseited 

175 Neither patel noi 13'ots wcie allowed any heieditaiy 
Abbenceofsecuntyof nghts which might clash With the effi- 
ciency of this sy'stem ‘ 1 he patel ' 
wiote Sir R Jenkins, ‘is the agent of Government foi appoi- 
' tioning and collecting the rent of his villages, for which his 
' lesponsibihty is absolute, and he possesses a subordinate and 
' rathei undefined magislcual and |udicial authoiity. 'Ihc 
‘ lemuneuUion for agency 01 responsibility, which is paid 
‘ eithei in money 01 lent-fiee land besides ceitain tiifling dues 
‘ and privileges is commonly one-foui th of the Government 
‘ share, subject to various deductions which leduce it to about 
‘ one-si.\th. The office is held at the pleasure of Government, 

‘ being neithci heieditaiy nor saleable, and on the election 01 
‘ resignation of the incumbent no IS allowed It is 
‘hue that patels aie frequently succeeded by then sons 01 
‘ other mcmbcis of then family, nothowevei liy virtue of any 
‘ heredilaiy ught, but by sufferance ora new appointment by 
‘ Government, and whoevei the incumbent may be, he is 
‘ chaiged with the full exeicise of all the duties and entitled 
'to all the piivileges of the office uncncumbeied with any 
‘interference or claims on the paitofhis piedecessoi 01 
family ’ The lyots held their lands on yeaily leases granted to 
them by the patel None of them were entitled to cultivate 
the same fields in pei petuity, noi was it the pi actice to grant 
leases to them foi more than one year. Over a limited area 
in Waidha, which had been acquned by the Marathas not 
from the Gonds but fioni the Nizam, a somewhat diffeient 
system prevailed, though the diffeience was moie in theoiy^ 
than in pi actice 

176. The punciples followed by the Nizam’s Govein- 

ment in the assessment of land 1 evenue 
The Nuflin’a •^ysleiii r 

weie those ot lodai Mals system. 

Accoidmg to this the whole aiea of cultiuable land was 
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measuied and a peimancnt assessment was made on it which 
amounted to a thud of the estimated pioduce Hut in each 
yeai the revenue was lenutted on any fields not cropped 
within the year, and in years of bad haivests the levenuc 
was also i emitted m proportion to the seventy of the failure 
of crops The piinciple of the Mughal system, however, had 
been abandoned by the Marathas and Sir R Jenkins wrote 
that ‘ The statement of the area of each field which is insetted 
‘ in the village papers, is now used to express the changes in 
‘ Its lelative value, the piopoitional value of a field being in- 
' Cl eased oi diminished by augmenting or deducting its area ’ 
In other words, the aiea was used meiely as a teira for 
expiessing the am, Thcic was, hovvevei, a gieat difference 
between this tiact and that acquiicd Irom the Gonds in that 
' the office of patel was heieditary and saleable/ and if a patel 
was ousted for non-payment ol revenue and a fai mer 
appointed in his place, he possessed a light to resume his 
position as patel whenevei he was able to discharge the 
duties of his office The ci cation of heieditary office bearers 
was one of the chief characteristics of the Muhammadan 
system as opposed to that winch the Marathas introduced 
177 The actual principle on which the revenue was 
tnhnncemcnts imde raised 01 lowered appears to have 
by thcMaistia',. resulted from a sort of compromise 

between the chaiacter of the season and the necessities of 
the central Goveinment Cuiiously enough a soit of per- 
manent revenue demand seems to have been lecognised 
called the ain jantahaudi What this was cannot now be 
stated with any certainty, but it appeals to have been the 
demand which the Marathas found existing at the time that 
they took over the country from the Gonds It could, how- 
ever, be modified at the annual settlements with the patels 
according to the inci ease or deciease of cultivation Their 
method of raising the assessment was to superimpose cesses 
know n as paliJs oi bargmis which wei e percentages calculated 
on the ain jdmdhanai The amounts of the paiils imposed 
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by the different Blionsla Rajas were as follows expie^scd as 


pei centages on the am jamdhanih — 

Raghuil I (1743— I 7 S 5 ) 

jrmo)i (17SS— 1772) 96 

Sivaff (1773— 1775) . 32 

Mndhojl (177s — 17S8) 35 

Raghuji II (1792 — 1816) . . 130 


Thus RaghujI II in his career of exaction aftei the peace of 
Deogaon more than doubled the propei revenue At this 
time much land went out of cultivation Besides the land 
levenue the Maiathas leahsed a laige number of imposts and 
dues on all blanches of hade and industiy 

178 Duimg the peiiod of British management tiiennial 
Puiocl oi BiiUsh were substituted for annual settlements, 
management administiatiou was veiy ener- 

getic. Tlie yearly papeis wcie tabulated, names weie given 
to each field and each field was assessed with a separate 
sum The kdnungo made a tour during tlie lains, checked 
the Idgwans and collected inloiination which was laid befoie 
the Supenntendent or Distuct Officer as the time toi 
reassessment came loiind The basis of the assessment 
was the Idgivart, the position of which came theiefore 
to be entirely changed. Instead of being a lecoid of the 
distribution of the aggregate village assessment, it became 
a lecoid of the details on which the aggiegate village 
assessment was to be fiamed In consequence the patel had 
an object in understating the lento and tlie /dgtvans became 
an untiustvvoitliy guide to the village assets It was in con- 
sequence of the unreliable nature of the village papers that 
no regular determination of the assets seems to have been 
attempted at the 30 yeais’ settlement of Wardhaand Nagpur. 
The Distiict containing the present aiea of Waidha and 
Nagpur was then called Deogarh below the Ghats. It was 
divided into 130 parganas in charge, of 60 kamatsfnidrs 'whose 
pay onLj^dveraged Rs 25 a month Sir R. Jenkins 1 educed 
the numbci of parganas to 23 with .as many Kamaishdais and 
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laised then pay to Rs 90 a month At the same time steps 
weic taken to leioim the administration of the land revenue 
which had become utteily corrupt, wliile adheiing to the 
methods of the Marathas. After the exactions of the last 
two leigns, with the abuses which ciept m under an under- 
paid staff, the accounts were in a state of veritable chaos 
The papers of eveiy village had to be examined and lai gc 
balances 1 emitted These measmes, which wet e can led out 
in 1818 and 1819, resulted in the uonimal demand of Deogaih 
below the Ghats being at once 1 educed from Rs 1632 to 
Rs, I 4 ’i 9 lakhs’ In 1819 the demand was fixed at 
Rs 1263 lakhs Many villages had been deseiLed and the 
teimination of the wai and pacification of the countiy was 
followed by a heavy fall in prices In the following yeais, 
however, the management of Biitish Officers inspired the 
people with confidence Villages weie taken up again and 
land was brought undci cultivation The following statement 
will give an idea of the lesults of the Resident's management 
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In spile of a vciy heav3' fall in prices the land levenue 
was tluis iiici eased by ovci a lakh of rupees and cultivation 
laigely extended within a peiiod of seven yeais 

179 Ml Fullei' states that our policy during the peiiod 
of management was to limit the authoii- 

ProtcLtion of the lyota 

ty of the patel over the lyot, following 
the system adopted in the Noithern Distucts But this policy 
though it eventually prevailed was not the one enunciated by 
Sir R Jenkins, who, as lemaiked by Mr Ciaddock, appealed 
to liave leanings in favour of the patels He wrote as fol- 
lows = — ' It was requisite to touch with a tendei hand the 
‘relation between the patels and ryots , to avoid unnecessaiy 
‘ mterfcience, and discourage litigation; to redress well- 
‘ founded complaints but mainly to rely on the effects of 
‘ moderate demands on the part of Government, and equitable 
‘ conduct in its operations foi leahsing them, as well as on 
‘ the consequent excitement of competition among the patels 
‘ for agncLiltuial labour, to produce a giadual ainehoiation 111 
‘ the condition of the ryots ’ But while the extra cesses and 
bargans were to be abolished or amalgamated with the rents 
and the levy of new ones was strictly prohibited, no attempt 
was to be made to give any right of occupancy to the lyot 
‘ There are frequent complaints from ryots against patels for 
‘ depriving them of fields they have cultivated for many 
‘ yeais, the patel either wishing to cultivate the land himself 
‘or to laise the lent No interference is exeicised on the 
' part of the Supeuntendents unless any violation of positive 
‘agieement can be made out by the complainant.' Govein- 
ment recognised no continuity of tenui e on the part of the 
ryots and at the commencement of each new year the patel 
and ryots assembled and a distribution of fian Look ■», the 
offei of the pan by the patel to the ryot sign’'' ^^^-^ccept- 
ance of him as a tenant for the comn..^ Ciaddock 

remaiks ‘ In the Resident’s account of the relations of the 

I Nutc on Revenue Si ttlemeiits, ri 
^ Kep"i t on tlie Nanpiii I ei i itoi lei,, pnfji 8 1 
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‘ palel and ryots, with the Government, we may tiibt ciibLCin 
‘ that leaning in tavoui of the patel as against tlic i)ot 
' which in altei yeais developed into the award by Sii R 
‘ Temple of proprietaiy rights ’ There can be little doubt also 
that the well-meant but mi&guided interlercnce ot the Distiict 
Officcis between the headmen and tenants in the Northern 
Districts furnished a stiong argument in favoui of this nioa- 
suie Nevertheless many considerations operated m favour 
of the tenants, whose pait was taken by some of the Super - 
intendents In the Waingangaand Chanda Districts the Re- 
sident was induced to give an order that the patels siiould 
not laise the rent of a lyot without the sanction ot the par- 
gana officer This measure did not extend to Deogaih be- 
low the Ghats, but the patels here weie debarred fiom selling 
the cattle and implements of tenants foi aueais of rent, 
winch they had formerly been m the habit of doing It was 
ordered, on the othei hand, that when a ryot left the village 
in debt to his patel he was not to be allowed to settle else- 
whete until he had paid up his arieais And this oider 
shows, as remarked by Mr Craddock, that the demand for 
cultivators to till the land operated in a large measure to 
piotcct the lyots The trend of our policy is, however, shown 
by the Older issued by Colonel EUiot, Commissioner of Nag- 
pur in 1855, which prohibited the patels fioin enhancing the 
rent of lyots on account of impiovements which they had 
themselves effected in their holdings. And further that dis- 
putes between the malguzars and the tenants m the dctei- 
nnnation of rent even on newly broken -up holdings must be 
refeited to the village panchdyat And in a treatise on sum- 
mary suits by Messrs Mandeison and Carnegie which was a 
text-book in Nagpur until 1864 it is stated ‘ In shoit a land- 
‘ lord without instituting a regular suit in the civil court 
' cannot oust any tenant whatever, with the one exception 
' of his holding a summary decree against him ’ The 
lesult of our policy was that from the period of assump- 
tion ot management in iS 18 up to the 30 years' settlement 
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theie wa& no geneial iiici ease in 1 cuts 01 ie\enue and both 
tended to assume a customaiy cbaractei The patels weie 
not tempted to raise the icnls ol tlieii tenants because, if 
they did so, the lesults would appeal in the icnt-ioll and 
tlieii own levcnue would be laised The absence of any 
geneial icvision foi so long a peiiod natuially pioduced glai- 
ing inequalities in the lent-iatc 

180 In 1S30 the Distiicts were handed back to the Raja 
N,uivl Riiletiom 1S30 ^ satisfactoiy condition with an 111- 

‘^54 Cl cased icccnue Native lule continued 

fiom 1S30 to 1834 and this peiiod was chaiacteiised by gieat 
la\it3^ol admiiiistiation The policy inaugui ated undci Biitish 
managemciiL was adheied to, but without the watchfulness 
which made it work satisfactoiily, and the lesult was a con- 
sideiable decrease of revenue The Settlement Officer of 
'Bhandjia _CMi_ A J Lawience) wrote ‘ Dining the time of 
tenants worketnch followed the Biitish Piotectoiate the 
'same nT_ocLupa\ discovci ing the lesoiuces of the villages 
‘ were lesoitca As but as the eye of the master became less 
' seaiching, so cttiil the labouis of the subordinate decicnse. 
' In the course of time, each succeeding assessment was 
‘ niatle on the lent-ioll, the size of the home farm was also 
' attended to and a gieateror less peicentage on the gross 
‘ assets allowed accoiding to the leputed value of tlic home 
‘ hands When the patels and ciiltivatois came to undei stand 
‘ that -jO mucli depended on the accounts they themselves 
'showed, tlie amounts so CRliibiled had a tendency to de- 
‘ciease, Sudden diminutions weie natuially suspected and 
‘ were looked into, but a patel who managed skilfully had 
‘ little difficulty in lightening his buidens’ The lesult was 
that when the investigations foi the 30 years’ settlement 
were made, the rents entered in the village papeis weie found 
to be uttcily unieliable In Chanda the last period of 
Bhonsla lule was characterised by gioss oppression of the 
hereditary patels, many of whom weie ejected and their 
villages made over to coiiit favourites But 111 Nagpur and 
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Waidha, which weie uiidei the closer supervision of the 
RajS RaghujI III, apparently a well-meaning but somewhat 
weak man, there was less oppoitunity foi these abuses The 
revenue of the two Districts fell fiom Rs 13 S7 lakhs in 
1830 to Rs 13 08 lakhs in 1854 

1 81 On the escheat of this tiact in 1853 summaiy 
The 30 year.’ settle- settlements Were concluded, and at the 
commencement of operations for the 
30 years’ settlement the revenue of Waidha and Nagpur was 
Rs. 1156 lakhs Oideisforthe 30 years’ settlement weie 
issued m i860, but the preliminary survey began in Wardha 
from 1858. At its commencement the Wardha Distiict still 
foi med part of Nagpm and the settlement was begun by 
Ml Ross the Settlement Officei of Nagpur In 1862 Wai- 
dha was constituted as a sepal ate District and Mi Beinaid 
was appointed as Settlement Officer, beiiT yjiimrppdpd h v / 
Mr Rivett-Carnac in 1864. The latter offit^^^'' - 
settlement to a conclusion in 1866 and p repoit 

Mr MacGeorge the Deputy Commissione, the Distiict 
was also in charge of the settlement for sthie period But 
aftei the first formation of the Distiict and befoie the con- 
clusion of the settlement a redisti ibution of teiiitoiy took 
place between the Nagpur and Wardha Districts, while the 
settlements were conducted accoi ding to the areas as fiist 
constituted. The lesult is that Mi Rivett-Cainac’s Report 
and the statistics contained in it do not refei to the present 
Waidha District The changes weie roughly that the old 
Ashti pargana, parts of those of Kondhah and Keljhar, and 
the bulk of the old Giiai paigana were tiansfened fioin 
Nagpur to Wardha and 122 villages ot the Bela pargana 
Irom Wardha to Nagpur The whole District was thus 
1 ecast and gained considerably in size The basis of the 
settlement was that 60 per cent of the assets were to be taken 
as the State demand, excluding appaiently stwm income 
which at any rate was not assessed But the e.xisting leve- 
nue absorbed so laige a portion of the assets that a strict 
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adheience even to this fiaction would have entailed a leduc- 
tion and in some cases the proportion taken was much 
laigei It was assumed that the woik of assessment was 
undei taken moie with the ob|ect oi lectifymg irregulaiilies 
and of giving t eduction where circumstances seemed to call 
loudly for it, than with the pin pose of effecting an enhance- 
ment. The pievious Maratha assessments had been high 
and in 1S57 it had been lepoited that the cultivators had 
been eimgiating in numbeis fiom the Distiict to the Beiais 
At the tune oi levision the geneial incidence oi the levenuc 
was not oppicssive, but in many villages it was collected 
with difficulty and the instalments fiom some villages weie 
habitually in ai rears The village papers apparently afforded 
no basis for effecting an assessment owing to the gross 
misstatements of the rental Thus the lent late of oidmary 
tenants worked out as nearly 29 pei cent smaller than the 
absolute occupancy, and 20 per cent smaller than the occu- 
pancy rate As a lule the piopnetoi's s7t 01 home faim 
contained the more valuable lands of the village, yet it was 
valued in most villages at rates which weie consideiably 
below those paid by the three classes of ryots In the Polina 
and Ilinganghat paiganas Mr MacGeoige held that the lent- 
lolls were faiily leliable except so far as the sir and muafi 
lands were concerned, but in the result they were as a rule 
not accepted as a basis for assessment This was obtained 
by analysing tlie lent-iolls of seveial villages in each paigana 
and deducing a rent rate on each class of soil from the lents 
of holdings accepted as typical These rates weie then 
applied to the pargana geneially Tne result of the settle- 
ment was that the levenue remained piactically unaltered 
On the old area of the Waidha District, to which the settle- 
ment leport refers, it was enhanced by a tenth per cent. 
Of 988 villages which came under settlement, a reduction of 
revenue was given in 219 and an enhancement impo.sed in 
395 while in 374 villages no alteration was made It was 
anticipated that a considerable rise would shortly occin in 
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Wardha, whirh weie under the closer supei vision of the 
Raja Raghu]! Ill, apparently a well-meaning but somewhat 
weak man, there was less oppoi tunit}^ foi these abuses The 
levenue of the two Distiictsfell from Rs 13 87 lakhs m 
1830 to Rs 130S lakhs m 1S54 

181 On the escheat of this tract in 1S53 summaiy 
riie 30 yeais’ settle- Settlements weie concluded, and at the 
commencement of opeiations for the 
30 yeais’ settlement the revenue of Wardha and Nagpur was 
Rs II 56 lakhs Ordeisforthe 30 years’ settlement were 
issued in i860, but the prehminaiy suivey began in Waidha 
fiom 1858. At its commencement the Waidhl Distnct still 
formed part of Nagpur and the settlement was begun by 
Ml Ross the Settlement Officei of Nagpur In 1862 Wai- 
dha was constituted as asepaiate Distiict and Mi Bernaid 
was appointed as Settlement Officer, bei ng -pu''rpedi='d b '<i / 
Ml Rivett-Cai nac in 1 864 The lattei „ 

settlement to a conclusion in 1866 and 1° repoit 

Ml MacGeorge the Deputy Commissione the Distiict 
was also in charge of the settlement for si^^Iie period But 
after the first formation of the Distiict andbefoiethe con- 
clusion of the settlement a ledistnbution of territory took 
place between the Nagpur and Waidha Distiicts, while the 
settlements weie conducted accoi ding to the areas as fiist 
constituted. The result is that Mr Rivett-Carnac’s Report 
and the statistics contained in it do not lefei to the present 
Wardha Distiict The changes were roughly that the old 
Ashti pargana, paits of those of Kondhah and Keljhar, and 
the bulk of the old Giiai pargana were bans feu ed fiom 
Nagpur to Wardha and 122 villages of the Bela paigana 
from Wardha to Nagpur. The whole District was thus 
lecastand gained consideiably m size The basis of the 
settlement was that 60 pei cent of the assets were to be taken 
as the State demand, excluding apparently smai income 
which at any rate was not assessed But the existing reve- 
nue absorbed sp laige a poitjonof the assets that a stiict 
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adheience even to this fi action would have entailed a i educ- 
tion and in some cases the piopoition taken was much 
largei It was assumed that the woik ol asscbsiiient was 
undei taken moie with the object ot rectifying ii regiilaiitics 
and of giving i eduction where ciicumstances seemed to call 
loudly for it, than with thepuipose of effecting an enhance- 
ment The previous Maratha assessments had been high 
and in 1B57 it had been lepoited that the cultivators had 
been emigrating in numbeis fioin the Distiict to the Beiiiis. 
At the time ot levision the geneial incidence of the levenue 
was not oppressive, but in many villages it was collected 
with difficulty and the instalments fiom some villages weie 
habitually in airears The village papeis apparently alioided 
no basis foi effecting an assessment owing to the gi oss 
misstatements ot the lental Thus the lent rate of oidinaiy 
tenants woiked out as nearly 29 per cent smaller than the 
absolute occupancy, and 20 per cent smaller than the occu- 
pancy I ate As a lule the pioprietoi’s s 7 i 01 home faim 
contained the more valuable lands of the village, yet it was 
valued m most villages at rates which weie considerably 
below those paid by the three classes of lyots In the Pohna 
and Hinganghat parganas Mr MacGeotge held that the rent- 
rolls weie fairly leliable except so far as the sir and miiaji 
lands weie concerned, but in the result they' were as a rule 
not accepted as a basis for assessment This was obtained 
by analysing tlie leiit-iolls of seveial villages m each paigana 
and deducing a rent rate on each class of soil trom the lents 
of holdings accepted as typical These rates weie then 
applied to the paigana generally Tne lesult of the settle- 
ment was that the levenue remained practically unaltered 
On the old area of the Waidha District, to which the settle- 
ment leport lefers, it was enhanced by a tenth pei cent. 
Of 988 villages which came under settlement, a reduction of 
revenue was given in 219 and an enhancement imposed 111 
395 while in 374 villages no alteration was made It was 
anticipated that a considerable use would shortly ocriii m 
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the leiital, but the enhancement actually clteclcd in was 
trifling, and it was stated that they wcic left to adiust them- 
selves as much as possible 

182 Tne levenue imposed on the picsent aiea of the 
Reaults ot the Settle- District, part ol which as alieady 

explained was settled as belonging to 
Ndgpui, was Rs s 23 lakhs The assets weie estimated at 
Rb 672 lakhs and the revenue fell at 79 pei cent of the 
assets But these figuies of assets which aie given in the 
Repoit on the recent settlement (1896) appeal to have been 
calculated from the old lent-i oils, which as alieady shown 
were unreliable, and understated the rental The incidence 
of the levenue per acie in cultivation was R 0-9-7 The 
settlement was iiecessaiily empmcal as tlieie weie no Liust- 
worthy data to suppoit it, and some villages appeal to have 
been highly assessed ' But the settlement was based on 
the level of puces existing befoie 1862, and took no account 
of the enoinious rise produced by the Ameiican War Im- 
mediately on its conclusion the lailway was opened to 
Bombay and the low level of prices existing befoie 1862 
never lecurred Theieal bmdeu of the revenue theiefoie 
laigely decreased, and the settlement was never felt as 
severe 

183 Duiing the currency of the 30 yeais’ settlement 

Cuirency of the 30 District prospered gieatly The 

yeais settlement Opening of the railway fostered a large 

expoit hade in wheat, linseed and cotton Even before 
1891 several ginning factoues and a spuming and weaving 
mill had been erected The statistics ol prices when exa- 
mined at the last settlement showed that the lates of 
the four staple ciops of the District had risen enoimously 
above those on which the 30 yeais’ settlement was based. 
The puce of wheat had increased by 153 per cent, that of 
linseed by 184 pei cent, of juar by 141 per cent and of 
cotton by 312 pei cent. A lthough the level of puces duiing 

^ Rppoitol Ml DA'=, page 40. 
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lliu peiiod wlitu the 30 ycais' setlleiiicnt w.i-- 111 pi 0141 es-. 
lObC SLidJealj' to latcb nut mucli hcluw those IouikI c\istiiig 
at the lecent tevision, no account then was taken of tins use 
as it was thuLight to be accidental and tenipoiaiy Uuimg 
the peiiodof 30 ^eais, the occupied aiea lueieascd by 14 pei 
cent and the ciopped area by 10 pei cent, the limit of cul- 
tivation having piactically been reached ovci a laige pait of 
the Distuct at the recent settlement (1892 — i8y f.) fhe leu'al 
of the Uistiict was laiscd 83' the piopnctois duiing the same 
pciiod fiom Ilb 5 25 to Rs 7 13 lakhs 01 by 36 per cent 
The home faim of the piopiietois iiic eased fiom 143,000 to 
201,000 acies or by nearly^ I pei cent Tlie Govern meat 
demand was realised tbioughout this peiiod without difficulty, 
not a single village being sold for aireais of revenue and 
only one share of a village temporal ily leased 

184 Field imps and village recoids weie prepaicdat the 
30 yeais’ settlement but they were not 
ThT'ca'dastiar'lmvey"^ Subsequently maintained. Nopatwaris 
weie appointed to the Disliict up to 
18S4 As the time for revision appi cached it thus became 
necessaiy to uiideitake a fiesb suivey. This was effected 
paitly by piofessional suivey paities and partly by patw.ins. 
The prolessional surveyois made a pieliminary tiaveisc and 
piovided sheets foi each village on which they had laid 
down the position of suivey maiks placed as neai tlie bound- 
aiy of the village as possible Thcpatwaiis weie supplied 
with these sheets and plotted the field boundaiics and oLhci 
details w'th the chain and Cl oss-stalf The tiaveise suivey 
was begun in 1887 and completed in iSSg at a cost of Rs 24 
per square mile The cadastial suivey and the picpaiation 
of maps and lecords was conducted by Mi Lancastei and 
completed between iS88 and 1891, the aveiage area suive3'ed 
by each patw.ui duiing the last yeai of working being ovei 
II squaie miles The survey was veiy cheap costing only 
Rs 25 pel squaie mile, the large fields of Wat dlui making 
the task somewhat less l.iboiious than clscwheie 
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185 The scUleniemt of the greatei poition of the 
District expiied in 1893, that of the 
r^rioLcdureof the settle- Keljhai pargana in 1894 and of the 
Aivi tahsll in 1895. The District was 
biought undei settlement in 1891, Rai Bahadur Puishotam 
Das being appointed Settlement Officer Pie completed 
the bulk of the work and on being obliged to take leave 
owing to illness was succeeded by Mt Blakesley who com- 
pleted the assessment The principal Assistant Settlement 
officer was Mi B, Jagannath The settlement was conducted 
accoiding to the soil-umt system of valuation of land which is 
now presciibed m the Cential Pioviiiccs The soils which 
wei e distinguished and the factors of value assigned to them 
have been mentioned in the chapter on Agiicultuie Neither 
the existing incidence of lental on the different soils noi the 
rates to which they were raised are given in the Settlement 
Repoi t The incidence of the rental is, howevei , given in some 
of the tahsil and lent-iate lepoits and the rental imposed on 
them has been calculated by taking the average of the unit- 
rates of all the assessment gioups in the Distiict. The follow- 
ing statement shows the lates pei acie existing at settlement 
and the deduced lental for wheat land in the oidinaty 
position in each of the Ihiee tahsils 


Chss of 

Soil 
factoi s 

j Waiidha tahsil 

j Arvi tahsil. 

j Hingangiiat 

li 

a 

Deduced rental 

1 

s s 

^ s 

Deduced rental 

W 

1 

a 

KJIi I 

Kail II 
Muiaiid I 
Mui uitl II 
Kh udi 

36 

32 

24 

H 

Rs, a p 

I 7 M 
' 3 4 

1 2 5 

' S 5 

086 

jRs a p 

1 10 j 
c 4 2 

0 II 9 

Rs. a p 

272 

2 II 11 

2 3 6 

I 9 4 
° 14 5 

1 

Rs a p. 

232 

I 15 8 

1 J I 

Rs a p 

1 S 7 

0 10 7 

Rs a. p. 

193 

I 6 8 

I 4 3 

0 15 1 

0 8 to 
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The figures are not entitely representative as the rates 
ultimately sanctioned aie not stated for all gioups and in 
these the lates pioposed by the Settlement Commissioner 
have been taken They ai e of considerable mteiest, hovvevei , 
as showing the high incidence of rental in AivI befoie the 
settlement, where ;;wra«isoil was more valuable than the best 
black soil elsewhere. The soil lental was considerably 
reduced in AivI though still leraaining at a liighei figure 
than m the othei two tahsils As much of the land heie 
was newly broken up, it was piobably held at competition 
latcs by ordinary tenants The statement on page joo 
shows the average rates for the Distiict on dilfeient soils 
and position classes The figures are the aveiages of 
statements given in the Settlement Annexures for selected 
groups of villages or homogeneous holdings They aie very 
imperfect as the incidences of lental on miiioi ciop land 
are not available in the leports The general result of tlie 
.jissessment was appaiently, however, to icducc the lental of 
the best black soil and to raise that of the so-called infeiior 
soils As a matter of fact the system of soil classification, 
the leading piinciple of which was to distinguish land 
according as it could or could not grow wheat, was scarcely 
suited to the Wardha Distiict in which wheat is not the 
most impoitant oi the most valuable crop A classification 
of soils according to their capacity for growing cotton 
would appai ently have bi ought out then real value better 
The results of lental revision weie thus other than would 
be anticipated fiom the soil classification. For ArvI tahsil 
with the smallest aiea of good soil had the highest incidence 
of revisefi lental, and Hinganghat tahsil with the largest 
aiea of good soil the lowest incidence In the AshtI group 
of ArvI specially high factois weie adopted for the infeiior 
soils But this would not be sufficient to account for all 
the difference, and it is clear that the lelative valuation 
of soils must have been alteied fn the cotlon-gi owing tracts 
by imposing special gioup and village latcs on geneial consi- 
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derations not bi ought out by the soil factois A special 
point which may be noticed was tlie 1 eduction of high tents 
on gardens and irrigated lands 'Iliese weie foimerly under 
opium, and though the cultivation of the diug had long been 
piohibitcd the special lents continued to be paid Opium 
lands weie lented at rates varying fiom Rs 5 to Rs 30 an 
acie Laige reductions were necessary in Nachangaon, ArvI, 
Rasulabdd, Chhoti-AivI, AshtI, Kaianja and othei villages. 

186 At the 30yeais’ settlement iiiditk-inakbuaa or pea- 
RcntEii enhancement. &ant pi opiietaiy lights vveie conferred 

MnliK-nialvbu/ab 3 j^qoo aci es 01 4 per cent of the 

occupied area This tenuie was given to merabeis of the 
piopiietor’s family who held these plots in lieu of then sliaie 
of the village profits ; 01 to the repi esentatives of Mukaddam 
families or those who had picviously held the villages and 
been ousted ; and to tenants of long standing who had sub- 
stantially impioved their holdings Duiing thecuriency of 
the settlement the aiea held on mahk-vuikbuza teiiuie consi- 
derably met eased owing to the award of that light in holdings 
held by revenue-free giantees on expiry 01 lesumption of the 
giant, and it amounted at the levision to 52,000 acres The 
lental was raised fiom Rs 45,000 to Rs. 51,000 01 by 13 
per cent, the acreage rate being R 0-15-7 This late was 
considerably lower than that of the 30 yeais’ settlement which 
amounted to R 1-O-2, but much of the newly included land 
was of inferior quality A laige aiea of mdhk-makbtlza land 
is held by non-iesident Brahmans who sublet it. In the yeai 
of attestation 44 per cent of the whole aiea was thus sublet 
at an average rent of R. 1-14-6 per acre The malguzais 
obtain a drawback of 10 or 1 5 per cent on the payments of 
plot pioprietois 

187 The absolute occupancy tenuie was given over 
Absolute occupancy 2o6,ooo aci es at the 30 yeai s’ settlement 

tenants During the cuirency of the settlement 

the area so held decreased by nearly 32,000 acres, owing 
apparently to 1 elinquishments duiing the eaily years of the 
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settlement, wlicn the privileges attacliing to this tenuie wcic 
not appreciated Something under i/SiCOO acies wcie thus 
held in absolute occupancy light at revision, or 15 pci cent 
of the occupied aiea The lental was laised fioin Rs 1^5 
to Rs I 82 lakhs 01 by 26 pei cent, the revised lental tailing 
at R 1-0-8 pel acre 

188 The area held on occupancy tenuie had mci eased 

duiing the peiiod of settlement from 

Otcupni'cy tenants. , , 

151,000 to 42zj,ooo acies under the 
operation of the 12 yeais' rule, or fiom 15 to 37 per cent of 
the whole occupied area The lents, howcvei , had not been 
appreciably enhanced, the incidence per acre having inci cas- 
ed by only 9 per cent The rents of ordinaiy tenants had 
been concealed at the previous settlement and unduly 
low amounts entered in the settlement recoids The tenants 
of Waidha aie bettei acquainted with their lights under the 
rent law than those of most Distiicts, and the Settlement 
Officer states that on the subsequent acquisition of occupancy 
lights the old oidinaiy tenants refused to allow the low 
lents entcied in the lecoids to be laiscd by the piopiictois 
As a mattei of fact, howevei, the lents of occupancy tenants 
wcie laiely enhanced dining the 30 ycais’ settlement in othei 
Distucts The rental of this class of tenants was laised 
from Rs. 3 32 to Rs 405 lakhs oi by 22 pei cent, the 
acieagc latc falling at R 0-15-3 Then revised payments 
amounted to 99 pei cent of the deduced rental. 

189 At the 30yeats’ settlement ordinary tenants held 


Oidin.niy teiinius 434|O0O acrcs, but this arqa had de- 
creased to 274,000 at 1 evision owing to 
the .acquisition of occupancy right ovei a considei able poi tion 
of it At this tune then holdings formed only 24 pei cent of 
the occupied aiea The rent per acie on land held on ordi- 
naiy tenure had increased fiom R, 0-9-2 to R 0-13-10 
during the cuuency of settlement The high pitch of the 
rental is shown by the fact that the deduced value of the land 
only came to Rs 188 lakhs wheieas the 1 ental paid was 
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Rh 2 37 lakhs No general enhaneement was theiefoie 
attempted, but jnequalities in payment were removed, and ex- 
cessive iciits I educed with the consent of the malguzars The 
net lesult was that the rental was reduced iiom Rs 237 to 
Rs. 231 lakhs the levised late being R 0-13-6 pei acic 
The following statement taken liom the Settlement Coniniis- 
sioner Mr Sly’s foi vvai ding lettei surainaiises the Settlement 
Officei's adjustment of the lental 


Class of 


Absolute QCLupaiitv 
Oc-Liipaiicy 
Oidiuary 

All-iouud 

The total enhancement was thus only a small pioportion 
of the use in puces and was less than the nialguzais them- 
selves had effected upon the oidinaiy tenants The statistics 
of holds sublet showed that 30 per cent of the absolute orcu- 
pancy aiea and 26 of the occupancy area were let by the 
tenants at rates which wei e double those taken by the Settle- 
ment Officer. The total rental at the settlement of 1863 was 
Rs 525 lakhs, the piopiietois themselves laiscd it to 
Rs 7 13 lakhs, and the Settlement Officei inci eased it to 
Rs 8-iS lakhs A somewhat peculiat featuie of the icnlal 
assessment was that oidinaiy tenants weic rated lowei than 
the otlici Iwo classes. Thm was due to the mltiioi qualily 
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of land held by them, as shown by the statistics of deduced 
rental alieady quoted 

190. The home farm of the proprietors included 136,000 
,, , ^ acies of sfr and 66,000 acres of d’/im/- 

Home farm of the _ ' 

piopiietors and miscei Ms/if, amounting togethei to iieaily 18 

pel Lent of the occupied aiea. The rate 
adopted for its valuation was R. 1-0-9 against the all- 
lound ryoli rate of R 0-15-0 and the absolute occupancy 
rate of R. 1-0-8. The home faim was valued practically at 
the deduced lental. It included as usual a large quantity of 
superior land Thiity thousand acres were found to be sublet 
at a lent of Rs 2-4-10 pei acre The stzoai or miscellaneous 
income was taken at Rs 31,000 as against Rs. 14,000 at tlie 
pi evious settlement, wlien, hovvevei, the miscellaneous income 
was not assessed The actual income of the piopiietors m 
the yeai of attestation was ascertained to be Rs 41,000 so that 
alaige mat gin was left foi Ouctuations. The miscellaneous 
income IS of importance in the Girar and Kelihar paiganas 
and the Kharangna, Kachnur and Dhamkund groups, which 
contain a considei able aiea of malguzan forest and he between 
the open paits of the District and Government foicst TJieir 


pioducelhus finds a leady sale and they aie resorted to by 
pi ofessional cattle grazieis. The grass gi own in the forests 
IS also valuable and much of it is cut and sold in the open 
countiy Clusteis of date-palm trees are scattered over tbe 
Distiict and the propnetors realise considerable sums from the 
liquor contractors for their juice, the (an monopoly having 
fetched Rs 1 2,000in the year of attestation The siwai income 
fell at I anna 9 pies per acre of the unoccupied village area. 

1 91. The following statement compares the assets as 
Comparison of assets ‘'>scerlained at revision with those of the 
former settlement 
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At TO yeai s' 
scfctkment 

At settlement 
of 1892—94 


Rs 

Rs 

Malilc-malvbuzas’ payments and tenants’ 
lental 

5,60,000 

8,69,000 

Rental value ot sir and IchudKilslit land 

98,000 

2,14,000 

Siwa. mcome 

1 4, 000 

T2,000 

Total 

6,7. ’.000 

11,15,000 


The increase shown in assets was Rs. 442 lakhs or 66 
per cent, but as already explained little value attaches to the 
statement of assets of the 30 yeais’ settlement 

192 The standaid adopted foi the assessment of tevenue 
EnlmiiLement of Hip was 6o per cent of the assets except on 
tualik-inaUn-ua holdings wheie the 
proprietor only leceived a diawback of 10 or 15 pei cent on 
the collections In the hilly country wheie the inciease m 
assets though not absolutely of gieat impoitance was piopor- 
tionately veiy large, a somewhat lowei standard was adopted. 
In villages wheie the fi action of assets taken at the foiraei 
settlement exceeded 60 per cent, a higher fraction up to a 
maximum of 65 per cent was at first taken But this 
measure was subsequently cancelled undei the oideis of the 
Goveinment of India and the assessments weie 1 educed to 
60 pel cent, Rs 1 1,000 of levenue being thus stiuck off, 
The revised revenue amounted to Rs 6 64 lakhs and fell at 
59^ pet cent on the revised assets. Excluding mdhk-nmkbuza 
payments the peiccntage was only 58 The estimated value 
of the income left to the propiietors excluding the cultivating 
profits of the home farm was Rs 451 lakhs The actual 
increase of levenue was Rs i'32 lakhs, or 25 per cent on the 
previously existing demand Out of this Rs i’ 10 lakhs were 
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met by the increased lental imposed on tenants, so that the 
deciease in the income of the propnetois was tiifling The 
high piopoition of assets taken was due to the fact iliat the 
Districts of the Nagpur plain have always, as has been seen, 
been highly assessed No enhancement was imposed at the 
30 yeai s’ settlement and the revenue paid up to the date ol 
the recent levision had undergone no gieat altciation since 
1818 The fi action of assets taken at the 30 yeais’ settle- 
ment was nominally 79 per cent Out ot the total levenue of 
Rs 6 64 lakhs Rs 21,000 were assigned and the net revenue 
lealisable was Rs 643 lakhs. The revenue incidence pei 
acre in cultivation was R 0-10-2 as against R 0-9-7 at tlie 
pi evious settlement The increase of cultivated area was nearly 
i8 pel cent and the total inciease in assets 65 per cent 

193. The new settlement came into effect from the years 
Penodandcostofthe 1893 to 1 895 in diffeieiit ti acts and 
settlement. ^^^e for a period varying from 16 

to 18 years It expires in 1910 111 Wardha tahsll, igii in 

Hinganghat and 1912 in Aivi The total expenditure on 
the cadastral survey and the settlement was Rs 132 lakhs 
01 at the 1 ate of Rs 60 per square mile of mfilgu zari area 
The settlement was considered to have been more cheaply 
ellccted than any other in the Province 

194 The demand on account of the load, school and 
postal cesses 111 1903-04 was Rs 37,000, 
for additional lates' Rs 13,000 and loi 
patwriii cess R© 25,000 The patwaii cessJ is calculated at 
4 pci cent on llie land revenue, the education cess at 2 per 
cent, the load cess at 3 per cent, the postal cess at 1 percent 
and additional lates at 2 pei cent The cesses thus amount 
to 1 12 per cent on the land levenue 01 nearly 7 per cent on 
the assets The demand foi land levenue in 1904-05 was 
Rs 6 39 lakhs and for cesses Rs 75,000 The tenants pay 3 
pies per rupee of leiital to the patw hi and usually from 6 
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pies to T anna to the kotwar, the lattei latc being lowci in 
a few villages 

IQS The total area included in holdings in 1903-04 
was I 1 56,000 acres and was dish ibuted 

Statement or tenures 

as follows — 132,000 acies or ii^ pei 
cent of the total consisted of sir land and 97,000 or 81 pci 
cer\t of khndkdsht land, 52,000 acies 01 4] per cent wcie 
held by mdhk-nuikbfizns, 162,000 acies or 14 pci cent by 
absolute occupancy tenants, 406,000 acies 01 35 pei cent by 
occupancy tenants, 293,000 acies 01 25^ pei cent by ordinal y 
tenants, and ncaily 5000 acies 01 \ per cent were held lent- 
fiecfiom the propnetois or in lieu oi seivice. Since the 
settlement the area held by occupancy tenants has deci eased 
hy nearly 18,000 acies and that held by absolute occupancy 
tenants by 12,000, while oidinaiy tenants hold an incicased 
ai ea of 1 1 ,000 aci es. Theie was thus a substantial amount 
of lelinquishment of holdings duiing the bad seasons 
About 30,000 acres were sublet in 1903-04 at an avei- 
age rent of Rs 3-8-0 an acie as against the rate of 
Rs 2-4-10 at settlement. It is probably a coiiect deduction 
from these figures that the rental value of land is now 50 
per cent lugher than at settlement Foi good cotton lands 
enormous subients aie now paid 

196 The Distiict has no zamindaii estates and all 
Special teniiies and Villages were assessed on the oidinaiy 
tenme Infeiioi propiictaiy light exists 
111 only two villages, Rotha and Sonegaon, belonging to 
the Bhonsla family Veiy few villages are held on faim and 
at settlement protected status was only granted to two 
ihekaddt s' One additional application has been sanctioned 
since the settlement Nearly 3000 acies have been peima- 
ncntly alienated undei the Waste Land Rules. The District 
has no foicst or lyotwaii villages Rents aie piactically 
not paid in kind at all, the practice of subletting fields on a 
contiact foi a .division of the pi oduce being really rather a 
method of employment of labour The usu il custom in such 
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cases IS that the ownei pays the rent and the lessee or I'al'dddi 
pi ovides the cattle and allthelaboui The seed if advanced 
by the ownci is first deducted with mteicsl at 25 pei cent 
and then any cash payment foi outside laboui incuiied by 
either paity, and the net produce is divided equall}' II the 
Cl op fads the ownei cannot lecovei the lent, but he fiequcnt- 
ly gets back the seed-giain fiom the batidddt with inteiest 
197 Neatly 72,000 actes consisting of villages or 
Rcveiiuc-tice and quit- SliaiCS Of Villages and 6500 actes con- 
rent giants tamed in holdings were held wholly or 

paitially levenue-free in 1903-04, the amount of levenue so 
assigned being Rs 27,000 Accotding to tins figuie the 
amount ol levcnue alienated has inci eased since the settlement, 
but no new revenue-free grants have been repotted and 
it IS probable that the Settlement Officet did not include 
in Ills total the revenue alienated on plots The most im- 
poitant mudfi giant consists of 32 villages lield levenue-fiee 
and on quit-ient by the Bhonsla Rajas of Nagpur as pait of 
then pci sonal estate , 12 of these villages were given by 
Raja RaghujI I as a personal allowance to Chimna Bai the 
Wife of Mudhoji Bhonsla, and 15 villages were pm chased by 
Raghuji I from the Pathan Nawab of Elhchpui These 27 
vilhges aie held revenue free and the remaining 3 on quit- 
leiit Another estate consisting of 5 villages called Paliad 
Faildwas gi anted by the Gond Rajas of Nagpur for the 
maintenance of the shiine of the Muhammadan saint at Girar 
and the grant has been conUnued by the Biitish Government 
No single one of the other grants exceeds two villages The 
bulk of them were made by the Bhonsla Rajas for the suppoi t 
oi temples or as lewards foi service 

198 In consequence of the agncuUuial deteiioration 
Tempoiaiy abntemeuti. pioduced in the wheat-gi owmg tracts 
o revenue Ilinganghat tahsil by the suc- 

cession of bad seasons, some temporary abatements of 
revenue weie sanctioned there The first was made for a 
period of two to four years fiom 1897-98, the total loss of 
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levcnue amounting to Rs 9000 Again after the famine of 
1900 fuither remission'i were made in 62 villages in which 
the Cl opped area had decreased by 1 5 pei cent 01 more 
The remissions weie made foi three years fiom 1902-03 and 
the loss of levenue was Rs. 16,000 In spite of the bad 
harvests which have occuiied since the settlement the leve- 
nue has been paid with remarkable punctuality and piactically 
the only geneial lemission given was m the yeai 1900 when 
the bulk of the levcnue was iclcased 
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199 At the head of the District is the Deputy Com- 
Admimsiiative Sub- missioner who IS also Distiict Magis- 
divisioiia and btafl, and District Registiar. He is 

assisted by three Extra Assistant Comimssioneis, An Assist- 
ant Commissioner or member of the Indian Civil Seivice has 
m the past been only occasionally posted to Wardha For 
administrative purposes the District is divided into three talislls, 
Wardha, Arvi and Hinganghat Accoiding to the village 
lists the Waidha tahsll contains 469 villages including 152 
uninhabited, the Arvi tahsil 497 including 196 uninhabited, 
and the Hinganghat tahs.l 4x5 including 127 uninhabited 
This gives a total 01 1381 villages At last settlement 1370 
levenue villages were lecordcd, 468 in Waidha, 489 in Arvi 
including 4 deal ance lease villages, and 413 in Hinganghat 
The numbei of peifectly partitioned mahals at settlement was 
1866 or 500 moie than the numbei of villages Each tahsil 
has a tahsildar and naib-tahslldar The civil staff ordinaiily 
consists of aDistiicl and two Suboidinate Judges, but at pie- 
sent theie arc thiee of the latter Waidlia tahsil has two inun- 
siffs and the other two have each a muiisiff The tahslldars 
are appointed as additional judges to the mtinsiffs foi civil 
woilt Benches of Honoiaiy Magistrates exist at DeolT, Ashtl, 
Hinganghat, Arvi, Waidha, Pulgaon, Sindi and Kdianja. 
Most of these benches have 3rd class magisterial powers The 
Divisional and Sessions Judge of Nagpur has jurisdiction m 
Waidha Hithei to the Distiict has not usually had a com- 
missioned medical officei, but the office of Civil Suigeon is 
at piesent (igoSiheld by one It has no separate Foiest 
Officei, the small aiea of Government forest being included 
ill the Nagpur Forest Division Waidha foims part of the 
Nagpui Public Works Division. 
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200 No patwaiis were appoitiLed to tlie Distiict at the 

30 yeais’ settlement and the nialguzars 

Land Recoid Staff 

weieheld responsible foi the rendition 
of the village papeis showing the names of tenants, the area 
undei each ciop and the rents collected This aiiangement 
did not woik well The papeis were written by lagwan wn- 
teis oncontiact aftei supeificial inquiry fiom the people but 
without actual field to field visitation The Idgioans filed by 
the malgazais were most un rustwoi thy and laigely undei - 
stated the actual lent collections The introduction of the 
patwai 1 system foi the fii st tune 101884 was attended with some 
difficulty, but was eventually earned out with the consent of 
the malguzais A staff of 207 patwaiis were then appointed 
for the whole District and patwari cess was levied from the 
mllguzais at s pei cent, while the tenants had to contribute’ 
me} Ami'o at the latc of a kiDO (20 IbsA pei holding At 
the last settlement, the size of unmanageably large circles was 
reduced by cieatmg 10 new chaiges, raising the total number 
of patwaris to 217, of whom 81 belong to the Wardha tahsil, 
76 to Hinganghat and 60 to ArvI Out of the whole luuTiber of 
patwans 21 b.\ & kiilkan)Jov heieditaiy patwaiis. The 1 ate of the 
patwai 1 cess payable by malguzais on the revised land levenue 
was reduced fiom 5 to 4 pei cent, while the contiibutions of 
tenants weie fixed at 3 pies per lupee of the rental, thus equal- 
ising the late of taxation The patwaiis collect their own 
dues from the tenants and receive the lesl of then pay from 
the tieasuiy The proceeds of the patwaii cess levied on 
malguzais amount to nearly Rs, ?S)0'^0, and the value of the 
contiibutions of tenants is Rs 13,600 But after deducting 
a drawback of fiom 5 to 10 pei cent fiom the latter sum for 
shoit collections, the net realisations are just over Rs 37,000 
Out of this sum the salaiies of patwans absorb over 
Rs. 28,000 leaving a balance of Rs 9000 for the pay of the 
supervising staff, which consists of a Superintendent and 
Assistant Superintendent of Land Records and nine Revenue 
Inspectois, The headquaiteis of Revenue Inspectors aie at 
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I^eoJi, Sell! and Salod ,„ W-,, n ~ 

Rasulabad A(v, tahslj, and '-"'d 

Ja Hmganghat tahsil and G„a, 

Rs iOoandRs.^2p,rannXl ^'"“cs between 

^rom Rs. lojr „, all of n,o 

Bralvriff^ ^° "“^mieceive 

^^^iinans They aie mtelligent and ca^S^-gf^^gAn^ Iai atha 
k but need strict supeivision Some of them ate vciy 
''shiewd and foster litigation between landloids and tenants, 
and a few still cany on money and grain dealings both with- 
in and without then circles With a few exceptions all the 
patwaiis nowieside within then ciicles 

201 The lecoid of ciimeot the Distiict is not noticeably 
heavy Dining the ten yeais ending 
1903 the aveiage number of persons 
convicted for offences affecting human life was 15, foi lobbeiy 
and dacoity 9, and for giievous hurt to The figuies for 
house-bi-eaking and theft were affected by the famines, but 
during the yeais 1901-03 they aveiaged 88 The aveiage 
annual numbei of cases disposed of during the yeais 1893 — 
1903 was 1299 and in 1904, 1102 The sepaiale figuies for 
cognisable and non-cogiiisable cases duiing 1892 — 1902 were 
748 and 551 and in 1904, 264 and 838 fliefts from the 
body of pel sons asleep are a common form of offence, as the 
people aie geneially well off and wcai valuable ornaments 
False complaints and leporls to the police are numeious 
Civil litigation has in the past been consideiably heavier than 
It now IS The numbei of institutions inci eased continuously 
from 1870 to a maximum of 8700 in 1895 Aftei this a 
fall ensued and the average for the decade ending igoi was 
6900, and foi the yeais 1902-04, 4700. In 1904, 4800 
suits were filed This number is considerably higher than 


Litigation aiui ci 


the Piovincial average pei head of population, winie in past 
yeais Wardha had more civil litigation than any Distiipt 
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except Ntigpui The people of the Distiicl aie iiilelhgent 
and noticeably litigious Suits affecting land aie numeious 
and aie earned to the highest couits legatdlcss of expense, 
Claims foi mesne pi ofits aie geneially enoiniously exaggci- 
ated A peculiaiity of moitgages is the piovisioii foi subse- 
quent advances made foi the cultivation of the nioilgaged 
piopeity being constituted a chaige upon the piopeity 
Future interest isfiequently added to the piincipal sum due on 
a 11101 tgage and the whole made payable by instalments 
Litigants fiequcntly tiy to piotiact the ludicial piocecdings 
as long as possible Anotliei peculiaiity of the litigation is 
the manner in which the natuial guaidians tiy to disoivn then 
lesponsibility to their waids, and the piactice of appointing 
outsiders as guaidians is prevalent ' 

202 In 1904 the office of District Registrar was vested 
^ ^ in the Deputy Comiiiissionei The 

Disliict has five sub-iegistration ulfices 
at Waidha, Hinganghat, Aivi, Ashti and DeoU, each 111 charge 
of a special salaiicd sub-iegistiai , who leceives fixed pay and 
also a commission ol 3 annas on each document legistcied 
The numbei of documents legisteiecl annually was ovei 3000 
in 1S90-91 fiom which It fell to under 1900 in 1900-01. It 
lose to ncaily 21001111903-04 The aveiage legistiation 
receipts for the decade ending 1900-01 weie ovei Rs ii,oao, 
the maximum being Rs 14,700 in 1895-96 In 1904 the 
receipts weie neaily Rs 10,000. 

203. The following statement shows the leccipts undci 

the piincipal heads of levenue at the 
Statistics of revenue r , 

end of the last thiee decades and m 

1902-03 and 1903-04 

I T he above itmaiks, are taken fiom a note by Mi Lakslinn Kill fiyaii, 
Disti let Judse. 
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Yeai 

Land 

levenue 

i 

s’ 

Excise 

£ 

,2 

|i 

? 

0 " 

total 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

1S80 Si 

-1,79,511 

34,590 

92,048 

',79,067 

25,315 

5,664 


26,873 

8,46,oSS 

iSga 91 

5,1 9,77 > 

61,283 

1,20436 

2,62,218 

24,271 

|10,DS0 

3',2Sc 

27,975' 

10,57,28- 

190c -01 

6,72,288 

45,030 

>.04,7 1 9 

1,70,491 

‘7,873 

6.705 

32,7 lo 

21,306 

10 70,82 

1 9U2 03 

6,04,556 

164,512 

1 24 036 

2,28 395 

31,139 

1 8,885 

41,565' 

27,973 

11 3', 06 

1903-04 

6,41,638 

1 79.0061 

1,24,072 

2,18,884 

38,670 

^ 9,939 

30,315 

10,566 

ii,53,09< 


204 The supply of country liquor for the District has 
hitherto been provided by thiee sndt 
distilleiies, one being located at the 
headquarters of each tahsll and supplying the whole tahsil 
area In 1Q04-05 there were 233 permanent and 6 tempo- 
1 ary shops for the Sale of liquor. Still-head duty was levied 
on the mahua from which the liquor w'as manufactured at a 
late of 2 annas per seer of 2 lbs The average area and 
population to each shop wet e to] squaie miles and 1653 
persons as against 13 squaie miles and 1429 peisons foi the 
Piovince as a whole The aveiage leieiiue from tasation of 
counti}’ liquoi foi the decade ending 1901 was Rs r 3d lakhs, 
the highest figuierccoided being Rs P84 lakhs 1111891-92 
Besides this an aveiage sum of Rs 13,500 was realised fiom 
the contiact for the sale of idn or the sap of date-palm 
tiees. In 190^.-05 the levenue from countiy liquor was 
Rs I 81 lakhs, this figure being the fifth Inghest in the 
Province and fi om Rs 21,700 The incidence of taxation 
per head in this year was 7 annas 6 pies as against the Pio- 
vincial figuie of 5 annas 5 pies In April 1905 the Madras 
contiact supply system was introduced into the District, 
the contiact foi manufactui’e being entiusted to a Euiopean 
firm which Is paid at i2| annas per proof gallon as the cost 
price of liquor. Three waiehouses were opened at the 
tahsil headquaiteis. The contracts for letail vend were sold 
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by auction, aud tlie letail coiitiactois had lo pay R 1-4-0 as 
Govei nment duly besides 1 2 h annas pei gallon as ihe cost pi ice 
of liquor The numbei of shops for letail vend was reduced 
to 1 91 The consumption of foreign liquor is insignificant 
The average levenue from opium during the decade ending 
1901 was Rs 63,000, the highest figuie being Rs. 83,000 in 
1890-91 Duiing the last few years the revenue has sub- 
stantially incieased and in 1904-05 amounted to Rs i‘04 
lakhs The incidence of income pei head of population m 
this yeai was 5 annas 4 pies as against the Piovincial figuie 
of 2 annas i pie In 1904-05 the number of licensed shops 
for the sale of opium was 94 The average revenue fiom 
gUnja during the decade ending 1901 was undei Rs 6000, 
but in 1904-05 it had incieased to Rs 16,000. The numbei 
of shops licensed foi the sale of this diug was 82 

205 The management of rural schools, dispensaries, 
Distiict Council and pounds and of minor loads with femes 
Local Boaitb them IS entrusted to a Distiict 

Council with 6 nominated and 19 elected members The 
aveiage income of the Distiict Council for the decade ending 
1901 was Rs. 61,000, the pi incipal heads of leceipt being 
local rates Rs 27,000, femes Rs 2000, receipts under the 
Cattle Trespass Act Rs 12,000, and contributions from 
Provincial revenues Rs 8000 The average expenditme 
duung the decade was Rs 64,000, the chief items being 
education Rs 19,000, civil woiks Rs 22,000, pounds 
Rs 5000 and medical charges Rs 4600 In 1903-04, the 
income was Rs 79,000, made up of road cess Rs 21,000, 
education cess Rs 14,000 and pound receipts Rs 16,000. 
The expenditure in the same yeai was Rs 71,00 , t ie pi in- 
cipal heads being civil works Rs 20,000, includ'. j contu- 
bution of Rs 13,000 to Piovincial levenue; Jucation 
Rs 22,000, and medical relief Rs 7600 Ti iCMH aence of 
taxation in this year was R 0-1-7 per head pfitHiulation 
and of income R 0-3-7 In 1904-05 the m^i*,l^i( Used 
to Rs. 94,000 paitly owing to incieased iHliiaili.'i'fiom 
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pounds Owing to the scaicity of foddei and the lack of 
grazing-giounds, the people watch their fields veiy jealously 
and the i ealisations of fines on impounded cattle are high 
The expenditme on education is veiy liberal in Wardha, and 
amounted to Rs 29,000 in 1904-05 The balance in this 
yeai was Rs 32,000, but it was to be reduced to the normal 
iiiiniinuin of Rs 7000 in the following year, the suiplus 
funds being expended on the endowment and iniptovement 
of Ashti school and the construction of a building for a 
veteiinaiy dispensaiy Piivate subscriptions always play a 
laige pait in the opeiations of this Council and the people of 
Waidha contiibute hbeially to local objects oi inteicst and 
eapeci.illy to scliools An iiilciesting minoi featute of the 
Council’s work consists in the holding of agucultuial shows, 
ol which ihiee took place m 1904-05 Incieased funds have 
lecenlly been allotted to ai boiicultui al woik, while village 
sanitation is being impioved and some new sauns have been 
constiucted The pi inci pal duty of the Council at present 
is, in the Comraissioner’s opinion, the improvement of com- 
munications and of the loadside avenues He considets that 
the headmen of villages should clear then own village tiacks 
so that the public funds can be spent on the gradual provi- 
sion of new loads and the impiovement of hill ascents and 
liver ciossings Local self-govei nment is perhaps furthei 
advanced in Waidha than in any othei District, and the 
lelations between the Council and the Deputy Commissioner 
have lecently been excellent Under the Distiict Council aie 
lliiee Local Boaids, one for each lahsll The Wardha Local 
Board contains 7 nominated and 22 elected merabeis, the 
AivT Boaid 5 and 17, and the Hinganghat Board 6 and 16 
icspectively Tlie Local Boards have no independent income, 
but then menibeis do much good woik m the supei vision of 
local impiovemcnts 

206 The Distiict contains five municipal towns, Wardha, 




Deoh, Hinganghat, Aivi and Pulgaon. 
The Waidha municipality contains 
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9^72 pcibons and the coinmittec consists of 16 mcmbeis of 
whom 4 are nominated and 12 elected The aveiage income 
of the municipality for the decade ending 1901 was 
Rs 33,000 and the expenditure Rs 3^,000 Its income 111 

1903- 04 was Rs. 45,000 and expendituieiRs 50,000 In 

1904- 05 the total income was Rs 62 , 000 , the icceipfs 
being piincipally derived fioin a tax on animals and vehicles, 
cotton-market dues and a water late llie incidence of in- 
come per head of population was Rs 6-5-1, and of taxation 
RS 3-5-2 The expendituie in 1904-05 was Rs. 46,000 
pnncipally on watei-supply, conseivancy and education. 
The Deoil municipality (population 5008) has a committee 
of 7 members of whom 2 are nominated and 5 elected In 
1903-04 the income was Rs 6000 and expenditure Rs 6600. 
In 1904-05 the income was Rs 6500 and expendituie 
Rs 5800 The income is mainly derived tiom fees on the 
registration of cattle sold at the large weekly market which 
IS held here The incidence of income in 1904-05 was 
R 1-3-2 and of taxation R 0-13-10 The Hinganghat muni- 
cipality (population, 12,662) has a committee of 12 membeis 
of whom 3 are nominated and 9 elected Its aveiage income 
for the decade ending 1901 was Rs. 35,000, in 1903-04 
Rs 70,000, and in 1904-05 Rs 68,000 ; the coil esponding 
figures of expenditure being Rs 35,000, Rs 86,000 and 
Rs 72,000 The income from octroi has considerably in- 
creased in recent yeais, as also the realisations from a cait tax 
and maiket dues The incidence of taxation in 1904-05 was 
Rs 2-5-1 1, and of income Rs 3-12-2. The town has lately 
expended consideiable sums on the improvement of its watei- 
supply and the constiuction of new buddings The Aivi 
niunicipahty (population 10,676) has a committee of 12 mem- 
beis of whom 3 are nominated and 9 elected. Its average 
income tor the decade ending 1901 was Rs 14,000, in 1903-04 
Rs 27,000 and in 1904-05 Rs. 30,000; the corresponding 
figuies of expendituie being Rs 14,000, Rs 20,000 and 
Rs 23,000 icspectivcly The incidence of income in 1904-05 
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was Rs 2-8-2 and of taxation R i-ii-ii. The income is 
principally derived from octroi and market dues, and leceipts 
undei both heads have recently largely increased owing to 
the prospeious state of the cotton trade. The Pulgaon 
municipality (population 4646) was first constituted in 
lyoi and the committee consists of 2 nominated and 7 
elected mem bei 9 Its income in 1902-03 was Rs. 15,000, 
in 1903-04 Rs. 1 1,000 and m 1904-05 undei Rs 10,000, 
the conesponding figures of expendituie being Rs 8000, 
Rs 7000 and Rs 14,000, respectively The income is 
mainly derived fiom lents of land, and a cait tax and maiket 
dues In 1904-05 a consideiable sum was allotted for build- 
ing a pi unary school The total income of all the munici- 
palities 111 1904-05 was Rs 1,77,000 or Rs 4-1-0 per head 
of population and then expenditure Rs 1,61,000 01 
Rs 3-1 2-1 pel head The population within municipal 
limits in 1901 was 42,855 or 11 per cent of that of the 
District But it is probable that the municipal population 
has laigely increased since the census 

207. The villages of Nachangaon, Ashti and Sindl are 

under the Village Sanitation Act, the 

Village sanitation 

piovisions of which weie introduced 
into them m 1892 During the three yeais 1902 — 04 the 
avci age income of the Nachangaon committee was under 
Rs 500. that of Ashti neaily Rs 700, and that of Smdi 
neaily Rs 600 The income is deiived fiom a cess on the 
residents and in some cases from fees on the registration of 
cattle. The funds are devoted to the construction and lepair 
of loads and wells and the sanitation of the village. The 
Mukaddam Rules are in force in the five villages of Jalgaon, 
Kaianja, Allpur, Girar and Pohna The sum raised annually 
vanes from Rs 80 in Jalgaon to Rs 300 in Alipur, and it is 
expended in the manner alieady specified From the com- 
mencement of opeiations under the Sanitary Board m 1895- 
96 up to 1904-05 Rs 24,000 have been expended on the 
constiuction of"99 new wells and Rs 7000011 the lepair of 
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1 12 existing ones Large nunibcis of new wells have also 
been constructed fiom advances of agricultural loans and by 
well-to-do persons fiom then own lesources 

208. The value of the buildings borne on the books of 

„ , the Public Woiks Department is lust 

Public Woiks. , „ , . , , , 

under Rs 3 lakhs, and the mainten- 
ance chaiges amount to Rs 2200 per annum The principal 
buildings aie the Distiict couit house eiected m 1868 and 
subsequently enlaiged at a total capital cost of Rs 65,000 , 
the Distuct jail also built in 1868, the capital cost of which 
has been Rs 46,000 up to 1905 , the Wardha and Hingan- 
ghat tahsTl buildings which have cost Rs 25,000 and 
Rs 27,000 respectively ; and the ArvI tahsll building which 
cost under Rs ir,ooo The church was built m 1870 at a 
cost of Rs 4700 of which Rs 3500 were contributed by 
Government and the balance lealised from subsciiptioiis The 
circuit house was built in 1885 foi Rs. n,ooo The towns 
of Waidha and Hinganghat have waterworks 

209 The sanctioned stiength of the police foice in 
1QO4 was 373 ofBceis and men This 
figuie included a District Superinten- 
dent, 2 Inspectoi's, 8 Sub-Inspectois, 55 head constables, and 
307 constables, of whom 3 were mounted In addition there 
was a small railway police force consisting of r Seigeant, 
2 head constables and 17 constables. Out of the District 
police force, I3 officeis and 75 men constituted a leservc. 
The piopoition of police engaged in the pi42vention and detec- 
tion of Clime in 1904 was one to every iQ square miles and 
1510 persons as against the Provincial figure of 13 squaie 
miles and 1557 peisons The cost of the police in this 
yeai was Rs. 65,ooo The lecruiting of the foice presents 
considei able difficulty owing to the high latcs of wages 
prevailing foi labour About half of the men are enlisted fiom 
the District and the other half consist of immigi ants liom 
other Districts of the Province or from Uppei India. The 
Distuct Superintendent considers that the class oi outsiders 
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enlisted IS not veiy high In 1904 the foice contained lod 
Btahmans, 137 Muhammadans, 33 Rajputs and 17 Maiathas 
Of the officers 16 were Biahmans and 33 Muhammadans 
TheDistiict contains 9 Station-houses and 15 outposts The 
Station-houses ate located at Waidha, Sindi, Deoil, Selu and 
Pulgaon in Waidha tahsll, Atvl and Ashtl in AivI tahsll 
and Hinganghal and Allpui in Hinganghat tahsll. 

210 At the 30yeais’ settlement the malguzrtis were 
Kotwars made icsponsible foi the Milage watch 

and waid and the koUvars weielcit 
in an undefined position as ihcir seivants, in lare cases 
enjoying some land lent-free, but being geneially lemuiieiated 
by dues in kind fiom the village community' This airange- 
inenl did not woik well, and as lesponsible duties had come 
to be imposed on the kotwai , it was determined to improve 
and legulause Ins position at the last settlement Anothci 
difficulty was that the office was often subdivided among a 
iiiimbci of shaieis who peifoimed its duties in lotation The 
Administration directed that this system could not be tolei- 
ated At the settlement the nunibei of kotwai s wa^ 1 educed 
ftom 199610 1211 or by 40 per cent, while then emolu- 
ments weie settled on a basis of cash coiitiibutions fioiii the 
piopiietoi and tenants Accoiding to the revised arrange- 
ments 99 villages had moie than one kotwai, foui of them 
having 5 01 mote A single kotwai was appointed to 377 
villages, and in the lemaindei one or more kotwars held 
office foi more than one village The rate of leniuneiation 
varied from Rs 30 to Rs doper annum, but the contiibu- 
tioiis of tenants were fixed at fiom 3 pies to one anna pei 
lupee of iciilal, and tlie nialgurais were assessed at sums 
vaiying from Rs 10 to Rs 50 01 m a few cases above this 
amount Moie than half of them, however, pay at the mini- 
mum late of Rs, 10 In addition to their cash icniuueiation, 
the kotwai s leceive the hides of dead cattle dying within the 
village bounclanes, provided that their death has not been 
caused by poisoning 01 olhei unnatuial causes I'lie kotwai 3 
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hold SCI vice land in only a vet y few instances In such 
cases the lental value of the land is deducted fiomthepio- 
piictoi’s payment The koUais aie principally Maliars, 
with a few Paidhans and Mangs lliey perform then duties 
efficiently 

21 1 Waidha has a Distiict lail of the 31 d class undci 
the man.igement of the Civil Suigeon 
with accommodation foi 81 piisoneis, 
including 8 females The avei age daily number of piisoiieis 
inthelastfoui yeais has been — 19OT, 52 , 1902,02, 1903, 55 , 

] Q04, S 7 Between 3 and 5 these have been women No 
less than 25 out of liS pusoners admitted in 1904 weic 
hteiate, and 5 weie persons in the employment ol Go vci 11- 
ment or local authorities The cost of maintaining each 
piiboner m this year was Rs 98, and the cash eainings per 
head of those engaged m work Rs 16, as against Rs 19 in 
1902 The total expenditure in 1904 was Rs 5600. Stonc- 
bieaking IS the pimcipal jail industry A small quantity of 
newar tape tor cots is made and giain-gi aiding is done on 
application The health of the prisonei s is gcneially good. 

212 The following statistics of schools and scholais 
show the piogiess of education — 1S70- 
iLducatioii 2994 scholais, 18S0- 

8 [, 71 schools, 3685 scholars, 1890-91, 96 schools, 5296 
scholais, 1900-01, 108 schools, 5878 scholars ; 1902-03, 112 

schools, 60:3 scholais, 1903-04, 1 03 schools, 6704 scholais. 

1904-05, 105 schools, 7394 scholais The District has two 
high schools at Wmdhd and Hmganghat They weie laised 
to this status only in 1905, having previously been English 
middle schools In this year they contained 24 scholars in 
their high school and 313 in then middle school depaitments 
riieieare two English middle schools at Aivi and Ash tl 
with 104 and 88 scholais enrolled icspcctively andS veina- 
culai middle schools, of which thiee have naming classes 
for the teacher's ceitificate examination. The numbci of 
schools is 88 with 5018 schokus I’hicc schools 


piiinaiy 
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containing 147 scholais are suppoited by the Fi cc Clmich 
Mission and seven schools aie maintained by piivatc peisons 
without assistance from the Government The Disti ict has 
only 4 gals' schools at Waidha, Hinganghat, AivI and Sindl 
With 159 scholais; 45 gii Is were also learning in boys’ schools 
m 1904-05 Out of the total of 7394 scholars in this yeaij 
1588 weie in receipt of secondary and 5806 of piimaiy edu- 
cation The percentage of children nuclei instiucUon to 
those of school-going age in this yeai w'as 24 foi boys and 
undei I per cent foi girls At the census of 1901 the 
Distuct stood 7th in lespect of the literacy of its population, 
7 fi per thousand of males being able to lead and wiite Only 
292 females weie icturned as liteiatc Among Muhamma- 
dans the proportion of male hleiates was 150 pei niille The 
expenditme on education increased fiom Rs 34,000 in 
1891-92 toRs 45,000 in 1902-03 and Rs 61,000 in 1904-05 
In the lattei year Rs 11,000 were contiibuted fiom Piovm- 
cial funds, Rs 45,000 fiom local funds, and Rs, 5000 fiom 
other soui ces The Disti ict is under the Inspectoi of Schools 
for the Nagpur cncle and has fwo Deputy Inspectoi s It 
contains four printing presses using MaiathI and English 
type. These aie all situated in Wardhli. No newspapeis 
ai e issued 

213 The Distuct has altogether 10 dispensaiies, 3 at 
Medical lehef Wai'dha including police and Mission 
hospitals, 2 at Hinganghat including 
one maintained by the mills, 2 at Pulgaon including one 
maintained by the mills, and one each at Sindf, Deoli and 
Aivl. The Wardha mam dispensaiy contains accommoda- 
tion for 15 in-patients, that of ArvI for 12 and that of Hin- 
ganghat for 10. The hospital of the Scotch Free Chuich at 
Wardha contains 44 beds and the members of the Mission 
also give medical advice and relief once a week at Siiidi and 
Paunar In 1904, 448 indoor patients and 102,443 Outdoor 
patients weie tieated at the public dispensaries I’be daily 
avciage numbers of indoor and outdooi patients dining the 
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ycai5 1901 — 04 weie 29 and 324 icspcctivcly The avciage 
income of tlie public dispenbaucs dunng the decade ending 
1901 was Rs 7400 and in 1904, Rs 15,400 The income is 
deiived lioin Piovincial and local funds and fiom public sub- 
sciiptions Each dispensary has a midwife attached to it. A 
Lepei Asylum is maintained at Waidha by the Scotch Fiee 
Chuich Mission It contained 20 lepei s in 1904, tins num- 
bei being considerably smallei than during the tbiee picced- 
ing yeats The annual expenditure on the asylum is about 
Rs 2000, which sum is almost wholly ptovided tiom the 
iunds of the Mission. Admission is entiiely voluiitaiy ami 
the inmates are piohibitcd from begging in the neighbour- 
hood The District has two veterinary dispensaiies, one at 
Wardha and one leceiitly opened at AivI These aic inum- 
laincd by the Distiicl Council. Vaccination is compulsoiy 
only in the municipal towns of Waidha, Deolf, Aivr and 
Hingaiighat, but it is carried on over the whole Distiict in the 
open season The staff consists of a native Supei uUendent 
and 10 vaccinatois and the cost of the opeiations in 1904 
was Rs 1500 The number of succcsstul pi imary vaccui- 
ations has iisen fioin 12,000 or 29 per mille of the popula- 
tion in 1S90-91 to 13,000 01 33 per mille in T 900-01, and 
18,000 01 46 per mille 111 1903-04. This is the highest 
figure attained The number of revaccinations is still small, 
and the adult population cannot therefoie be said to be 
protected fi om small-pox, the ravages of which disease have, 
however, consideiably deci cased in recent yeais. 
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GAZETTEER OF TAEISILS. TOWNS, IMPORTANT 
VILLAGES, RIVERS AND HILLS 
Ahpur — A laige village in the Hinganghat tahsll l6 
miles south-east of Waidha and miles flora Sonegaon 
station with which it is connected by a metalled road The 
ai ea ol the village is ovei 7000 acies and its population in 
1901 was nearly 3500 as against 4000 in i8yi Alipui 
means ‘ The village of god ’ and was iounded by a Muham- 
madan saint or JVa/I, because on this spot a haie which was 
being pui sued turned and fought with the dogs He consi- 
deied that a place where an animal, ordinal ily timid, displayed 
such couiage should be a nurseiy of biavc men, and deter- 
mined to found a village Ihisisa stock story told about 
a number of villages settled by Muhammadans The saint’s 
tomb is still to be seen and hai d by it is a well with very 
sweet watei. AlTpur was long held by the family oi the 
Nawlib of Elhchpur who lendeied good seiviceto Majoi- 
General Sir A. Wellesley in the opeiations immediately 
succeeding Assaye For this the village was taken fiom him 
by the N.igpui Raja and given to the Chitnavis family of 
Nagpur who still own it The tahsll headquarteis was 
formeily located at Alipur, but was lemoved to Hmganghat 
soon after the annexation 'I he village has a tank which 
was impioved by Government in the famine of 1900 at a 
cost of Rs 2200 It has a temple of Mahadeo siippoited by 
public subsciiption and a Nanuhgah 01 house of prayci foi 
Muhammadans which is about 2OO yeais old, and in winch a 
small leligious fair is held in March Theie is also 
or small tort A sum of about Rs 300 is raised annually 
by a cess fiom the residents and expended on sanitation A 
number „of Koshtls reside heie and weave cloth by hand. A 
weekly mai ket is held on Tuesdays Alipur has a second 
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grade vernaculai middle school with io6 nupils enrolled in 
1903-04, a police Station-house and a post office 

Anji — A laige vdlage in the Wardhl tahsil 9 miles 
noith-west ol Waidha, with which it is connected by a gurvel 
road and situated on the Dham iivei. Its aiea is neaily 3000 
acres and the population in 1901 was 2700 persons having 
been neaily stahonaiy during the pievious decade It was 
quite a small village until the time of Blionsla rule when the 
present mud foit was erected and the Goveinment officials 
exeited themselves to attract settleis It then became the 
pi incipal place of a paigana, but the kaniai hddr subsequent- 
ly lenioved his headquaiters to Arvi An|i was also looted 
by the Pindans There are hand-weaving and dyeing 
industiies lieic and uevodt tape is made A weekly niaiket is 
held on Thursdays Anji has a second giade veinacular 
middle school With 124 pupils enrolled in 1903-04 and a 
post office The proprietors are a Maratlia Brahman and a 
Vidur and the bulk of the residents belong to these crates 
Arvi Tahsil —(20° 45' to 21 ’ 22' N and 78° 3' to 78 " 
Desepove ^ 9 ' E.) The not them tahsil of the 

District It IS bounded on Ihe noith 
by tlie Katol tahsil of Nagpur and by Beiai, on the 
south-east by the Wardlu tahsil, and on the west by 
Beiai, fiom which it is sepaiated by the Waidh.i liver The 
shape of the tahsil is an inegular triangle with its apex to 
the north-west Its aiea is 890 squat e miles or 37 per cent 

of that of the District Arvi is the largest tahsil in size, and 
its surface IS gencially inegular and undulating The vil- 
lages lying m the valley of the Wardhl along the western 
bolder contain a large aiea of level plain only heie and there 
bioken by small sti earns which fall mto the Wardha This 
level tract extends from the banks of the river to a distance 
vaiymg fiom 6 to 16 miles to the east It is nairowest in 
the noilh and spreads out to the south as the hills recede 
from the river 1 he sui face is not entii ely level to so gi eat 
a distance from the Wardha, but the country adjoining the 
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large Milages of Kharangna and Wadhona which lie about 
16 miles from theiiver in the south of the tahsTl, though 
undulating, contains consideiable areas of good soil This 
level tiact may amount altogethei to something less than 
half the tahsil area The remainder to the north-east and 
east consists oi a long strip of broken country foiming the 
foot-hills of the Satpuias Pai ts of this contain a not incon- 
siderable stretch of tiee foiest especially towaids thenoith. 
The valleys between the hills caiiy beds oi iich black soil 
The plateau containing the laige villages of Karanja and 
Tlianegaon on the noith-east must be excepted from the 
geiieial desciiption of the hilly tract as the land heie is faiily 
level 

The population of the tahsil in 1901 was I 37,737 pei- 
sons or 36 per cent of that of the 
' Distiict The populalKin 111 1891 was 

131,1/4 and in 1881,121,136 Dm ing the (hrade i<S8t- 
1S91, the giowthof population was neaily 81 pci cent as 
against undci 2 per cent in Waidha and undet i pei cent 
ill Hiiigangliat The histoiy of AivT diffeis liom that of 
the other two tahsTls in that up to a compai atively recent 
date it has contained a consideiable aiea of wasteland fit 
for cultivation In the last two decades, tlicrefoic, while 
the population of the lest of the District has been st.itionaiy 
or declining that of Arvi has steadily expanded. Duiing the 
decade 1891-1901,^16 growth of population was neaily 5 
per cent as against a deciease of per cent 111 Waidha and 
15 per cent in Ilinganghat. The density of population in 
1901 was ISS peisoiis. Arvi is more thickly populated 
than Hinganghat, but less so than Wardha The tahsil 
contains tw'o towns, AivI and Asliti, and 299 inhabited and 
196 uninhabited villages Besides the two towns 27 villages 
contained ovei 1000 persons 111 1901 

Accoidiag to the classification the soil of the tahsil is 
infeiioi to that of the other two Only 

AgiicuUure 

7 per cent of the cultivated area is 
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kail soil as against the District figmeof niand 65 pei 
cent wo/ a/ifi' as against the Distuct percentage of 72 The 
shallow blown soil called /i/irt/a'? covets 12 per cent of the 
cultivated aiea and the led and stony bardi just over 4 
pel cent An area of 180 squaie miles 01 20 per cent 
of the total consists of Goveinnient forest At last settle- 
ment the propoitioii of the village aiea occupied foi cultiva- 
tion was under 67 per cent as against 88 pei cent in 
Hinganghat and 86 m Waidhl The tiact of level black 
soil along the left bank of the Waidha is the most fei tile 
in the Distiict The increase in occupied aiea since the 
30 yeais’ settlement was neaily 24 pet cent or much 
higher than in Waidha 01 Hniganghrit In 1903-04 the 
occupied aiea was 70 per cent of the village aiea, and had 
mci cased by about 14,000 acres since settlement 63 squaie 
miles 01 9 per cent of the village aiea consists of forest or 
glass land m piivate hands The following statement shows 
the statistics of cropping at settlement and during the yeais 
19OQ-1904 — 


Yci 

1 


'S 

i 



u 

< 

I'S 

H 

At last Settle- 

^3 oj 9 

2-529 

14470 

4.°39 

99,372 

94,8J4 


262,083 

1900-01 

6.406 

3,iS7 

2,-103 

7-327 

105,776 

119,840 

27,595 

285,161 

1901-03 

7,74 

3,430 

4285 

4.935 

107,694 

1 1S,2«5 

20,716 

2''.8,lj7 

1902-03 

5,2'3 

2,951 

I,j02 


111,841 

125,821 

53.047 

395 143 

1903-04 

1 9 34-05 

1 9,073 
5,203 

2,343 

4.5“» 

',253 

4,315 

2,397 

95.54S 

99,253 

113,370 

144,38) 

50,550 

293 868 
298,303 

Pelcenl.l^e ot 
ui ta under 

. ach Cl op on 
the total uop- 

^90^-04 

3'5 


‘ 5 

I 5 

335 

45 5 




The ciopped aiea has increased since the settlement by 
30,000 acics half of which has been gamed by reduction of 
fallows Julr, cotton and aihai are the only important ciops 
of the tahsil, the last being sown as a mixtme with the first 
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two Cotton now covcis not much Icbs than half of the 
cropped aica 

The Irnd-i evenue demand at llie 30 yeais’ settlement 
^ was Rs I 36 lakhs which fell at 75 

pei cent of the estimated assets At 
last settlement this was raised tolls i 99 lakhs giving an 
inciease of Rs 43,000 or 28 per cent on the pievious figuie 
and falling at neaily 59 pci cent of the icviscd assets, winch 
amounted to Rs 3 39 lakhs The net demand fui • land 
revenue in 1903-04 was Rs 1 98 lakhs, the demand foi cesses 
n the same yeai being Rs 18,000 At the 30 yeais' settle- 
ment the Uhsil composed the AshtI, Aiiiiiei and Kondhali 
paiganas and pait of that of Anjf At the lecent settlement, 
the following assessment gioups weie foimed, the number of 
villages contained by each being shown in biackets against 
It The Ashti and Amnei paiganas wcic divided into the 
Dhari (60) and Ashti (91) gioups, the Kondhali paigana 
was split into the Karanja (79), Dhamkund (43) and Wtidho- 
na (34) groups ; and the Anji paigana into the AivI (106}, 
Kaclinut (47) and Kharangna (24) gioups The aveiage 
lent rate of the tahsil was R 1-0-6 as against R 0-15-11 
niWaidhaand R 0-12-10 in Flinganghat Thus though 
Aivi contains a smaller pi oportion of black soil than eithei of 
the othei two tahsils, it was more highly assessed The Settle- 
ment Repoit docs not touch on this mattei, but the assess- 
ment was no doubt really based on the piofits obtained from 
the cultivation of cotton andjuai, which with the assistance 
of manure do as well on liglit as on heavy soil And it may 
be the case that a proportion of the land having been 
bi ought under the plough within compaiatively recent yeais 
IS of higher feilility Ashti was the most highly assessed 
group with an acreage rate of R 1-4-5 Next to this came 
Aivi K 0-14-8, Dh.iii R. o-n-o, Kharaiigiid R 0-10-3, 
Kacluuii R 0-7-10, Kaianja R 0-7-8 and Dhamkund and 
Wadhona R 0-6-8 The Ashti gioup had the highest 
assessment in the Distiict 
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The tahsil has two Station-houses at AivT and Ashti 
and fou> outposts It has tin ee Revenue 
Mihceiianeous Inspector’s cncles with headquai ters 
at Ashti, Karanja and Rasulc'ibad, and 6o patwrii's cncles 
Arvi Town —(20° 31' N and 78“ 45' E) The head- 
quai teis town of the Aivi tahsil It is about 34 miles noith- 
west of Wardha and 22 miles from Pulgaon station with which 
it IS connected by a metalled road The name is said to be 
deiived fiom the fact that the eai best settleis were Piiul- 
nidlis who were engaged in gi owing the advt or Auim plant 
(Loloia'^m) Us aiea is 752 acres of which 52 aie vaull) 
or Government land The population in 1901 was 10,676 
persons and the inciease duiing the pi eccding decade was 
24 per cent, thefiguie for 1801 being 8615 In 1872 the 
population was 6732 PUe town contained ncaily 1200 
Muhammadans 111 1901 AivI is said to have been founded 
about 350 years ago by one Telang Rao Wall, and it is still 
sometimes called AivI Telang Rao to distinguish it from 
anolhei village of the same name m the tahsil Both Hin- 
dus and Muhammadans claim Telang Rao as having belong- 
ed to then religion and both woiship at his tomb, whicli has 
been conveited into a sliiine by contiibutions ftom the cotton 
mei chants and towii'^people Under tlie Maiatha Govern- 
ment Aivi was the headquarters of apaigana and a kamai<ih- 
441 1 chided hcic The new town is said to date fiom the 
impetus given to trade about 50 years ago by an influx of 
Mai wail Banias The town extends east and west for about 
a mile and a half, and noith and south toi a mile along the 
road The old and new towns arc separated by a small 
stieam, the old town being called and the new one 

Pdlt AivI was cieated a municipality m 1867, and the 
aveiage leceipls and expenditure foi the decade ending 1901 
weie Rs. 14,000 Recently the income has substantially 
inci eased, and in 1903-1904 it amounted to Rs 27,000 main- 
ly deuved fiom inci eased leahsations of octroi The net 
income fiom octioi in this year was Rs 13,000, and from 
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maiket dues and fees on maikets Rs 7000 The expendi- 
ture m this yeai was only Rs 20,000, so a considerable ciedit 
balance was left The watei-supply which depends on wells 
is inadequate, and a scheme for constructing watei works is 
under consideration A large market to cost Rs 40,00013 
shortly to be added to the town. Arvi is a flourishing centre 
of the cotton trade and contains seven ginning factories and 
three presses, most of which were constructed within the 5 
years ending 1903 Then united capital is Rs lakhs and 
they earned pi ofits to the amount of Rs 79,000 in 1904 There 
IS a liand-weaving industiy, and woollen blankets and carpets 
of cotton cloth aie made heie. A weekly maiket is held on 
Thursdays to which a number of cattle are brought for sale 
as well as brass and copper vessels and ordinary merchandise 
Aivi has an English middle school with 104 pupils eni oiled in 
1903-04, with two primary branch schools and a giils’ school. 
It has also a dispensary with accommodation for 12 indoor 
patients, a police Station-house, post and telegraph office and 
an inspection bungalow A sarai has been constiucted by 
the municipality and another by a private resident A Vic- 
toiia Library serving also as a town hall was opened m 1901 
at a cost of Rs 15,000 The propiietois of the village are 
Kunbis. 

Ashti.— (21® 12' N and 78°ii'E.) Asmalltown In 
the ArvI tahsll lying below the Satpura hills m the 
extreme north of the District about SO miles from Wardha 
It IS 15 miles noith of Arvi and 37 from Pulgaon station 
with which it is connected by a metalled road Its 
area is over 5000 acres, and the population in 1901 
was 5200 persons as against 5900 in i8gi In 1872 the 
population was 4200 In 1901 the town contained nearly 
700 Muhammadans Tradition asciibes the settlement of 
Ashti to the legendary period of Gaoll lule, but it subse- 


quently went to 
Amner, Fauna 
Muhammad K 
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He lestoicd Ablitl and biought Ihe suiround.ng countiy 
unde. cuUivat.on. He died in 1627 A D and was buiicd at 
A&litl, a handsome mausoleum being efccted ovei liis tomb in 

the Mughal style He was succeeded by a 1 elative, Ahmad 

Khan Niazi, who aftei luhngovei these tern tones to. 24 
yeaisdiedin 165 t, a stmilai but smallci and less handsome 
mausoleum being built over Ins giave. The two stand side 
by side in an enclosuie and aie woi tli a visit Tliey have been 
lepaned fiom the town funds On a lull near the town is 
the tomb ot a Muhammadan saint named Pli Bdjlt which is 
woishipped every Thuisday both by Hindus and Muham- 
madans. Ashti leally consists of two villages, AshtI and 
Aliiiiadpur, divided by a small sti earn. The piopiietor oi 
Alimadpui belongs to the old Niazi family and is an Hoiioiaiy 
Magistrate. Ashti is owned by Teh and Mali shaieholdeis. 
The village is undei the Village Sanitation Act and a sum of 
about Rs. 700 IS laised annually by a cess on the residents 
and expended on sanitation Theie is a hand-weaving 
mdustiyand a cotton-gmnmg factoiy was elected in 1894 
with a capital of about Rs 60,000 A number ot betel-vine 
gardens exist in the vicinity of the town Tlie population is 
mainly agiicultiual A weekly mai Let is held on Sundays 
Ashti has an English middle school with 88 pupils ent oiled 
m 1903-04 and two bianch schools, as well as an Urdu 
school 111 Ahmadpur supported by the District Council A 
boaiding-hoLise is attached to the English school It has also 
a police Station-house, post office and a legistiation office, 
and a bench of Hoiioiaiy Magistrates sits heie 

Asoda River — A small iivei which uses in the central 
hills of the Aivi tahsll and enteis the Waidha tahsil near 
Boil It flows tin ough the Nachangaon, Aiidoi I and Polina 
parganas and joins the Waidha near Kondhali altei a south- 
easteily couise of about 38 miles It is ciossed by the lailway 
neai Degaoii station. 

Bhidi —A village in the Waidha tahsll, 18 miles south- 
west of Waidha Its aiea is 6000 acics and the population 




in igof was r |Oopei sons, lia\ mg been piactically stationary 
duimg the pi eceding decade The village contains an old 
temple of caived stone which is said to have been elected by 
a S'ldlui 01 mendicant saint named Gopal Krishna This 
saint miiaculoLisly vanished fiom the biaiiclies ot a hel tiee 
into which he had climbed to escape being seen by the R.ija 
of Sa'lia The saint was nevei seen again, but an image of 
Mai a Jeo was found in the tiee, and a temple was subsc- 
qucnlly elected The temple leilly belongs to Maliddco, liiit is 
called Cijpal Kiislina aftci the name of tlic saint, whose tomb 

15 supposed to he beneath it, and from the same confusion of 
ideas an annual fan is held on Janamashtaml oi Ki ishna's 
birthday winch falls in July Some two to three thousand 
persons attend the fan winch lasts foi ihiee days, and shops 
are opened foi the sale of difleient commodities. Two villages, 
llasanpuL and HiiJiiipui, aie held levenue-fiee foi the 
suppnit of the temple Tins contains a swing which is said 
to lock in the night ol itsclt, and the people, discarding the 
comparatively simple explanation ot the agency ot the wind, 
say that the god Kiishna comes and sits in it The village 
has a pi 1 limy school and a weekly market is held heie on 
Mondays It is owned by a numbei of shaieholdeis. 

Birul , — h laige village in the Aivi tahsll, situated 

1 6 miles south of Arvi on the Piilgaon load, and ig miles 

west ot Waidha Its aiea is 2700 acies and the population 
in igoi was 2400 as against 2300 in 1891 The village 
has a sacted tomb of one Abap Mahruaj who is said to have 
been an ancestor of the piesent Kunbl malguzais Tlie 
tomb IS woi shipped both by Muhammadans and Hindus and 
the village of N igjhen is allotted foi its suppoit. Ihe 
piopnetois have an old coppei-leat lecoid, much delaced, in 
the chai actei whicn 1 dates to the giant to them of 

Biiul village and pargana They aie said to have become 
Muhammadans some genet ations ago and to piactise at 
present a curious mixtuie of Hindu and Muhammadan 


customs 


Th 


family are Kunbls by caste. 


Birul has a 
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primal y school and post office and a cattle pound A weekly 
market is held on Thui sdays 

Bisnur. — A village in the ArvI tah&Il ii miles noith- 
west of AivI on the bank of the Wardha river The road 
from Amraoti to Nagpur enters the Wardha Distiict heie. 
The area of the village is 1 300 acres and the population m 
1901 was over 1300 persons as against 1450 in 1891 The 
village was granted free of revenue by RaghujI I to Santoji 
Naik Maratha who was the chief of his Intelligence Depait- 
ment, and is at present held by the latter’s descendant who 
also owns three 01 four other villages The village has a 
primary schoolj post office and cattle pound. A weekly 
market is held on Fridays 

Bor River -A small river which uses in the Garamsur 
hills and flows thiough the east of the Wardha tahsil pass- 
ing by Selu and joining the Dham river near Derda in 
the Hinganghat tahsil after a course of about 49 miles, 
It IS crossed by the railway near Chhotl ArvI in Waidha 
tahsil 

Dhaga.— A small village in the ArvI tahsil about 25 miles 
noith of Waidha and situated on a small stream which is one 
of the branches of the Dham river It has a population of 
some 200 pei sons and is owned by a Kurmi family Near 
the village in Government forest a hill stands by the stream 
and contains a cave with an image of Mahadeo which is 
supposed to have iisen out of the ground by itself. A large 
fair is held heie in honour of the god on the festival of 
Shmatri m March, lasting foi four days. Some ten to fifteen 
thousand persons assemble at the fair and several hundreds 
of tempo! ary shops are established for the sale of cloth, 
vessels and provisions The value of the goods sold is 
estimated at a lakh of rupees 

Dham River — A river which rises in a pool called the 
Dhamkund in the hills of the ArvI tahsil, and flows south 
thiough the Waidha tahsil passing Anji and Paunar and 
joining the Wunna near Mandgaon. 
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Deoli — (20° 39' N. and 78° 29' E ) A town in the 
Wardha talisil 11 miles distant from Waidha, with winch it 
IS connected by a metalled load and 5^ miles fiom Degaon 
station Its aiea is 6500 acres and the population m 1901 
was 5008 persons as against S4S0 in 1891. The population 
has been almost stationary since 1872 The woid Deoil means 
* The abode of god ' The town contains two old temples. 
A coppei -plate giant of the Rashtrakuta dynasty found heie 
in 940 A D , has been lefcired to in the cliaptei on Histoiy 
Deoli was foimeily an important centie of the cotton tiade, 
at the time when the weaving of cloth by hand was a pros- 
perous industiy But it has been supplanted by the newei 
railway towns and its position does not lend itself to any 
concentiation of bade It is now best known as the site of 
the laigest cattle inaiket m the District Some 500 head of 
cattle are bi ought foi sale here weekly, many of which are of 
the Beiai breed. The annual value of the sales is about 
Rs I 40 lakhs Deoli was created a municipality m 1S67, 
and the average municipal leceipts for the decade ending 
1901 were Rs 4200 In 1903-04 the income Lad risen to 
Rs 6000, the pimcipal heads of leceipt being maiket dues 
Rs 900 and cattle registiation fees Rs 2300 The aveiage 
expendituie for the decade ending 1901 was Rs 4500 and 
for 1903-04 Rs 6600. Women’s clothes, loin-cloths and 
caipets aie woven, and also woollen blankets A cotton- 
ginning factory has been opened. The town has a vernacular 
middle school with 187 pupils eniolled in 1903-04, a police 
station-house, a dispensaiy, a post office and a smat. The 
piopnetoi is Lakshman Rao Bhonsla of Nagpur, only an 
insignificant area in the town being itazul or Government land. 

Dewalwada — A small village in the AivI tahsll 6 miles 
north-west of ArvI and on the Waidha iiver It has a 
population of about lOOO persons Dewalwada means ‘ the 
place of many temples ’ The village of Kaundinyapur m 
Berar stands opposite to Dewalwada on the other side of the 
river, and is the site of a very laige annual fair which spreads 
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to Dewalvvada Tlie fair is held on the last day ol K.litik 
(Novembe.) and lasts lor 15 days, the attendance being 
estimated at 150,000. The piincipal ceiemony is the bi cak- 
ing of vessels full ot cmds which aie let fall fiom an elevated 
place, and caught up by the people This is done in com- 
memoiation of Ki ishna’s life among the milkmaids Kaundin- 
yaput is desciibcd in the tenth chaptei of the bhag\atas 
evtendmg fiom the bank of the uver Vidaihha (Wardha) to 
Amiaoti , Amraoti, according to the legend, having been tlie 
capital of Bhimak, the king of Vidaibha, whose daughter was 
mained to the god Krishna Dewalvvada has a piimaiy school. 
The piopiietois aie Kuimis 

Ghorad —A village in the Waidha tahsi!, situated 1 1 
miles north of Waidha and a mile fioinSelu on the Boi iiver 
Its aiea is ovei 2000 acies and the population in 1901 was 
1850 persons, having decreased by about too during the 
preceding decade The village contains a fine temple on 
the bank of the liver Two annual fairs aie held herein 
Apiil and November, lasting for five days each, in honour of 
one Kejaji Mahariij who was a Mali devotee and of wliom 
some miracles are related. About 6000 persons attend at 
the fair and some 300 tempoiary shops are opened for the 
sale of the 01 dinar y articles as vessels and provisions , wooden 
caits aie also biought for sale It is estimated that mei- 
chandise to the value of about Rs 30,0001s disposed of 
The village is pi incip.ally Inhabited by Telis and belongs to 
the Bhonsla Raja of Nagpui It has a pi iinaiy school. 

Girar.— A laige village in the Hingangliat tahsil on the 
Nagpur bordei, 37 miles fiom Waidha and 20 miles fiom 
Hinganghat. Its aieais4000 acies and the population in 
1901 was 2200 persons as against under 1900 in 1S91 
Girar is named after a demon of folk-lore called Gidhoba, and 
is the scene of an interesting episode between the demon and 
the Muhammadan saint Sheikh Khwaja Faild who is also a 
well-known personage locally The story goes that Khwaja 
Faiid M'as born in Hindustan and that after wandeung about 
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for bonie Um ty years he came and settled on the Girai lull 
about 1244 A D The demon Gidhoba lived on the hill at 
that time and used to make his daily meal oil a human being 
Wlien Faiid having aiiived began to peifoini his devotions, 
Gidhoba came up and expiessed a desiie to eat him But 
the saint thiew him a small piece of biead and told him to 
eat that Gidhoba said the piece of biead would do him 
no good But the saint piessed him to eat it, so he ate 
and ate till he could eat no moie and still some bread 
was left Then he wished to dunk, so Sheikh Faiid stiuck 
the rock with his stick and a stream ot watci came out and 
Gidhoba diank his fill A tank still lemains on the top of 
the hill and marks the place wheie the water issued on the 
blow of Sheikli Fai Id’s stick It contains sacred toitoises. 
lint Gidhoba. was in no way abashed by these miiacles and 
asked the saint to wicstle with him Sheikh Faiid letused at 
111 St, but being piessed 1 eluctantly complied, and in the event 
Gidhoba was thiown down beneath the eailh and buued in 
the hill, fiom the top of w'hich one ot his legs still sticks out 
in the shape of a pillai of stone The hill forms a sepaiate 
village called Pahad Faiid and is held revenue-fiee toi the 
support of the temple, Offeiings are made heie both to the 
saint and the demon as it was agreed between them that 
wlienevei Sheikh Farid got an offering Gidhoba should get 
a smaller one The shrine of the saint is on the top of the 
hill and is a place of gieat lesort both for Hindus and 
Muhammadans, an annual fan being held heie at the 
Muhammadan festival of the Muharram and anothei small 
one during the Hindu fast of Ram Navaml. Mahais especi- 
ally pay reverence to the shiine, all the Mahais in the tahsll 
pi oceeding theie annually. The stoiy of the saint and the 
demon is an inteiesting one as showing how an immigrant 
religion appropriates to itself the shrines or festivals of a lower 
one already existing, which is indeed a sufficiently common 
phenomenon with Chiistiamty and other lehgions. Theie is 
little reason to doubt that the hill was oiiginally woishipped 
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by the Mah5is and other pumitive tubes as the abode of a 
demon, and that the Muhammadan piiests presented the 
locality with the stoiy of the saint, thus conveiting it into a 
legitimate place of pilgumage for Muhammadans ; the reason 
being probably that they found that then flock insisted on 
paying leveience to the local deity, and so thought it best 
to give them a good and orthodox excuse for doing so And 
Hinduism with its usual catholic feeling has also admitted 
Khwaja Farid into its host of saints Near the hill may be 
seen a number of zeohtic concretions shaped like nutmegs, 
and another stoiy is told ot these in connection with the 
saint to the following effect Two Banjaias weie passing by 
one day as Sheikh Faild was at his devotions, with bullocks 
loaded with fiuits and spiccs The saint asked them what 
then bundles contained, and to mock him they said only 
stones Faild icplied ‘ As you have spoken so shall it be,’ 
and a little furthei on their bullocks sank down undei the 
weight of the loads and when the bundles were opened they 
were found full of stones. The Banjaias went back weeping 
and begged the saint to pardon tlrtm. He then told them 
to thiow the stones on the hillside and fill up their bundles 
With leaves of trees. They did so and when they had pro- 
ceeded a little way then bullocks again sank down, but 
this time the bundles on being opened were found to be 
full of SI Ivei and gold. The Banjaras were so much shuck 
by the miiaculous powers of the saint that they distributed 
all the treasure among the people lound and became Ins dis- 
ciples, and the graves which exist on the hill are pointed out 
as the place where they were buried. The mineral concre- 
tions at the foot of the hill are said to be the petrified cocoa 
and areca nuts And people collect them and rubbing 
them to powder on stones, apply this powder to any part 
of their body in which they feel pain, with the belief 
that they will be cured. A large well with a stone parapet 
exists at the bottom of the hill, and ui this it is said 
that the saint used to hang himself head downwai ds to do 
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penance The walei is retailed by ibe Fakir in cliaige of 
the shrine and people caiiy it home and spimkle it over 
crops which nave been attacked by insects in the belief that 
the latter will be killed by it The Muhaiiara lair lasts 
lot 10 days and about 2000 peisons, Muhammadans and 
Hindus, collect on each day The income from ofieiings 
at the shnne amounts to about Rs 2000 The fair at 
Ram Navami (April) only lasts foi a day, and about 3000 
persons aie present Girai is iiiidei the Mukaddam Rules, 
and a sum of about Rs lOO is laiscd annually by a cess on 
the residents and expended on sanitation. Cotton cloths 
and woollen blankets are woven heie, and there aie some 
betel-vine gardens. The village has a primaiy school, 
police outpost and post office Girai was foimeily the 
headquaiteis of a paigana containing loi villages The 
village is held m shaies by piopnetors of dififeient 
castes 

Hinganghat Tahsil. — (20° 18' to 20° 49' N, and 78° 

32’ to 79° 14' E ) The southern tahsil 

Ue-icnptwe , CC 

of the Distiict, bounded on the north- 
west by Waidha tahsil, on the noith-east by Nagpur District, 
on the south-east by Chanda District and on the south- 
west by Beiar Theaieaofthe tahsil is 729 squaie miles 
01 30 pei cent of that of the District, Hinganghat being the 
smallest tahsil It contains only 17 squaie miles of Govern- 
ment forest lying to the east near Giiar Ihe Wunna 
river and its tnbutaiies, the Dham and Bor flow through 
the tahsil, while the Waidha forms the south-western 
boundary Hinganghat includes to the south a tract of poor 
undulating country, consisting of long sti etches of stony 
upland inteisccted by numerous sti earns along which the 
villages are situated The land in ihevallejs is of good 
quality, but owing to the geneial poveity of the aiea popula- 
tion is concentrated and the villages are geneially of large 
size A maiked feature of the locality is the abundance of 
palm tiees fnnging the streams, which afloid covei to laige 

II 
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numbeis of wild pig To the noith, howevei , tlie chai aclei of 
tlic soil vastly impioves and the wheat land loiind Mandgaon 
IS as good as any in the Nagpur countiy The lands of Jamb 
and the adjoining villages in the centie of the talisll ate also 
of poor quality and much cut up by laige sti earns The 
eastein and noi th-castern portions of the tahsll contain 
laige tiacts of good black soil On the south-east neai 
Girar theie is a constdeiable aiea of malguzaii foiest as well 
as the Government leseive, and a smaller propoition of the 
total aiea IS under cultivation heie than elsewheic In 
1903-04 the extent of private forest, scrub and giass, was 
only 53 square miles or 7 per cent of the village aiea 

The population of the tahsll in 1901 was 94,801 peisons 
„ , or 25 per cent of that of the Distuct 

Population 

In 1891 the population was 111,465 
and in t88i, 110,600. The increase between 1881 and 1891 
was under i per cent, the tahsll having been ah eady fully 
populated in the formei yeai Dm mg the following decade 
the deci ease of population was 15 per cent as against the 
District figui e of 4 per cent Hmganghat suffered considerably 
thioughout the decade from the bad harvests which mainly 
affected the spring ciops, and was the only part of the 
District m which any serious or peimanent deterioration 
occurred m agucultuial piospenty The tahsil contains 
one town Hmganghat and 414 villages of winch 127 are 
uninhabited The total density of population was 130 in 
1901 as against the District figure of 158, and the rural 
density 1 1 3 persons pei square mile Ten villages had a 
population of ovei 1000 persons m 1901 Besides Hingan- 
ghat town, Allpui, Mandgaon, Girar, Pohna and Wadner 
are tlie most important villages. 

The tahsil has a highei propoition of good black soil 
Agriculture than either of the other two. 53,000 

acies 01 15 per cent of the cultivated 
area were classed as kali at settlement and 273,000 acies or 
75 pei cent as morand This supenoiity is due to the fact 




wheat ai ea of the District and the acreage of wheat was equal 
to that of cotton and juai combined 1111903-04 both the 
two last crops weie more laigely grown than wheat. The 
tahsll has moie than half the linseed grown in the District 
in 1903-04 the cropped area showed an increase of about 
4000 acres on the settlement iigme. There are veiy few 
tanks and only those at Waigaon and Nowagaon are used 
for the inigation of vegetables 

The land-1 evenue demand at the 30 years’ settlement was 
Rs I 5 lakhs and fell at 82 per cent of 
the assets estimated some yeais after 
the settlement. This was raised at the settlement of 1892-94 
to Rs I 99 lakhs, giving an increase of Rs 44,000 or 28^ 
pel cent on the 1 evenue immediately pi 101 to levision, and 
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allmg at neatly 6o per cent of the levised assets Since 
the settlement some temporary abatements of revenue have 
been made in tracts winch had undei gone sciious deteiioia- 
tion and the demand for 1903-04 was Rs i 86 lakhs, the 
demand for cesses in the same year being Rs. 19,000 At 
the 30 years' settlement the tahsll compiised the parganas 
of Hinganghat, Giiai, Pohna, Paunai and apait of tlie Bela 
pai gana of Nagpur Attheiccent settlement the following 
assessment gioups were foimed, the numbei of villages con- 
tained by each being shown in brackets against it The Hm- 
ganghat pargana was divided into the Mandgaon (45) and 
Hinganghat (96) gioups The Bela pai gana made the Wai- 
gaon (24) gioup; the Guar pai gana, the Girar (49) and 
Kora (50) gioups , fhe Polina pargana, the Pohna (56) and 
Wadner (47) gioups, and the Paunar pargana, the Wagholl 
(46) group The average lent rate of the tahsll per acre was 
R. 0-12- 10, as against R 0-15-n in Wardha and R 1-0-6 
m ArvI tahsll. The levenue incidence per acie was R 0-8-9 
as against the District figure of R. 0-10-2 Mandgaon was 
the most highly assessed group with an acieage rate of 
R 0-14-3. Next to this came Wagholl R o-io-i i, Waigaon 
R 0-10-8, Pohna R 0-9-6, Wadner R 0-7-1 1, Hinganghat 
R 0-7-S, Kora R 0-6-0 and Girar R. 0-3-2. The last two 
groups had a lower assessment than any in the othei 
talisils, and the tahsll as a whole was consideiably the most 
lightly assessed 

The tahsil has three Revenue Inspector’s ciicles with 
M..ceUan.ous headquarteis at Wadner, Mandgaon 

and Girar, and 76 patwari’s circles It 
has two police Station-houses at Hinganghat and Alipur and 
thiee outposts, 

Hinganghat Town.- (20° 34' N and 78” 31' E )— The 

Descnption headquarters town of the Hinganghat 

tahsil. It is situated on the Wardha- 
Warora branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 31 
miles fiom Waidha and 492 from Bombay The town is on 
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the Wunnanvei Its population in 1901 was 12,662 persons, 
showing an increase of 1698 dunng the previous decade. In 
1872 tlie population was 9415 The gi eat bulk of theiesidents 
are Hindus and theie is only an insignificant spiinkling of 
Muhammadans and Jains The name Hingangliat means 
' the ghat or ciossing of the hitigan tiees ’ {Balanites aegvp 
tiaca). The town is a prosperous one and is gi owing 
steadily An outbreak of plague in 1898 had no permanent 
effect on its development Old Hinganghat was a straggling 
ill-auanged town, liable to be flooded by the rivei Wunna 
dunng the monsoon. A new town about a quarter of a mile 
to the south of the old one, has been laid out on using giound 
in two sets of thiee bioad streets running at right angles to 
each other and planted with rows of trees like boulevaids. 
This work was accomplished in 1866 and the iollovving 
yeai s from the pi ofit on the fai m of octi 01 which averaged 
about Rs 50,000 a year The Bar on Haussman of Hmgan- 
ghat was a tahslldar, by name Inayat Husain The town 
e.xtends over a space of about ten by six fui longs The only 
old building woith notice is the Bedkar temple which is richly 
carved 

Hinganghat was created a municipality in 1867, and 
Mmiicpal undeiuk. the average municipal leceipts for the 
'"s*’ decade ending 1901 weieRs 35,000, 

the aveiage expenditme being about Rs 500 less The 
piincipal head of receipt was octioi fiom which Rs 18,000 
weie obtained. A special contiibution of Rs. 50,000 was 
received from Piovmcial revenues in 1898-99 to meet the 
expenses of plague administration During the last few 
years the inco ne of the municipality has considerably expand- 
ed, and m 1903-04 it amounted to Rs 6i,ooo of winch octroi 
contributed Rs 27,000, while Rs 1 6,000 were classified under 
miscellaneous receipts Rs. 10,000 of the octioi receipts 
were, however, refunded in this year The chief items of ex- 
pendituie during the last decade were general adnnnisti ation 
and collection of taxes Rs 3000, water-supply Rs. Sooo, and 
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conseivancy and education Rs 4000 each In 1903-041116 
total expendituie was Rs 86,000, Rs 25,000 being spent on 
watei -supply and Rs 12,000 on buildings. The town is 
supplied with water from the Wunna iiver, a pumping station 
having been constiucted on the bank of the iivei about a 
mile flora the centre of the town fioin which watei is pumped 
thiough 4430 feet ol 8" rising main to a service leservou 
estimated to contain a supply tor about three days, the actual 
height to which the water is lifted being 95^ feet From 
heie It IS distributed to all parts of the town in pipes 
The woiks weie designed to supply a population of 10,000 
people with 15 gallons a head in 13 houis The woiks 
wet e opened in 1883, the final cost of the oiigmal woik 
being Rs i 36 lakhs, of which Rs 91,000 were laised by 
the municipality without recourse to a loan The capital 
expenditure to the end of 1894-95 was Rs i 45 lakhs. The 
extension and impiovement of the water-works has now 
been undertaken. The municipality have also decided on 
the construction of a new market. A tramway with a 
length of about thiee-fourths of a mile leads fiom the railway 
station to thecottpn mills 

Hinganghat is a leading centie of the cotton trade, and 
Trade Hinganghdt bland of cotton called 

bam IS well known though not now so 
famous as it was forty years ago, when to use the pictuiesquc 
language of the Editoi of the lastCential Piovmces Gazetteer 
(1870), ‘ The name of an obscuie town 111 the Waidha valley, 
unknown until within the last centuiy, has become a house- 
hold woid m the markets of Liveipool’ The English demand 
foi Indian cotton, which at the time when the above sentence 
was wiitten, had become acute on account of the Ameiican 
Wai, subsequently again declined and no trouble was taken 
to glow the 6a«Jvai lety pure The plants are now sown 
mixed with others of a shorter staple and the reputation of 
the cotton for export purposes has declined Much of it 
however, is spun and woven locally The town contains two 
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cotton milh Tlie Hinganghat Mill Company was established 
in 1881 with a capital ol Rs 3 50 lakhs now iiici eased to 
SIX, the mill containing 33,000 spindles. It is now the 
property of R B. Banslii Lai Ablichand. The Rai Sahib 
Rekhchand Mohta mill began work in 1900 It is the piivate 
piopeity of tins gentleman, a lesident of Hinganghat, who 
has invested some 18 lakhs in it The plant consists of 160 
looms and neaily 15,000 spindles The town has also ten 
cotton-ginning and four pi essing factoi les containing 265 gins 
and four pi esses with a united capital of Rs 7 lakhs 
Hinganghat has a large tiade in the export of raw cotton and 
general nieichandise The tuimeiic giown in the neighbour- 
hood had formerly a local reputation but veiy little is now 
produced A weekly market is held on Mondays at which 
timbei, brass waies, foddei and agncultuial implements are 
sold besides oidinaiy piovisions 

The educational institutions compiise a high school 

opened in 1905 with 1S2 scholars 
Public Institutions „ , , , , . , , , 

eni oiled m the high and middle school 
depai tments in that ycai A building has been constiucted 
for the high school at a cost of Rs 5000 There are also two 
branch schools, a giils’ school, and a special school for Mahar 
boys, A town hall has recently been built at a cost of neaily 
Rs 10,000. The town has also a dispensary with accommo- 
dation for 10 in-patientb, a police Station-house, a dak 
bungalow, and tin ee stirms, one of which is a fine building 
erected byapiivate resident at a cost of Rs, 1 0,000 The 
municipality includes portions of three villages, and includes a 
total aiea of 1600 odd acies of which moie than 500 are 
Government land. 

Hingni, — A large village in the Waidha tahsll, about 
16 miles north-east of Waidha on the Boi river. Its area 
IS 1400 acres and the population in 1901 was 2200 peisons, 
having decreased by 150 duiing the pieceding decade The 
village was founded about iSoo A. D , by Raghunath Panth, 
Subahddi, a Maiatha Biahman whose family held the subah 
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or government of Chanda for a perrod iiiidei the Bhonsla 
admimstiation His descendants still own the village. The 
loundei planted 300 mango and tamaiind tieeSj besides con- 
sti acting a large masoniy foit, two temples and a number of 
wells. At the time of the Pindiu disturbances the then inal- 
guzai held the foit with two hundred of his followeis. 
Country cloth is woven and laige earthen jars aie made by 
the Kiimliars of the village. A weekly mailtel is held on 
Fiidays The village has a primary school and post office. 

Jalgaon —A village in the ArvT tahsll 6 miles north- 
west of Aivl and standing on a small stiearn called the BaUl. 
Its aiea is 2700 acies and the population m 1901 was 1900 
peisons, having been neaily stationaiy since 1872 The 
name Jalgaon means ‘the village ot watei ’and is due to tlie 
number of wells which the village contains. Seveial betel- 
vine gaidens aie cultivated here, and theie aie also fine 
groves of mangoes and othei fiuit trees. A small dyeing 
industry is earned on The village is undei the Village 
Sanitation Act, and a sum ol about Rs. lOO is raised annually 
and expended on sanitation. It has a piimaiy school and 
post office. The propiietor is a Bania. 

Kaotha. — A small village in the Wardhd talisTl on the 
Pulgaon-Nachangaon load 14 miles west of Waidha and 3 
miles from Pulgaon. The population is under 700 peisons 
The name is derived from the kaoth or wood-apple tiee 
(Fcioiiia Elephantum) Kaotha was the headquarleis of the 
District for a few ycais after Its constitution. It contains a 
Euiopean cemetery with some old graves, which aie not now 
looked after The village has a primary school The proprie- 
tor IS a Biabman. 

Kapsi. — A village in the Hinganghat tahsll, situated on 
the Wardha river, 31 miles south of Waidha and about 20 
miles west of Hinganghat The population is about 600 
persons. The name is derived from the woid kapai> ‘ cotton.’ 
A religious fail is held heie for 10 days in the month of 
Magh (Tebiuary) when free food is distiibuted to anyone 
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vvlio asks foi It About 5000 peisoiis attend tlie <aii and inoie 
than 200 tempoi ary shops are opened foi the sale ot cloth, 
metals, piovisions, non implements and caits The fan is 
held in honour of a well-known devotee Nui'iji Maharaj who 
died quite leceiitly He is said to have been a pioptiet and 
to have cuied people of diseases His tomb stands befoie the 
temple of Lakshmi Narayan which was constiucted by him 
Karanja — A laige village 18 miles north-cast of AivI 
and over 40 miles fiom Waidha on the Dhain uvei The 
name is dei ived fi oin the kch anj li ee {Pnnga/nia glabia) The 
aieaof the village is 4700 acres and the population in 1901 
was over 3600 persons having inci eased by about 150 during 
the preceding decade Kaiania was founded about 1600 
A D , by Naw.lb Muhammad Khln Niazi of Ashll. Its site 
IS on 1 ising gi ound sun ounded by hills, but m the depressions 
adjoining itaie some line gni dens wlicie sugaicaiie is giown. 
Theie aie a numbei of Koshtls heie who weave cotton cloth 
and carpets. Two weekly markets are held on Sundays and 
Wednesdays at which agiicultuial implements ai e sold besides 
the usual ai tides The village is undei the Mukaddam Rules 
and a fund amounting to about Rs 200 annually is raised by 
a cess on the residents and expended on sanitation Kaianja 
has a vernacular middle school with 130 pupils eni oiled in 
1903-04, a police outpost, post office and cattlc-pound A 
bench of Honoiary Magistrates sits heie The village is 
owned by a KoshtI family 

Keljhar — A village in the Waidha tahsil 17 miles 
noith-east of Wardhaon the old road from Nagpur to Bombay 
Its aiea is over 4000 acies and population about 500 pet sons 
Keljhar means ‘ The village of plantain trees ’ The place 
contains an old fort now in rums Inside the foi t is the 
temple of Ganpati with a well-known idol, in whose honour 
a fair was foi merly held in the month of M.lgh (Februaiy) 
The fair appeals, however, to have been discontinued Keljhar 
is said to occupy the site of the oklcilv Chakianagai clesciib- 
ed in the Mahabhrnata On a mound neai the city lived a 
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demon who daily devouied one child fioin the city unlil it 
happened that the Pandava biothers came theie They saw 
a family weeping and oninquinng the cause weie told that it 
was their turn that day to give up a child to the demon The 
Paiidavas told them not to weep and Blilm foi thwith went 
out against the demon and slew him. The mound still 
lemains and the demon is supposed to be buiied under it, 
and fonneily a buffalo was saciificed tohimoneveiy Dasaiua 
day , but the piactice has been discontinued as the propiietor 
of the village refuses to provide the buffalo Keljhai was 
formeily the headquarters ot a pargana It is owned by a 
Biahman family. 

Madni —A small village in the Waidha tahsil lo miles 
east of Wardha on the Dham uver, with a population of some 
700 pci sons. A weekly maiketis held here on Sundays to 
which considerable quantities of cotton are brought for sale. 
Agi icultural implements and country cloth are also sold The 
village has a pnmaiy school and post office The propnetoi 
IS a Mall 

Mandgaon, — A large village in the Hiiiganghat tahsil, 
situated about 19 miles south-west of Waidha near tlie junc- 
tion ol the Wunnawith the Dham and Asoda riveis Its 
aiea is 5500 acres and the population in 1901 was 2350 
persons as against over 3000 in 1891 The village is named 
aftei one Mando Risk, who is said to have done penance on 
the Wumia rivei. It also contains the tomb of a Muhamma- 
dan saint at which offeiings are made on the outbieak of 
epidemic disease among cattle The village has an old temple 
of Murhdhar which possesses an endowment of Rs 2000 in 
piomissoiy notes A large piopoition ot the residents are 
Koslitls and Mandgaon is the headquarteis of one Koliba 
Baba This man was boin in Dhapewada in Nagpur and 
was supposed to be an incarnation of Krishna His principal 
shiine IS m Mandgaon and a small fan is held in his honour 
m the month of Chaitia (Apnl), at the Ram NavamI festival 
The village has a considei able cotton hand-weaving mdustiy, 
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and cm llieii w.itei-vebbclt. of a laige size aie also made A 
weekly niaikct is held on Tiiebdays Tlieie is a tank wlncli 
was improved in the famine of 1900 at a cost of Rs 3000 
Mandgaon has a veinaciilai middle school with 104 pupils 
eni oiled in 1903-04, a post office and a police Station-house 
The picsent piopiietoi is a Gahatwai Rajput who is an 
Honoi ai y Magisti ate 

Nachangaon — A laige village in the Waidha tahsll 
21 miles south-west of Waidha and 2 miles south of Fulgaon 
station with which It is connected by a metalled load Its 
aiea IS ncaily 4000 acies and the population in 1901 was 
3400 persons as against 3800 in 1891. The village has 
an old foit in a fan state of pieseivation, which was success- 
fully defended against the Findaus It is now a satai A 
small local fan is held heiein Ashvin (Octobei) The village 
IS under the Mukaddam Rules and a sum of about Rs. 500 is 
laised annually fiom the lesidents and expended on sanita- 
tion A weekly market takes place on Thuisdays to which 
oilseeds, yam and agricultuial implements aie brought foi 
sale as well as the otdinary ai tides The village has a 
vernacular middle school with 130 pupils eni oiled in 1903-04, 
and a post office Nachangaon was the headquai tei s of a 
pargana with an atea of 310 square miles and 130 villages 
The proprietors aie Biahmans 

Narayanpur — A small village in the Hinganghat tahsil 
30 miles horn Waidha and 10 miles fiom Hinganghat The 
village IS named after the god Naiayan. It contains an old 
temple with a broken image of Vithoba 

Pardi — A small village in the Hinganghat tahsil about 
17 miles east of Wardha on the Wunna river, with a popula- 
tion of about 200 peisons. The village has a temple of 
Murlidhai, a synonym for Krishna, mitrli being the reed 
flute on which Krishna used to play An annual fan is 
held here on the festival of JanamashtamI in the month of 
Shiawan (August) lasting foi five days, at which some 2000 
peisons assemble The fan is held lu honour of a devotee 
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called Nagaji who was a baiber by tiade and of whom some 
mu acles are related such as the mii'aculoiis cieatinn of ^//J 
for the feeding of Biahmans During the lair the idol of 
Kiishna ts said to perspire and the people ate admitted to 
view this poi tent Tempoiary shops are opened foi the 
sale of piovisions A weekly niaiLet is held heie on Fiidays 
It has a pnmaiy school and a satm The village is owned 
by llie only Mahai propi letor of the tahsfl 

Paunar. — A laige village in the Waidha tahsil, about 
S miles noith-east of Waidha on the Dham uvei, and the 
first station on the line towards Nagpui Its aiea is 4800 
acies and the population m 1901 was 3300 peisons as 
against 2600 in 1891 Paunar is an old village and is 
named alter a legendaiy Rajput king called Pavvan (the wind) 
ot whom vaiious mu acles aie told His kingdom included 
PaunTj Paiinai and Pohna and he visited all these places 
daily, leaving Paunai in the inoining and bathing in the 
Waitiganga at PaunT ovei lOO miles distant, and then pio- 
ceeding on a retmn jouiney of 130 miles to Pohna in the 
Hmganghat tahsil to take his food, aftei which he leturned 
anothei 30 miles to Paunar ioi the night He had the 
philosopher’s stone, and could turn all metals into gold by 
its touch He exacted no revenue fiom his people, but 
annually each cultivatoi brought him a plough share, which 
he turned into gold He could kill his enemies by magic, 
meiely taking a bunch of juar-stalks and lopping off then 
heads, "when the heads of his enemies flew olf in unison His 
wife was so virtuous that she could walk on the river stand- 
ing on a lotus-leaf The Raja finally succumbed to a 
Muhammadan saint, who hearing of his miraculous poweis 
took the precaution to leave his own head in a village before 
approaching the castle. On perceiving the artifice the Raja 
and his wife threw themselves into the liver and weiedi own- 
ed. There is a deep pool of the Dham of which the usual 
story is related that the people could by praying to it obtain 
vessels for use on festive occasions These were found on 
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the banl' and the condition attached to then loan was tliat 
tliey should be thi own back into theiiver when done with, 
but finally some one stole one of the vessels and so the 
mil acle ceased Sir R Jenkins in his lepoi t on the Nagpui 
teiiitoiies (1S27) states that Paunar was foimcily the chief 
seat ot Muhammadan Goveimnent east ol the Waidl«, and 
an office! styled the Fau)dai of Paunai lesided heic and was 
chaiged with the collection of the tnbute then paid by the 
Gond R.ljas of Deogaih and Chanda to the Empeioi of Delhi 
In 1807 the Pindans attacked Paunar and sacked the town 
Undei the Maialhds it was the headquaitcis of a paigana 
and the lesidence of a kamaishdar Seveial Dcshniukh and 
Deshpandia families still live here The village contains an 
old foi t which must toi inei ly have been a place of considci able 
stiength, built as it is on a height suiiounded on three sides 
by a deep 1 each of theiivei Dhani. The luins of the old 
foit are still tiaceable, and one of its gateways, a large im- 
posing stiuctuie of stone, yet i-emains and contains an illeg- 
ible insciiption appaicnlly m the Dcvanagaii chaiactei A 
lelic of Muhammadan uile is found m an old mosque said to 
have been built seveial centuiies ago, which is now patlly 
in i-ums The stiuctuie affords an example of Hindu in- 
fluence on Muhammadan architecture, as it is without the 
dome, which is the distinguishing featuie of a mosque 
Pauniii was the headquarters of the paigana to which it gave 
its name, with an area of Ii7squaie miles and 88 villages 
It has a pimiaiy school and post office The piopiietois 
are Biahmans 

Pohna — A large village in the Hinganghat tahsil 16 
miles fiom Hinganghat and 31 miles south of Wardha on 
the Waidha nvei Its area is 4500 acres and the popula- 
tion in 1901 was 1500 persons as against 1750 in 1891 
The village is named aftei the legendary king Pawan of 
Paunar It contains a temple of Rudieshwar with a laige 
linga imbedded to a depth of 10 feet oi moie in the ground. 
Cut and diessed stones aie dug up fi om the village site and it 
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appeals fonncily to have been an impoit.inl place A small 
fair IS held lieie on the day of Shivralii in Mnich Tlie 
residents aie mainly Biahmans and Koslitfs and thcie is a 
cotton hand-weaving industiy A bianch ginning iacloiy 
has been opened heie by the Empress Mills Company of 
Nagpur and theie IS also a cotton press A weekly maiket 
IS held on Fiidays The village is under the Mukaddam 
Rules and a sum of about Rs. 150 is laiscd annually and 
expended on sanitai y purposes The village lias a pi imaiy 
school, a post office and a police outpost The pi opi letors ai e 
Brahmans, and a number of other old Desh mulch and. 
Deshpande families reside hcie 

Poti — A small village in the Hinganghat tahsil about 
19 miles south of Waidha on the Wardha iivcr with a po- 
pulation of about 500 peisons On the othei side of the 
livei in Beiiii teiiitory is the temple of a well-known devotee 
called Eknath, who wrote a commentary on the nth chaptei 
of the Mahabhaiata A small fair is held lieie in his honour 
duiing the month of Phalgun (Match) and lasts foi 15 days 
Some 5000 peisons attend it, coming from Berar and the 
adjoining Distiicts of the Central Piovinces, and over loO 
tempo! ary shops aie opened for the sale of merchandise 
The piopiietor of the village is a KunbI 

Pulgaon.— (20° 44' N and 78° 19' E) A town in the 
Waidha tahsil, situated 19 miles west of Waidha on the 
Waidha iivei and on the lailway line towards Bombay 
Its area is 3400 acies and the population m 1901 was 
4710 persons as against 1979 in 1891 Pulgaon is quite 
a new town and has sprung out of a collection of the huts 
of workmen employed on the railway bridge over the 
Wardha river near which the town stands, Hence its name 
‘ The village by the bridge.’ Its rapid rise in impoi tance in 
recent years is due to the favourable position which the town 
occupies in the centre of a large cotton-gi owing tract An 
old temple of Mahadeo has been built by the river, and near 
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Pulgaon lb .1 pictiiiesquc watcifall Pulgaon was cicated 
a niunicipality in 1901 and the municipal leceiptsin igo2-03 
weie Ks 15,000, in 1903-04 Rs 11,000, and in 1904-05 
Rs 9600 The leceipts aie principally deiived from road 
tolls and the lents ot naafil lands The income of the town 
appears to be declining, but in 1902-03, Rs, 6500 were 
leceived undei the head of giants and contiibutions The 
aveiage expendituie duiing the same three years was 
Rs. 9000 odd, the figuie loi 1904-05 being Rs 13,000 A 
new dispensaiy was completed in this jeai and funds 
have been piovidedfoi the constiuction of a school building. 

A diainage scheme lb to be uudei taken The town is built 
on lock^r soil and dciives its water-supply mainly from the 
W'ardha rivet In diy years when the iiver lunslow, a 
scarcity of watei is expeuenced and some improvement in 
the supply IS desii able Pulgaon is an impoitant centre of 
the cotton ti ade, receiving the pi oduce of nearly the whole 
ot the Av vl tahsil The Pulgaon spinning mills were opened * 
in 1 892 with a capital of Rs 5 lakhs The mill contains 165 
looms and 17,000 spindles The outturn in 1904 was 29,000 " 
maunds of thread valued at Rs 10 lakhs, and 7500 maunds of 
cloth valued at nearly Rs 4 lakhs There are also eight 
cotton ginning and piessmg factories with a total capital of 
Rs 4^ lakhs and containing 146 gins and 3 presses. A 
weekly market is held on Mondays. Pulgaon has a police 
station-house a primary school, a post office, a dispensary, an 
inspection bungalow and a sarai. The piopnetor is a KunbT, 
The aiea of Goveinnient land is under 300 acres 

Rasulabad.— A laige village in the ArvI tahsil, situated 
about 15 miles noi tli-west ol Waidlia on the old Bombay rOad' 
near Pulgaon Its area is 2700 acres and the population 
in 1901 was over 2500 persons having decreased very . 
slightly duiiiig the pieceding decade The village belongs 
to a Muhammadan gentleman who lives in Hydeiabad 
and holds six other villages in Waidha and wliose . 
family is i elated to that ot the N a with of Ellichpur His 
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ancestoib held Ihc estate in jagh fiom the Hydeiabad Govern- 
ment The village contains a temple to Vishnu as Vithal and 
a fair is held heie in the month of Ashaih (July) lasting foi 
five days Some I200 persons assemble at the fair. The 
image is said to have been bi ought originally from Pandliari- 
nath neai Poona Some plots of land have been assigned 
for the suppoi t of the temple. A consideiable propoition 
of the population aie Muhammadans, and theie aie also a 
number of Koshtls who weave countiy cloth by liand 
Plantains of good quality ate grown here. A compaiatively 
large weekly maiket is held on Fridays The village has a 
pnmaiy school, post office and police outpost 

Rohna — A large village in the ArvI tahsil 23 miles 
north-west of Waidha on the Aivi-Pulgaon metalled load. 
Its area IS neaily 1200 acres, and the population in 1901 
was over 2300 as against 2200 in iSgi The name is 
deiived from the rolian tiee {Soyiiiida febnfiiga). The 
village contains a fort built in the i8th century by one Krish- 
naji Sindhia, who held Rohna rent-free fiom the Bhonslas 
and the Nizam in consideration of maintaining a ti oop of 200 
horse. An important weekly cattle maikct is held here, to 
which some 200 head of cattle aie legulaily biought fur sale 
The village has a pnmaiy school and a police outpost The 
pi oprietors ai e Kunbls. 

Rohm. — A village m the Waidh.'i tahsil 25 miles south- 
west of Wardha on the Waidha iiver, with a population of 
neaily 1000 persons. The name is derived fiom the 
tiee (Sqy>n/(ia jebrtfuga) A fine temple to Koteshwai 
(Mahadeo) constructed of laige blocks of stone, stands on 
the bank of the river. It is said to have been built many 
centuries ago by the sage Vasishtha, who peifoimed a 
sacrifice here This sage was the one at whose lequest the 
1 iver Wardha 1,5 said to have flowed forth from the mouth 
of the Vardh 01 boat incarnation of Vishnu. A fan is held 
beieonthe festival of Shivralii m Match lasting for thiec 
days The attendance aveiages 3000 to 4000 persons and 
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moie Ilian lOO tenipoi ary shops are opened foi the sale of 
vessels, cloth and piovisions. A weekly raailcet is held on 
Tuesdays The vdlage has a piiraaiy school, post office 
and police outpost The propnefcois aie Kuubis. 

Sahur —A laige village in the AivI tahsll, situated on the 
Jam nvei lo miles noith of AshtI and about 45 miles fiom 
Waidha The name is derived fiom the •iain 01 cotton tree 
{Bouibax malaba) iunm') I he village has a pnmaiy school 
and post office The piopnetoi is a Biahman 

Salod- Hirapur — A laige village in the Wardha tah- 
sll 5 miles west of Wardha with an aiea of ovei 3000 acics 
and a population of neaily 2600 peisons in igoi as against 
2400 in 1891 Hiiapur is an uninhabited village, the land 
of which belongs to cultivators lesident in S.llod The 
population IS lai gely composed of Telis and Malis In former 
times a maiket was held at Salod, to which husbands who 
weie dissatisfied with then wives could bung them for sale/ 
Eaithen pots ate made hcie in consideiablc iiuiiibeis, and 
theie IS a cloth-weaving and dyeing industi3f A weekly 
-market is held on Tuesdays The village has a priinaiy school 
and a post office The piopiietois are a Deshinukh family of 
Kunbis. 

Satpura Hills. ^ — Aiangeof hills in the centie of 
India The name, which is modern 

Geogi aphical position > 

oiigmally belonged only to the hills 

which divide the Neibiidda and Tapti valleys m Nimar 
(Central Pi evinces), and which weie styled the sat put) d, or 
seven sons of the Vindhyan mountains Anothei derivation 
is from sat pnm (seven, folds), referring to the nuniei ous 
paiallel ridges of the range The teim Satpuias is now, 
however, customarily applied to the whole range, which, 
commencing at Amarkantalc in Rewah, Cential India (22° 
40' N , 81° 46' E ), inns south of the Nerbudda nver nearly 
down to the western coast The Satpuias are sometimes, 

1 Cf the leading incident in llaidys ‘ Mayoi of Castei bridge ' 

2 Hie aiticle on the Siltpurfi Hills is a lepimt fiom the diuft article 
foi the Impcnal Gazetteer. 
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but incorrectly, included under the Vindhya lange. Taking 
Amarkantak as the eastern boundary, the Satpuias extend 
fiom east to west for about 600 miles, and in their greatest 
depth exceed 100 miles fiom noith to south The shape 
of the lange is almost tiiangular From Amaik.intak an 
outer iidge runs south-west for about 100 miles to the 
Srdetekil hills in the Balaghat District thus foiming as it 
weie the head of the range, which, slu inking as it pioceeds 
westward fiom a broad tableland to two parallel ridges, ends, 
so far as the Central Piovinces are conceined, at the famous 
hill foitress of Asirgaih Beyond this point the Rajpipla 
hills, which separate the valley ot the Nerbudda fiom that of 
the Tapti, complete the chain as far as the Westein Ghats On 
the tableland compiised between the northern and southern 
faces of the range are situated the Districts of Mandla, part 
of Balaghat, Seoul, Chlnndwaia and Betul 

The supeificial stiatum covering the mam Satpura 

Geological formation. P^' 

the Central Provinces Districts which it 
tiaverses crystalline rocks are uppeimost, and over the 
Pachmaihi hills the sandstone is also uncovered In Mandla 
the higher peaks are capped with lateiite On the north and 
south the approaches to the Satpuras aie marked as far west 
as Turanmal by low lines of foot-hills These are succeeded 
by the steep slopes leading up to the summit of the plateau^ 
traversed m all directions by narrow deep ravines hollowed 
out by the action of the streams and nvei s, and covered 
throughout their extent with fotest 

Portions of the Satpura plateau consist, as in the Mandla, 
Features of the plat- the north of the Chhindwara Dis- 

tacts of a rugged mass of hills hulled 
together by volcanic action But the greater part is an 
Undulating tableland, a succession of bare stony ridges, and 
nariow feitile valleys, into which the soil has been deposited 
by drainage. In a few level tracts as in the valleys of the 
Machna and Sampna near Betul, and the open plain between 
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SeonT and Chhindwaia, thei e ai e extensive ai eas of produc- 
tive land Scattered ovei the plateau isolated flat-topped hills 
1 ise abruptly from the plain. The scenery of the noithein 
and southern hills as obscived from the loads which tiaveise 
them, IS of i emaikable beauty Thediainage of theSatpuras 
is earned oft on the noith by the Neibudda iiver and to the 
south by the Wainganga, Waidha, and Tapti, all of which 
have then source in these hills 

Tiie highest peaks are contained in the noithein lange 
using abruptly from the valley of the 

Htiglits 

Neibudda and generally sloping down 
to the plateau, but towaids the west the southern lange has 
the greater elevation Another noticeable feature is a num- 
ber of small tablelands lying among the hills at a greater 
height than the bulk of the plateau. Of these Pachmaihl 
(3530 feet) and Chikalda in Berai (3664 feet) have been 
foimed into hill stations, while Raigaih (2200 feet) in the 
Balughat Distiict and Khamla in Betul (3700 feet) are famous 
grazing and breeding giounds for cattle Dhupgarh (4454 
feet) IS the highest point on the range, and there are a few 
otheis of over 4000 Among the peaks that use fiom 3000 
to 3800 feet above sea-level, the giandest is Tuianmal 
(Bombay Pi esidency), a long, rather narrow, tableland 3300 
feet above the sea and about 16 square miles in area West 
of this the mountainous land piesents a wall-like appeal ance 
both towards the Neibudda on the north and the Tapti on the 
south On the eastern side the Tasdln Vail (Central India) 
commands a magnificent view of the surrounding country. 
The geneial height of the plateau is about 2000 feet 

The hills and slopes are covered by forest extending 
over some thousands of square miles, 
but much of this is of little value owing 
to unrestricted iellings puor to the adoption of a system of 
conseivancy, and to the shifting cultivation practised by the 
aboiiginal tribes, which led to patches being annu all}' cleared 
and burnt down The most valuable foiests are those of the 
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whose fight with the Pmdans was still remembei ed in 1870. 
There are the lemains of an old lott The village contains 
a number of Koshtis who weave countiy cloth and a ginning 
factoiy has been opened A weekly inaiket is held on 
Satuidays to which cattle and timbei arc biought foi sale 
Selu has a vei nacular middle school with 1 1 S pupils eni oiled in 
1903-04J a post office, police station-house and cattle-pound 
The propiietois aie a Deshpande family of MaiathaBiahmans 
Sindi —A lai ge village in the Wardha tahsll, and a station 
on the lailway line 19 miles east of Waidha towards Nagpur. 
The village is a mile liom the station Its aiea is i/ooacies 
and the population in 1901 was ovei 4500 peisons as against 
over S 400 111 1891. The name is deiived fiom the snn/7 or 
datepalm trees Sindl has a considei able amount of trade espe- 
cially in the export of cotton Woollen blankets and caipets 
of cotton cloth are made heie Thicc ginning factoiies and a 
pie‘„ing factory have now been opened A weekly maiket is 
held on Thuisdays The wheat giown in the country lying 
lound heie is considei ed to be the best in the Distiict. Sindl 
has a vernacular middle school with 170 pupils enrolled in 
1903-04, a police station-house, a dispensaiy and a post office. 
The piopiietoifa aie Bialimans The village is undei the 
Village Sanitation Act and a sum of about Rs 600 is laised 
annually fioin contributions levied under the Act 

Sonegaon — A village in the Waidha tahsll and a 
station on the bianch line fiom Waidha to Waioi.i, ii miles 
distant iioin Waidha Its population is about 1000 persons. 
The village contains a fort erected by an ancestoi ot the 
present pi opi letor, a fine temple of Ki islina recently consti uct- 
ed and another of Lakshml Nara3'an, and the tomb of a well- 
known local saint c.illed Abaji Mahaiaj He is supposed to 
have been inspiiedby the god Kiishna who appealed to him 
in person when shut up at night in a temple Two annual 
religious fairs aie held in his lionoiu, one on the nth day of 
Ashaih (July) and anothei on the i ith day of Kaitik (Novera- 
bci). Each fan lasts for four daj’S and a considerable number 
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of temporar}' shops aie opened The image of Kiishna is 
taken in pi ocession to a i ivei . A weeklj' maiket is held on 
Tlniisdays Sonegaon has a piimaiy school and is owned 
by a KoshtI proprietor 

Talegaon A village in the Waidlia tahsll about lo 

miles south-east of Wardha and 2 miles fioin Sonegaon 
station. Its aiea is neaily 4000 acres and the population in 
1901 was 1300 as against 1400 in 1891. 1 he village contains 
a veiy old temple of Mahadeo now m disrepair, and a new 
one recently erected to Dattalieya Remains of old masonry 
woik have been found under the sites of the piesent houses. 
Cloths are dyed here and a weekly maikel is held on Satui- 
days. Talegaon has a piimary school, a post office and an 
inspection hut The propneloi is a Brahman. 

Thanegaon.— A village in the AivI tahsil on the old 
load fiom Nagpur to Amraoti about 30 miles from Wardha, 

■ containing about 1300 persons. The village contains an old 
temple, built accoidmg to a long and unintelligible msciiption 
on it in 1223 A D The temple is in good repaii, but has 
httle architectural merit A weekly market is held here on 
Sundays and the village has a piimary school. It is owned 
by Maiathaand Vidui shaieholdeis 

Wadhona. — A laige village in the Arvi tahsll, situated 
on-the Dham river 8 miles east of AivI and about 23 miles 
from W‘^idh3 Its aiea is 2000 acres and the population in 
1901 was'?ioo persons having increased by 90 during the 
pieceding decade The village has a cotton hand-weaving 
industry and a ginning factoiy, and a weekly market is held 
on Sundays -It contains a primary school, post office, police 
outpost and cattle-pound The proprietors are a Desh- 
mukh family of Kunbis 

Wadner— A large village in the Hinganghat tahsil 
about 10 inilcb fiom Hinganghat on the road to Pohna Its 
aiea is nearly 5000 acres and the population deci eased from 
2000 persons in 1891 to 1200 m 1901 Wadnei belonged 
to an old Deshmukh family, who became hopelessly indebted 
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and it has recently been acquired by Raja Gokul Das The 
foimer piopnetoi’s house is a fine building and the village 
has a good tank It has a cotton haiid-vveaving industry and 
a ginning factory opened 101902 A weekly maiket is held 
on Wednesdays and the village has a piiniaiy school and 
post office. 

Waigaon — A lai-ge village in the Waidha tahsil about 
7 miles south of Wardha with which it is connected by a 
gravelled load and on the load fiom Nachangaon to Hingan- 
ghat Its area is 2200 acies and the population in 1901 
was 2200 persons as against 2500 in 1891 The village 
has a small hand-weaving industry It is called Nipania 
Waigaon on account of the difficulty of obtaining water. 
The tank heiewas repaired by Government in the famine 
of 1900 The village hasapnmaiy school and post office. 
It is owned by a nunibei of co-shai ers 

Waiphal — A village in the Waidha tahsTl on the old 
Nagpur and Bombay road about 12 miles west of Waidha 
Its area is 4700 acies and the population in 1901 was 1700 
persons Theie aic the ruins of an old fort A weekly 
market is held on Wednesdays and the village has a primary 
school and post office The proprietor is a Biahnian 

Wardha Tahsil,— (20'’ 30' to 21° 3' N. and 78 °i5' 
to 78° 56' E. ) The cential and head- 

Descnptive 

quarters tahsil of the Distiict. It is 
bounded to the north-west by the ArvI tahsil, south-east by 
Hinganghat, and to the east by the Nagpur Distiict, while 
on the west the Wardha river separates it from Beiai The 
aiea of the tahsil is 809 squaie miles or a third of that of 
the District, and it contains 4 squaie miles of Government 
forest lying in the north-eastein coinei The uorth-eastei n 
portion of the tahsil foiming the Keljhai pargana is hilly, 
being traversed by outlying spuis of the Satpura range, 
while further west low foot-hills also sepaiate the Waidha 
tahsil from Arvi The cential and soiithein tracts foim an 
undulating plain intersected by streams and broken here and 
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there by isolated lulls The iivcis tiaversing the talisil are 
tne Waidlia aud its affluents the Jasoda, Asodli, Dhain and 
Bor These all take a bouth-easteily course and tail into the 
Waidha The hollows of the lowlands are geneially coveied 
with clumps of date-palm, while a nuinbei of 'inango and 
taniaiind tiees meet the eye in most villages The villages 
along the noith boundaiy fiom Kel)har to Anji contain con- 
sideiable areas ol pool and stony land, while on the west 
the fields neai the Waidha iivei aie scouied by drainage 
'I he rest of the tahsll contains good soil and is highly 
cultivated, while a bell of extiemely feitile land lies along 
the old Bombay load fioin Kel|hai to Waiphal, and the tiact 
lound Deoil also consists of highly pioductive soil 

The population in 1901 was 152,565 peisons 01-40 per 
cent of that of the Disliict In ib’91 
PopiiUiion population was 158,215 and in 

1881,155,485 Between 1881 and 1S91 the inn ease was 
undei 2 per cent, the tahsil being aheady fully populated. 
Dunng the last decade the population dccieased by 3^ per 
cent, this being equivalent to a loss of neaily 6000 peisons 
The decline in the luial area was neaily io,000 as theic was 
a net inci ease of neaily 4000 m the ui ban population The 
bulk of this deciease must have occuiied duiing the famine 
of 1900 The density of population was 1881111901, as 
against the District figme of 158 Even excluding the towns 
Waidha is much moie thickly populated than either ol the 
other two tahsils. The tahsll contains three towns, Waidha, 
Dcoll and Pulgaon, and 314 inhabited and 152 uiiiiiliabited 
villages No less than 23 villages contained over 1000 
peisons in 1901 Kunbis, Tehs and Mdhs aie the piincipal 
cultivating castes and a large iiumbei of villages are 111 the 
possession of Kunbi propiietois 

No special description need be given of the soils of the 
, , tahsfl which lesemble those of the Dis 

Agriculture, 

tiict geneially. Cultivation is very 
close, the occupied aiea having amounted to 85 per cent of 
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tbe total available at last settlement, and to 8<5 pci cent in 
1933-04 Dm mg the 30 years’ settlement the occupied aica 
expanded by lO pei cent. Outside the 4 squaie miles of 
Goveinment foiest the tahsil contained at last settlement 
only 4000 acres of tree-foiest and 2.2,000 acres of sciub 
jungle and grass, the total amounting to only 5 per cent of 
the village area The cropped area at last settlement was 
367,000 acies, the propoitions of the pimcipal ciops being 
wheat 2 1 per cent, linseed 17 per cent, juar 26 pet cent and 
cotton 29 per cent Dhring the cuirency of the 30 yeais’ 
settlement the acreage of wheat, linseed and cotton expanded 
and that of judi declined The following statement shows 
the aiea undei the pimcipal crops at last settlement (1S92-94) 
and duung the yeais 1900 to 1904 — 


Year. 

1 

S 

£ 

•B 

i 

H 

1 

1 

1 

< 

1 

At last 3cttJa- 

75,527] 

835 

62,564 

8,424 

96,265 

104,986 

... 

367,082 

|c,oo-ai 

22,211: 

1,283 

16,2941 

12,066 

'47,783' 

145.657 

27,225 

382,340 

! 1901-02 

38,706 

8n 

56,072 

3,226 

'39 495, 

132,883 

24.207 

385,799 

1 gej-oj 

24,48', 

37S 

22,70) 

4 954, 

146584 

152,281 

3o,o7j 

391,293 

1903-04 

37,464j 

200 

32,599 

3,182 

121,427 

■49,379 

25,870 

383,014 

1 904-05 

Pei Lcutage u! 

each crop on 

ped 

1911-04 1 

5 5,363 


20,699 

85 

3,S44 

129,271 

31 

162,567 

39 


389,652 


Since tlie settlement juar and cotton have largely e.\- 
panded at the expense of neaily all othei crops. The tahsil 
contains nearly 40 per cent of the cioppcd aiea of the 
Distuct and a laiger acreage of cotton and juar than eithei 
of the othei two, though not so high a piopoition of cotton 
as Arvi The cultivation of rice and sugaicane has largely 
fallen off. Very few embanked fields exist m the tahsil, 

MM 
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and the soil, being full of limestone nodules, does not permit 
of the formation of durable embankments Theie are a 
few mange gardens at Sindi, Waigaon aud other places, but 
the total 11 ligated area of the tahsll was only Sioacies in 
1903-04 Since the cultivation of opium has been piohibited 
many iirigation wells have been left unused Vegetables 
ai e grown on a small area 

The land-revenue demand fixed at the 30 yeais’ settle- 
ment was Rs. 2-16 lakhs, which fell 
Lan revenue assets At last 

settlement this was raised to Rs 2 66 lakhs including assign- 
ments, or by 23 pel cent. The enhanced demand fell at 60 
per cent of the revised assets, which amounted to Rs. 4-43 
lakhs. The cash rental increased fiom Rs. 2 30 to Rs 351 
lakhs. The net demand of land revenue in 1903-04 was 
Rs. 2 58 lakhs and that for cesses Rs. 25,000 For the 
purposes of assessment the tahsll was divided into six assess- 
ment groups following the limits of the old parganas The 
Nachangaon and Deoil groups containing 60 and 70 villages 
respectively weie formed from the old Nachangaon pargana ; 
the Andorl group containing 100 villages, the Anji group 31, 
and the Paunar grQup> ^8^| j>ftcresDonded with the poitions of 
the old par^ai>^i (55)',»st tahsil; and 

the Sindi^ie highest lof popihntained portions of the old 
Hin^g^pev acie, atid te of iS^he old Keljhar pargana was 
^Pirnas, Pamwr n ^^^^ickly f ^nd Selu (391 groups The 

-Andou to annas 2 pies, Fahsil co-g^gj^^g incidence falling at 

' as 11 Deoil 9 ann3i4 of the other gioups M'as 

'”riie tahs'il IS divided into 23 vij^s 10 pies, Selfl 10 annas 3 
circles, Tehs jq ^nnas, NdLliangaon 

Miacellaneous plirapUl, .ge 111^5 6 pies 

twaiis’ circles, contains jg^^jg, Revenue Inspector’s 

'ardha, Selu, Deoil, Sindi an ueed^th headquaitcrs at Salod- 

vhicjjggij Selu, and 8 1 

5 police Station-houses at 
^Pulgaon and eight outposts. 
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Wardha Town — (20° 45' N and 78° 87' E ) The 
headquarters town of the District. It is 

Descriptive, 

on the Gieat Indian Peninsula Railway 
471 miles fiom Bombay and 49 from Nagpui A branch 
line to Waioia in Chanda takes off from the main line at 
Waidha, This line is now being extended to Chanda and 
may ultimately be earned tin ough the south of that Distiict 
to connect with the mam line fiom Bombay to Madias m 
Hydeiabad The population of Waidha in 1901 was 9872 
persons as against 8322 m 1891, 5816 in i88i and 3562 
1111872 The town IS favouiably situated for trade and is 
steadily inci easing in importance In igoi the population 
included 1169 Muhammadans, 241 Jains and 12 1 Christians. 
The present town was founded in 1866, the site having been 
selected for the headquaiteis of the new District of the same 
name and has been carefully laid out with wide and icgular 
sheets so as to permit of expansion The small hamlet of 
Palakwadi (meaning a vegetable garden) foi met ly existed on 
the same site and the houses were levelled to make loom for 
the new town Both the town and Disti ict are named after 
the Waidha liver, but among the native population the old 
name of Pal ak wadi is still sometimes used to designate the 
own The local stoiy as to the manner in which the site 
came to be selected is that the officeis entrusted with the 
duty pioceeded along the railway east fiom the foimer head- 
quaiteis of Kaotha and stopped at the first place wheie 
they saw a tree Two small outbreaks of plague have 
occuiied in recent years, the first in 1898 and the second in 
1903 

Waidha was cieated a municipality in 1874 and the 
average municipal receipts foi the 

Municipal undertakings 

decade ending 1901 were Rs 33,000, 
the avei age expenditure being Rs 34,000 Octroi has hither- 
to not been levied and the main souices of income m the past 
have been a tax on animals and vehicles, tolls on roads and 
feiries, maiket dues, and contributions from Piovincial 
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revenues The expenditure on watei -supply was neaily 
Rs 70,000 during tlie decade In recent years both the income 
and expenditure have inci eased and in 1903-04 amounted to 
Rs 45,000 and Rs 50,000 lespectively. Neaily Rs 16,000 
were expended on watei -supply in this yeai In 1904-05 
the receipts weie Rs 62,000 and the expendituie Rs 46,000 
Large sums aieieahsed from a cess on carts enteiing the 
town and fjom maiket dues A watei -1 ate is now levied. 
The water-supply of the town is obtained from the Dham 
river situated at a distance of about 4 miles A dam has 
been thi own aci OSS the liver at Paunar giving a level sheet 
of water for about six fuilongs The water is pumped through 
a main pipe 5 miles in length hist into two settling tanks 
situated on the highest ground in the civil station From 
these tanks the surface watei is decanted and led on to two 
filteiing beds thiough which it flows into a dear-water resei- 
voii built beneath the giound From this leservoir it is 
again pumped into an elevated service tank, which sufficient- 
ly commands the town to allow of a supply being given by 
gravitation. The waterwoiks were opened in 1898 and 
named after Mr (Sir Andiew) Fraser, foi long Commissioner 
of the Nagpur Division The total cost was Rs 225 lakhs 
of which Rs 60,000 were raised by piivate subscriptions 
and Rs. 60,000 given by Government, the balance coming 
fiom municipal funds. The scheme makes provision for a 
supply of 7 gallons a head daily to 15,000 peisons The 
maintenance chaiges were estimated at Rs 6000 annually 
but this amount appears to have been considerably exceeded- 
A complete drainage scheme to cost Rs 36,000 is now pro- 
''led and will be earned out in the immediate future A 
Muceiiant constiucted by Government duiing the famine 

wans’ circles^ 

udha, Selu, IS an impoitant cotton mart and contains 7 
ginning and 4 pressing factories with 
_^4 gins and 4 presses, and a total 
,hs It has a considerable amount of 
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tiade in cotton, gi am and general pi oduce A weekly cattle 
market is held on Sundays to which fiom 200 to 300 head of 
cattle are brought foi sale The town has foui pi inting pi esses, 
till ee of which use English and Mai athi type and one only 
Maiathi. Owing to the fact that the town has been lecently 
founded, the population is mainly official and commeicial and 
theie are no local handicrafts of impoitance. 

The educational institutions comprise a Craddock high 
school opened in 1905 with 205 pupils 

Public institutions 

enrolled in the high and middle school 
depaitments. A school building andhostelaietobecon- 
stiucted in the immediate future at a cost of Rs 25,000 
Theie aie also two branch schools and a girls’ school The 
town hall was built in 1895 at a cost of Rs 29,000 The 
medical institutions comprise a mam dispensaiy with accom- 
modation for 15 indoor patients and police and mission 
hospitals. There is also a leper asylum supported from the 
funds of the Mission of the Scotch Free Church which is 
located in the town A veteiinary dispensary has been 
opened and is maintained by the Distiict Council. The town 
has the usual Distiict headquarteis offices, post and telegiaph 
offices, a cii cuit house, dak bungalow and sai at The municipal 
aiea is something over 1000 acres and includes portions 
ot five villages, but over four-fifths of the aiea is naull or 
Government land. 

Wardha River ‘ .— A river in the Central Provinces 
which uses in the Multai plateau of the Betul District (at 21'’ 
50' N and 78° 24' E ), some 70 miles north-west of the 
town of Nagpur, and flowing south and south-east, sepaiates 
the Nagpur, Waidha and Chanda Districts of the Central 
Piovmces fiom Beiar and the Nuam’s Dominions After a 
couise of 290 miles fiom its source, the Wardha meets the 
Wainganga river at Seoni in the Chanda Distiict, and the 
united stream under the name of the Pianhitaflows on to join 

»Tlie article on theWaidha rivci isaiepiint fi om the d| aft aiticlefor 
the Impel ml Gazetteei . 
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the Godavaii The bed of the Waidha, fiom its souice to its 
junction with the Pauiganga neai the town of Ciianda is deep 
and rocky, changing fiom a swift toiient in the monsoon 
months to a succession of nearly stagnant pools in the sum- 
met Foi the last bundled miles of its couise below Chanda 
it flows in a cleai channel biokcn only by a baiiiei of locks 
commencing above the confluence of the Wainganga and 
extending into the Pianhita The pioject entei tamed in the 
years 1866-1871 for rendering the Godavari and Waidha 
fit for navigation included the excavation of a channel thiough 
this expanse of lock, which was known as the Third Baiiier 
The scheme proved impracticable, and except that timbei is 
sometimes floated up fiom the Ahiii forests in the monsoon 
months, no use is now made of the liver for navigation. The 
area drained by the Wardha includes the Wardha Distiict, 
With parts of Nagpur and Chanda and of Berar On the 
eastern or Central Provinces side it is a rich tract of countiy 
confined between the rivei and a range of lulls to the north, 
and widening to the south as the hills lecede The valley 
IS covered with light black soil, and is a well-known cotton- 
growing tract In the Chanda District, the Wardha valley 
Coalfield extends for a long distance m the vicinity of the 
Waidha, Pranhita, and Godavari nveis. The coal is worked 
by a Government colliery at Warora, and fiesh seams aie 
now being exploited in other localities The principal 
tributaries of the Wardha are the Wunna and Erai from 
the Central Piovinces, and the Painganga which drains the 
southern and eastern portions of the plain of Berar. The 
banks of the 1 iver are in several places picturesquely crown- 
ed by small temples and tombs, and numerous ruined forts 
in the background recall the wild period through which the 
valley passed, during the Maratha wars and the Pmdari raids. 
Kaundinyapur (Dewalwada) on the Berar bank opposite to the 
Waidha District is believed to represent the site of a buried 
city, celebrated in the Bhagavat as the metropolis of the 
kingdom of Vidarbha (Berai). A large religious fair is held 
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tlieie At Ballalpui neai Chanda are the nuns of a palace 
of the Gond kings and a cuuous temple on an islet in the 
nvei which for some months in the yeai is seveial feet under 
water The Wardha is crossed by the Gieat Indian Penin- 
sula Railway at Pulgaon. 

Wunna River — A river which uses in the Nagpur 
Distiict some 16 miles south of Nagpur and flows south-west 
passing Boil where it is crossed by a lailway budge 
It receives the Boi and Dham iivcis near Mandgaon and 
passes Paidi and Hinganghat, joining the Waidha rivci near 
Saongl at the southeiii extiemity of the Distiict. Its total 
length IS 88 miles 



